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Art. I.—Traces of Affinity between the Bretons and the Cornish. 
(1.) Popular Antiquities of Great Britain. Edited from the mate- 
rials collected by Joun Brann, F.S.A., by W. Carew Hazurrv. 
3 vols. London. 1870. 
(2.) The Cornish Ballads and other Poems of Rev. R. S. Hawker. 


Oxford and London. 1869. 
(3.) Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps of the Giants. 


By T. O. Hauirwewt, F.R.S. London. 1861. 
(4.) Barsaz Briez; Chants Populaires de la Bretagne. Par le 
Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. 6me edition. Paris. 


1867. 
(5.) Brittany and its Byways. By Mrs. B. Patiiser. London, 
1869 


(6.) 4 Ramble into Brittany. By the Rev. Georce Muscrave, 
M.A. 2-vols. London. 1870. 


Berween Brittany and Cornwall there exist certain points 
of resemblance which must strike every observant traveller. 
Barren far-stretching moors, dotted with stone monuments of an 
unknown date, abound in either country. The same restless 
Atlantic jags the coast-line and shapes the cliffs into a thousand 
weird, fantastic forms. In either country impenetrable mists 
sweep from the sea far inland, enshrouding the real and sug- 
esting the unreal. Names strangely similar occur, attached to 
bold headlands and secluded villages. Memories of loyalty, 
unsuccessful yet not unhonoured, hang like a grateful odour 
around castle and cottage; and, in many districts, the same 
serious and somewhat pensive expression characterises the fea- 

tures of the peasantry. 
Is this resemblance accidental, or is it not at least suggestive 


and, in some respects, the result of an affinity between the inhabi- 
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tants of Brittany and those of Cornwall? Wales has long ago 

roved her kinship with Lesser Britain, as the chroniclers term 
Brittany ; the interchange of courtesies between the archeological 
societies of the two countries, the lively interest taken by Breton 
and French writers in ancient Welsh literature, alike bear witness 
to it. But to Cornwall the right hand of fellowship has been 
barely extended by the ‘savans’ of Brittany. It is true, that the 
Cornish speech has disappeared, and is no longer, like the 
Welsh, a living witness to the affinity of those who speak it 
with the Bretons; but as when dying out it bore the same 
resemblance to the Armorican that it did seven centuries ago— 
and this resemblance a closer one than that borne by the Welsh 
—its disuse for a century and a-half can in no way affect the 
evidence philology thus affords, especially while works in Cornish 
are extant, however few in number, to attest this resemblance, and 
the prefixes ‘ pen,’ ‘tre,’ and ‘lan,’ which occur alike in Brittany 
and Cornwall, not to mention other parallels in nomenclature, 
constantly remind the tourist of the kinship between the two 
dialects. It is true also that Cornwall, compared with the 
Principality, presents but a narrow field of research; that, 
unlike Wales and Scotland, it is destitute of highlands, on which 
ancient customs and superstitions are ever wont to linger; that 
there is, too, good reason to suspect a considerable infusion of alien 
blood in its population, as well from the fact of the commercial 
intercourse which the county has maintained from time imme- 
morial with other nations, as from the actual evidence of foreign 
colonization afforded by such terms as ‘ Attal Sarasin,’ the Jews’ 
leavings ; yet the proper names of places in Cornwall are, as a 
rule, as unquestionably Celtic as those in Wales, and a line of 
demarcation may be traced, to speak roughly, from Tintagel to 
Plymouth, which shall leave English names on one side and 
Celtic on the other, and define the limits of English predomi- 
nance with perhaps greater precision than that with which a 
corresponding line in Brittany separates Vrai Bretagne Breton- 
nante from La Bretagne Douce, and marks the boundary of 
Frankish conquest and influence. Our annals, moreover, at the 
time they begin to be authentic, represent the Corn-wealas as 
distinctly Celtic an establishment as the Wealas or Welsh. 
Till the time of Ethelstan, Cornwall was, for the Cornish, 
governed by its own earls; and considering the closeness of the 
intercourse which, as Cesar informs us, was maintained between 
the Veneti, the ancestors of the Morbihannais, and the ancient 
Britons, it is more than likely that, during the period of the 
Roman occupation, Cornwall had herself received settlers from 
Armorica, which country was, in her turn, destined to receive 
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from Britain large bands of exiles and a new name. To what- 
ever branch, then, of the parent stock the Cornwealas belonged, 
they were, equally with the Armoricans and the Welsh, Celts ; 
and, if any credit is to be attached to the tract of Gildas, as an 
embodiment at least of current traditions, the rocks of Cornwall 
afforded to British tribes driven before the victorious Saxon, an 
asylum, of narrower dimensions it may be, yet no less secure than 
that sought amidst the mountains of Wales or on the shores of 
Armorica. However narrow the field of research offered in this 
‘ little angle,’ as Carew, in his ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ terms his 
native county, and however adverse certain influences have for 
centuries been to its retention of primitive characteristics, it 
seems, on these accounts, not unreasonable to search for links of 
a chain binding together in the past the inhabitants of Brittany 
and Cornwall. 

We have already alluded to the resemblance between the 
Armorican and Cornish dialects, as a proof of affinity between 
the two nations, and have touched slightly on a similarity we 
have ourselves traced in point of expression and cast of features 
between the Breton and Cornish peasantry. The evidence of 
physiognomy must, however, be foregone, for it is questionable 
whether, in either country, any one type of countenance can be 
defined as the prevalent type. But with this evidence we may 
readily afford to dispense, if we succeed in discovering a 
resemblance of a more inward character in the matter of 
thought and sentiment between the Bretons and the Cornish. 
For a search of this sort, we naturally turn to popular traditions, 
superstitions, and customs; for, as Souvestre remarks, traditions, 
if not true as to facts, are so as to sentiments; and superstitions, 
embodying, as they do, the inmost beliefs of a people, afford, 
when not fostered from without to serve ulterior purposes, no 
untruthful index of its characteristics. 

As might be expected from the far greater geographical 
extent and larger population of Brittany, a more ample and 
varied store of legend and tradition is furnished from its shores 
than from those of Cornwall; but, as would not be expected 
from the undoubted patriotism of the Cornish, far less has been 
done than might have been done towards collecting the treasures 
which the county largely possesses. To a goodly number of 
antiquaries who have described her curiosities or traced the 
pedigrees of her families, Cornwall may indeed lay claim ; but, 
granting that there are no popular songs, like the ‘ Barsaz-Briez,’ 
for a Cornish Villemarqué to collect, yet has she sadly lacked one 
who, like Souvestre, in Brittany, should have wreathed her monu- 
ments with tale and legend, and portrayed with loving hand 
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the home of fisherman and miner. What Mr. Hawker in his 
‘Cornish Ballads’ has done for the ‘thundering shores of Bude 
and Boss,’ and for his well-loved Tamar-side, might be done for 
other districts of the county which are as yet unsung and un- 
chronicled. To alien holiday-seekers has fallen too much the task 
which should have been a work of love to Cornwall’s own sons. 
Yet would our regret have been genuine, had any son of the 
soil, by pre-occupying the ground, deprived us of Mr. Halliwell’s 
uidance in tracing the ‘footsteps of the giants in Western 
ornwall.’ Of Borlase, indeed, a Cornishman bred and born, 
and author of the ‘ Antiquities and Natural History of Cornwall,’ 
none can speak lightly who has sought to acquaint himself, 
through that writer’s pages, with the superstitions and customs 
of the county, however he may smile at the Doctor’s pet theory 
of the Druidical origin of the rock-basins. The new edition of 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ which we have placed at the 
head of this article, besides containing much fresh information, 
reflects no slight credit upon its editor, Mr. C. Hazlitt, for 
his setiibiont arrangement of heretofore ill-assorted though 
valuable materials. Its pages on Cornish folk-lore, with which 
alone we are concerned, we shall not hesitate to lay under con- 
tribution in supplementing our own researches. Of Brittany 
and its byways we have learnt more elsewhere than from the 
pages of Mrs. B. Palliser. Into its byways, indeed, we are 
scarcely led. A réchauffé of Souvestre might have well been 
— and in a volume of three hundred pages, fewer than, in 
, ninety lines might surely have sufficed as quotations from the 
ms of Briseux. Still, the authoress furnishes us with a few 
egends, and helps at least to sustain the interest of the public 
in a country with which, as a nation, we have had, in the past, 
so close a connection.* 

One of the most striking and characteristic features of the 
landscape in certain parts of Brittany and Cornwall, and, as 
we have said, points of resemblance between the two countries, 
is supplied by the Celtic monuments. In the form of cromlechs 
or dolmens, stone circles, menhirs, and peulvens, or pillar-stones, 
they crown the knolls, dot the heaths, and line the coasts of 
either country. Of the numerous theories—some absurd, some 
rational, but now mostly exploded—which antiquaries have 
formerly held with regard to the origin of these stone monu- 
ments, nothing need be said. Researches of comparatively 
recent date, carried on in Brittany, in the Channel Islands, and 


i In our recent notices of contemporary literature, we have called 
ge attention to the interesting ‘‘ Ramble into Brittany” with which 
t, Musgrave has enriched the literature of the subject. 
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in as distant a field as Russia, have not only established the 
theory, which we believe Borlase was the first to put forward, 
that the cromlech was raised for sepulchral purposes, but have 
further shown that it was originally covered with a barrow or 
heap, composed generally of mould, and that the stone-circles, 
which it was the fashion to connect with the judicature or 
religion of the Druids, were, at least, in many cases, nothing but 
the wall of boundary or support to this barrow. In the course 
of ages the heaps have, indeed, as a rule, been removed, probably 
for the sake of their mould, or through search for the treasures 
they were supposed to conceal; but we need go no farther 
than Cornwall for an instance of a stone-circle surrounding 
a cromlech, and for the record of the removal, as late as the 
beginning of the century, of a barrow, beneath which were dis- 
covered the upright slabs of a cromlech from which the capstone 
had slipped off, though it was still leaning against them. As, 
however, the date of these monuments is, to a great extent, 
matter of conjecture, we can build but slightly for proof of 
affinity of race upon the fact of their existence on our own 
shores and those of Brittany; still less so when we meet with 
these structures in countries so widely separated as India and 
our own isle, ancient Scythia and Western France, the North of 
Europe and Malta. But it is otherwise with the popular tradi- 
tions and superstitions which have attached themselves in the 
course of time to these monuments, like moss and lichen to the 
surface of a rock. These furnish some ground, at least, of 
legitimate comparison between the inhabitants of the various 
countries in which such structures occur. 

The tradition current in Cornwall as to the origin of the 
stone-circles and pillar-stones is that they were human beings 
who were transformed into stone for the offence of breaking 
the Sabbath. Hence the names of ‘ Dawns-mén,’ or dancing- 
stones, and ‘Merry Maidens,’ applied to these stone circles, 
and that of the ‘ Pipers,’ borne by two upright stones 
standing in the immediate neighbourhood of one of them, 
and which are supposed to represent the musicians who 
abetted the maidens in their profanation. Through a similar 
fancy, the name of ‘ Hurlers’ has attached to the stone- 
circles, near the famous Cheese-wring, the offence in this 
case being indulgence in the national pastime of hurling. By 
a like act of transformation, popular tradition in Brittany 
accounts for the origin of the stone avenues of Carnac. The 
array of pillars was once a pagan army, twelve hundred strong, 
who were arrested, through sudden petrifaction, in their pursuit 
of St. Cornelius. As to the cromlechs, these are connected by 
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the Western Cornish with the doings of the primeval giants, 
whose existence in this part of the county, and especially in the 
Land’s End district, is matter of common tradition. They are 
popularly termed ‘ quoits,’ being supposed to be the quoits at 
which the gigantic athletes were wont, when in playful humour, 
to hurl the boulders, which now lie strewn on many a hill-side 
in attestation of this ancient practice. The Bretons, on the 
contrary—while applying to their cromlechs, or, as the French 
term them, do/mens, in common with the peulven and menhirs, 
the generic name of ‘ pierres,’ as the Cornish that of ‘ stones ’— 
associate these structures with the notion of enchanted ground, 
the home of elf and fairy. The moors and heaths on which, as 
a rule, these monuments stand, being the appointed domain of 
the Korils, a tribe of the Korrigans, the representatives in Brit- 
tany of malevolent, as the Zewz are of benevolent spirits— 
the dolmens constitute naturally the head-quarters of the little 
people. Hence they issue not on missions of mercy, like the 
friendly fewz to aid the peasant in all kinds of agricultural 
and homely pursuits, but to teaze and distress him with vague 
anticipations of ill. Here, too, beneath and around the dark, 
weird forms of dolmen and stone-pillar, they dance from night- 
fall to dawn, and woe to the mortal who ventures on the 
enchanted ground during these mystic hours. The lightest 
penalty he will suffer is to be drawn into the fairy round, and to 
know no rest for his wearied limbs tiil cock-crow or the first 
streak of dawn break the spell. Ere now, has an unlucky 
sonneur, aggravating the offence of his trespass by presuming to 
lay on his bagpipes, paid a heavier penalty in the loss of his 
Fite’ for none that has piped for fairies can live to play for 
ordinary mortals. Wherever, then, stone monuments abound, 
these elfin enemies of mankind are numerous and active; and so 
powerful have they proved in the dolmen and menhir-strewn 
districts of Finisterre and Morbihan, as to have exiled into the 
neighbouring Leonais the whole race of the kindly ¢euz. 

In Cornwall, it would seem that the pixies do not affect the 
cromlechs in like fashion. Possibly they regard them as the 
inalienable property of the giants, or at least as sacred to their 
memory. Yet is it notorious that they frequent a spot in the 
immediate vicinity of Chin cromlech, near St. Just, for the 
purpose of holding fairs or otherwise disporting themselves ; fa 
practice of which we possess auricular as well as ocular evidence, 
for music of the most melodious character has been heard to 
grace these festive réwnions. But whatever their haunts, the 
pixies resemble their brethren of Brittany in the mischievous, if 
not malevolent, practices they indulge in towards our race. 
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Indeed, they discover a love of mischief for its own sake. Now 
it is that the fisherman is roused from his midnight sleep by a 
shrill voice piercing through his keyhole and informing him 
that his boat is adrift, though all the while it is safe at its 
moorings. Now it is that the peasant hopelessly loses his way 
on the moors, or amidst the cornfields of his own neighbour- 
hood, apparently through the density of a fog, but really through 
a misty veil having been wrapped round him in particular by 
the mischievous hands of the pixies. To add to his perplexity, 
he hears from some unknown quarter shouts of laughter and 
clapping of hands, for the space it may be, as an unlucky subject 
of fairy malice once informed us, of three mortal hours. At 
times the milkmaid cannot find the door of her own familiar 
cowshed, or a man the way about his room, and this because the 
one and the other are pixy-led. The sole remedy, and of its 
efficacy living witness could be adduced, is to turn coat or gown, 
pockets and all, inside out. Yet do these elves partake as well 
of the kindly disposition of the fewz. Mr. C. Hazlitt cites two 
instances of farmers finding their wheat thrashed out during 
night-time by some mysterious agency, which they discovered to 
be that of the pixies; and, sad to say, of their losing their valuable 
services, the one by tendering his thanks, the other by offering as 
remuneration a new suit of clothes. And have we not on record, 
as having occurred less than two centuries ago, the instance of 
a damsel who was ‘ fed for six months by a small sort of airy 
people called fairies ;’ a mode of sustenance which not even the 
walls of Bodmin gaol, within which this favourite of the pixies 
was confined by order of Tregeagle of cruel fame, availed to 
interrupt ? Most capricious, whether in kindness or the reverse, 
was a certain sprite named Gathon, whose sphere of influence 
lay, and for aught we know to the contrary still lies, in the 
Cornish mines. If in favour the miner could, through his 
agency, at once detect the richest lodes ; if out of favour, none 
but the poorest: while, to add the suffering of insult to that of 
injury, every stroke of his hammer was, in this latter case, mys- 
teriously echoed, and a loud laugh heard ringing through the 
lonely galleries, and mocking at his futile labour, 

But to return to the dolmens and pillar-stones of Brittany. 
Not only are these frequented by the Korrigans, but tenanted by 
monsters, dragons, and unhappy spirits, who keep watch over 
untold treasures concealed beneath these structures. Once a 
year, during the mystic hour of the midnight mass of Christmas 
eve, that short but blessed season of respite for the curse- 
stricken creation, when brute beasts obtain the faculty of speech, 
and those who devour or flee from one another fraternize in 
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loving amity, these tortured spirits are freed to bathe, or to 
quench their thirst, in the waters of any lake or stream that may 
happen to be near. Yet all do not enjoy this yearly respite. 
Some spirits there are, who having been doomed to fiercer tor- 
ture, are suffered to slake their thirst but once in a century. In 
either case, the wondrous stores of gold and precious stones lie 
during this brief season unguarded and exposed; and provided 
that certain conditions are observed—such as grasping in the 
hand the herb of the Cross entwined with cinquefoil, sprinkling 
holy water, and in some cases victimizing to the spirits some 
unwary friend who has been induced to join in the search 
unfurnished with these requisites—mortals have now a chance of 
obtaining the much-coveted wealth. It is a moment dreamed 
of long beforehand by the vagabond treasure-seeker, who thus 
hopes at last to secure his El-dorado; but woe to him if he linger 
till the stony array rush headlong back to their deserted posts 
to crush him to earth, and claim his spirit as their own. That 
St. Patrick, on one of his missionary tours, raised a giant thirty 
feet high from the cromlech under which he had been buried a 
hundred years, baptized him, and dismissed his soul to bliss, and 
that, of old, monsters tenanted the cromlechs of Wales, are 
matters of sober statement on the pages of Irish hagiology and 
Cymric literature ; but Cornwall, we fear, has no like tradition to 
offer. Through a vulgar, money-grubbing disposition in one of 
her peasants—no professional treasure-seeker—the Mén Scrypha, 
or Written Stone, near Lanyon, fell, it is true, flat on its face; no 
store, however, rewarded the search ; and as neither the stone in 
question, nor the ‘pipers’ or ‘hurlers,’ have been seen at the 
mystic hour on Christmas eve, or indeed at any other time, to 
quit their ground with a view to quench their thirst, or to confer 
with one another or the ‘Merry Maidens’ on the events of the 
past year, the merveilles de la nuit de Noel are, we conclude, 
denied to our heretical shores. There is one exception, how- 
ever. It isa West-country superstition that oxen, though holding 
no converse together, like their kind in Brittany, fall fon; their 
knees in worship as the clock strikes twelve on the eve of Old 
Christmas Day, the alteration of the style being a matter beyond 
their comprehension. A countryman, near Launceston, informed 
Mr. Brand, towards the end of the last century, that he once, 
with some others, watched oxen in their stalls at this hour, with 
a view to testing the truth of the vulgar notion. The two oldest 
oxen, and they only, fell upon their knees, and made ‘a cruel 
moan like Christian creatures.’ 

From instances like these of the traditional association of the 
Celtic monuments of Cornwall and Brittany with the notion of 
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giants, fairies, and imprisoned spirits, we turn to their connection 
with the superstitious practices, and, in the latter country, 
religious observances, of the peasant population. The crucifix, 
which in Brittany so frequently surmounts the menhir, unlike 
the simple wayside cross of Cornwall, forms with it a composite 
structure, curiously indicative of the mingling in the minds of 
the people of a present with a past form of faith and worship, be 
that past form Druidical or other. Indeed, there is good reason 
to suspect that the reverential awe which a Breton exhibits 
when passing one of these stone monuments is evoked, not by 
the crucifix, but by the monolith itself. The extraordinary 
cures which he deems he may obtain through contact with the 
mysterious object of his reverence, point likewise to a belief in its 
sacred character. Not that there is any question of the Breton’s 
Catholicism ; the word of his recteur is his law, and without the 
priestly blessing his fields cannot produce their fruits nor 
his departed relatives rest peacefully in their graves: yet the 
stone-structures of his native heaths not unfrequently enter as 
an indispensable ingredient into the composition of his supersti- 
tious nostrums. In a village in the department of Morbihan, 
where it seems the pierres generally are invested with a degree 
of sanctity, the application of pieces of quartz, which have 
received additional virtue by having been placed on a Christian 
altar, is deemed a sure remedy for headache. In another village, 
the inhabitants seek a cure for rheumatism by placing them- 
selves in an aperture in a so-called Druidical altar, invoking 
at the same time the aid of St. Etienne. For other purposes, 
however, than that of obtaining cures are the Celtic monuments 
resorted to. They are supposed to furnish a test of innocence. 
Count D’Amezeuil, in his ‘Récits Bretons,’ gives a curious 
instance of this belief, one which he had himself witnessed. A 
lad, accused unjustly of theft, appeals for his exculpation to the 
judgment which a certain ‘stone of the dwarfs’ was deemed 
capable of pronouncing. Like a good Catholic, he makes the 
sign of the Cross, addresses the stone, a broken peulven, in these 
words :—‘ Pierre, si je suis un voleur, déclare-le hautement en 
dansant ; mais si je suis innocent, je t’ordonne de ne pas 
bouger.’ The mode of decision, be it observed, was just the 
opposite of that of the Cornish logan-stones, which— 


‘move obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose breast is pure.’ 


The stone resists his utmost attempts to move it; and thus, to 
the complete satisfaction of a surrounding crowd, clears the 
youth from all suspicion. 
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On this virtue, which is supposed to be inherent in the pillar- 
stones and dolmens alike, and has gained them the title of 
‘ Pierres de la Vérité,’ turns one of the Barsaz-briez, or popular 
songs of Brittany. The ‘Chant de la féte du Juin,’ refers to a 
custom of ancient date, and once widely prevalent, but now 
confined to a few districts in the Pays de Vannes and Cor- 
nouaille, where it still preserves the tradition of the religious 
ceremonies observed of old at the summer solstice, and of which 
our own Cornwall furnishes a relic. On each Saturday in June 
it is the custom in these parts for the youths and lasses to 
assemble for a dance, which is held around a dolmen, and from 
which all married people are rigorously excluded. The men 
appear with green wheat-ears in their hats, the women with 
flax-blossoms. Immediately upon their arrival at the scene of 
festivity, those whose hands or affections are engaged deposit 
their bouquets upon the dolmen. If during the féte they prove 
faithful to one another, their offerings will remain for weeks 
as fresh as when first placed upon the stone; but if unfaithful, 
their conduct or sentiments will instantly be betrayed by the 
withering of the flowers. A rocking-stone near Quimperlé 
which bears the name of ‘ La pierre aux maris trompés,’ affords 
to husbands a similar test of the fidelity of their spouses. In 
former days it was commonly consulted by those who suspected 
their wives of infidelity, and to this day the partner of a faithless 
wife finds himself unable to move it. That the test should 
apply to the weaker sex alone, argues, we fear, on the part of 
the men, not so much irreproachableness of morals, as a fancied 
superiority to law, and a contempt of women, which is said to 
be a characteristic of the Breton peasant. 

Such instances as these are noteworthy as illustrative not only 
of the cropping up of pagan customs in the midst of Christianity, 
but of the interweaving, and this under priestly sanction, of a 
past with a present religion. Similar instances occurring in 
Cornwall of this mingling of two religions, we shall have 
occasion to point out in certain superstitions still prevalent in 
that county. That it is from their pagan forefathers that the 
Bretons of the present day have inherited this religious regard 
for the stone monuments as well as for certain springs of their 
country is evident, when we connect the accusation brought by 
the Fathers of Tours in the sixth century against the inhabitants 
of Western Gaul of being ‘veneratores lapidum, excolentes 
sacra fontium,’ with the practices just alluded to, and the 
testimony of D’Amezeuil, who speaks of his countrymen in these 
words, ‘Ils aiment 4 consulter les pierres celtiques, les sources, 
‘les eaux des certaines fontaines placés sous l’invocation des 
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‘ saints, ou des saintes pour retrouver les objets perdus ou volés.’ 
This proof of the tenacity with which an ancient form of 
worship may be clung to through succeeding ages of so-called 
enlightenment is certainly remarkable. But this is not all. 
In the ecclesiastical sanction afforded, at least, partially at the 
present day to many of the superstitious practices of the Bretons, 
when taken in connection with the well-known advice of Gregory 
the Great to his missionaries, to the effect that in their dealings 
with the heathen they were to proceed step by step, to yield on 
certain points, and above all to leave whatever had in it a root 
of good, may be detected on the part of the early evangelisers of 
Armorica, and of their modern representatives—evidence, either 
of an ineffectual opposition to the deep-rooted superstitions of 
the people, or of a compromise effected and maintained ever 
since between Paganism and Christianity. Of the actual diffi- 
culties, too, with which, even in recent times, earnest and zealous 
preachers have had to contend in Brittany, owing to the super- 
stitious and idolatrous regard entertained by the peasantry 
towards their Celtic monuments, there can be no question. As 
late as the middle of the last century a Jesuit Father, when on 
a tour of evangelization in the Pays de Vannes, was forced, as a 
last resource in order to get a hearing, to mount a dolmen, 
which he knew had been the scene in former times of heathen 
rites, and was still an object of the utmost veneration. Of the 
adoption in very early times of the policy of compromise, which 
Gregory enjoined upon his emissaries, a curious instance has 
come to light through the researches of Villemarqué. This 
author, when forming his collection of the Barsaz-briez, met, 
for the first time, in a village in Finisterre with a song, which 
the children of the place were in the habit of singing, though 
their acquaintance with it was derived through oral tradition 
alone. The ballad, however, is a popular one throughout 
Cornouaille. It purports to be a dialogue between a Druid 
and his scholar, and embodies a considerable amount of sym- 
bolism of a heathen cast. To this song a Latin hymn in 
common use at aseminary in the neighbouring town of Quimper, 
was found by Villemarqué to bear a close resemblance, the form 
of both being so remarkable that the one must evidently have 
been formed upon the model of the other. The hymn was, in 
fact, the counterpart, under a Christian dress, of the ballad ; 
the notion of the importance of unity, the keynote of the latter, 
finding its response in the doctrine of the unity of God in the 
former. Twelve questions with their answers form the substance 
of the hymn as of the ballad. We subjoin the two first stanzas 
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of either piece by way of specimen, giving the French trans- 
lation of the ballad :— 


‘Chante moi le série du nombre un... . 
Pas de série pour le nombre un ; la necessité unique, 
Le trépas, pére de la douleur ; rien avant, rien de plus. 


‘Chante moi le série du nombre deux. . . 
Deux beeufs attelés 4 une coque ; ils 
Tirent, ils vont expirer ; voyez la merveille. 
La necessité unique,’ &c. 


‘ Dic mihi quid unus ? 
Unus est Deus 
Qui regnat in ceelis. 


‘ Dic mihi quid sunt duo? 
Duo sunt testamenta, 
Unus est Deus,’ 


The superstition which prevails in Brittany in reference to 
the herie dor, or selago, a plant belonging to the Vervain 
family, offers another instance of this rehabilitating of pagan 
beliefs in a Christian garb. According to popular tradition, 
this plant diffuses a light readily perceptible to those who are in 
a condition to perceive it; in other words, to those who are in a 
state of grace, are clad in white, and happen to have their feet 
bare. Whoever fulfilling this threefold condition chances to set 
his foot upon the herbe d’or will at once comprehend the 
language of any animal that may happen to be near him. In 
no case, however, is steel or iron to touch the mystic plant. 
According to Pliny the Druids were tied to conditions curiously 
similar in gathering the selago, which they regarded as a charm 
against all misfortunes. It was to suffer no contact with iron | 
or steel, and he who plucked it was to be in a state of fasting, 
and clothed in white. The application by the Bretons of the 
name of the ‘ herb of the cross’ to the common vervain is yet 
another instance. This plant, as is well known, was sacred 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, as also amongst those some- 
what mythical personages the Druids, and its importance in the 
eyes of the treasure-seeker has been already alluded to in con- 
nection with the wonders of Christmas Eve. 

To these instances of superstitious regard paid by the Bretons 
to their stone monuments, and of the interweaving of Paganism 
with Christianity, what has Cornwall to offer in the way of 
parallel? Can we on her shores, as on those of Brittany, detect 
in the path of existing ignorance and superstition vestiges of an 
old religion—footsteps in which at first the new religion deemed 
it politic, if not necessary, to plant her own feet? Amongst 
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the Cornish, as amongst the Bretons, there prevails, or has 
prevailed till very lately, the belief that certain curative virtues 
are attached to the stone monuments of their county. The 
custom of crawling, or dragging others, especially young 
children, through the aperture of the mén-an-tol, or holed stones, 
with a view to the cure of rheumatism, is an ancient one; it 
was practised very commonly during the last century, and it 
can scarcely be said to be obsolete at the present day. Only a 
few years ago an old man made the assertion that he had 
crawled through the hole of the mén-an-tol near Lanyon, in the 
hope of curing an obstinate pain in his back, from which he was 
at the time suffering; and Mr. Halliwell, in his ‘ Footsteps of 
the Giants,’ records a similar instance of equally recent date. 
As to when this custom came into practice we are wholly in the 
dark, but that it arose out of a superstitious regard for the stones 
themselves there can be little doubt. 

In Cornwall, however, it is not around the Celtic monuments, 
but the wells for which the county is famous, that superstition 
lingers so fondly. It is these which have held and still hold in 
the minds of the Cornish the place of regard and esteem, which in 
Brittany is occupied by the menhirs in common with the shrines 
of Christian saints and with certain springs—for who can forget 
the ‘fontaine de Baranton ?’—and they hold it, too, on similar 
ground, viz., that of their supposed remedial virtues, and their 
adaptation to the purposes of divination, and in one case at least to 
that of testing faith. It is in allusion to this last-named property, 
which tradition has attached to the waters of St. Madron’s Well, 
that Mr. Hawker, in his ‘Cornish Ballads,’ has represented King 
Arthur gathering his knights around the well’s brink for the 
test of their truth and fealty. The stream which, innocuous to 
the rest of the company, seethed and boiled around the hand 
of the guilty Sir Mordred, and which has since solved the doubts, 
revealed the future, and cured the aches of many a succeeding 
generation, feeds, during the summer droughts, the saintly well 
no longer; but the walls of the baptistery, the rude altar, and 
the stone seats for weary pilgrims still exist, picturesque in their 
ruin, and their mantle of fern, ivy, and creeper, not unmingled 
with the bright flowers of the foxglove. As to the mode of 
conducting the hydromancy, which was practised very generally 
at this spring during the last century, and is so still, we believe, 
at St. Cleer’s Well, it was simple enough. It consisted ‘in 
‘dropping pins or pebbles into the water, and shaking the 
‘ ground around so as to raise bubbles from the bottom.’ Certain 
conditions, it is true, had to be observed as to time and season, 
and the feast of Corpus Christi was in former days deemed a 
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favourable opportunity for divination at this particular well. 
The belief in obtaining cures from certain springs is still a 
common one. Formerly each well thus miraculously gifted 
was famous for the cure of some particular disease, and such is 
still the popular opinion. The waters of St. Madron’s Well 
cured both weak and aching limbs, and in the beginning of 
May it is still resorted to for this purpose. As in Ireland, and 
at a well of St. Fillan’s in Scotland, small rags may be seen 
fluttering on the shrubs that grow near. These are votive 
offerings from grateful parents. St. Uny’s Well, in the parish 
of Sancreed, enjoys, or enjoyed less than ten years ago, a high 
reputation for the cure of maimed and crippled children, 
although in this case again the miraculous virtues of the water 
‘are somewhat narrowly restricted, viz., to the three first Wed- 
nesdays in May. In times past St. Nun’s pool, in Altarnun, 
—and others might be named—was deemed to possess remedial 
properties of a still higher order, as it was reckoned conducive 
to the cure of madness in the case of those who were subjected 
to the process of ‘boussening’ in its waters, an operation 
which consisted in suddenly tumbling the unfortunate patient 
into the pool, and tossing him up and down till his fury 
forsook him. Other springs exercised a still more subtle 
influence. A stream, which runs close to Ludgvan church, 
received of old, from the saint whose name it bears, the property 
of saving from hanging all who were baptized in it; and so 
strong was the belief entertained in its possession of this 
virtue, and so important was the immunity it secured deemed 
to be, that up to the last century parents were wont to bring 
their children from a distance to be baptized in this potent 
stream: In the adjacent parish of Gulval, the site of a well 
used to be pointed out, whose waters, according to Hals, served 
the purpose of modern spirit-rappitig to the Cornish of former 
days, for by the colour of the bubbles which rose from their 
surface all who came to inquire could acquaint themselves as 
to the welfare or existence of absent friends and relatives. 
We need scarcely refer to the well of St. Keyne, immortalised 
by Southey’s ballad. It is visited by a yearly crowd of tourists, 
from no other motive than that of curiosity, all sober belief in 
its mysterious properties havitig doubtless passed away. Yet a 
remnant of the old stiperstition survives in the practice still 
observed by those who are married in the parish church of 
tacing down the lane which leads to the well for a draught of 
its water, as soon as the wedding ceremony is over. A con- 
siderable traffic, too, is carried on in supplying the brides and 
bridegrooms of Plymouth with bottles filled from the spring. 
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But to revert from these somewhat mysteriously-gifted wells 
to those which can boast nothing better than medicinal properties, 
the question naturally arises whether there is anything in the 
mineral ingredients of the water of the various springs to account 
for the popular belief in their virtues. Borlase tested several 
springs, with a view to satisfy himself on this very matter; and 
although he ascertained that some springs were distinctly chaly- 
beate, yet in others, und precisely those whose remedial virtues 
were matter of most implicit belief, he could detect no other 
ingredients, or ingredients in no other proportions than were to A 
be found in ordinary though pure well-water. Had, however, ae 
the doctor’s analysis resulted in the discovery of a physical 
foundation for the popular belief as to the ctires that could be 
obtained, we must, at any rate, have assigned to a different 
source the kindred belief in the predictive virtues of the waters, 
and that source none other than an ingrained tendency on the 
part of the people to superstition and the love of the marvellous. 
Another matter of inquiry suggests itself, the consideration of 
which may furnish an answer to the question already raised, as 
to whether Cornwall offers, like Brittany, any traces of a com- 
promise effected in past times between an old and a new faith, ni 
which the temper of its inhabitants seemed to demand. When | a 
did this popular superstition arise in connection with springs ? 4 a 
Was it before or subsequently to the erection of the Christian Pa 
baptisteries, which in so many cases are attached to the wells ? 
We cannot but think that in many cases it not only had existed ai 
in pre-Christian times, but that its prevalence and hold over | 7 
the religious sentiments of the people were the raison d’étre of * 
the numerous baptisteries and instances of springs dedicated to 
Christian saints that are to be met with in Cornwall. The 
holy men who aie 

‘ Had their lodges in the wilderness, ia 
Or built them cells by the shadowy sea,’ ad 
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were, it is true, very numerous, as the nomenclature of Cornish a 
villages testifies. Their influence over the people during their VW 
life-time, and the veneration which attached to their memory 
may indeed have been great, but the antiquity of hydromancy 
and perhaps the analogy of the undoubtedly ton-Christian 
superstition with regard to the mén-an-tol, would lead ts to qd 
the conclusion that the erection of the baptisteries, instead of Pin 
giving rise to the superstitious practices that still linger around a 
them, is rather an evidence on the part of the early evangelizers ad 
of the Cornish at once of a wish to furnish opportunities for 
baptism to theif converts, and of a policy similar to that 
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recommended by Gregory the Great, and followed by those 
who in Brittany raised the symbol of Christian worship on the 
top of the menhir. Christianity, unable to eradicate from the 
popular mind the veneration for certain springs, did the best 
she could; she erected the baptistery, and gave the names of 
her saints and hermits to the waters over which spirits and 
demons had presided. Still, even in the matter of nomen- 
clature, the old religion is, curiously enough, found to assert 
itself. St. Nun’s Well, near Lelynt, bears more commonly the 
name of the ‘ Pisky’s Well,’ the popular belief being that the 
dropping of a pin into its waters will not only prevent the 
pixies from misleading those who perform this ceremony, but 
will secure their good services in matters of husbandry. 

The Breton tradition with regard to the herbe d’or has 
been adduced as the Christian form, so to speak, of the super- 
stitious belief and practice attributed by Pliny to the Druids 
in reference to the selago. Cornwall likewise furnishes what 
seems to be a relic of a belief in the transmigration of souls, 
which, we are told, was a prominent article in the Druidical 
creed. An instance of this, Mr. Halliwell informs us, a gentleman 
met with, when shooting at a raven on Marazion Green, about 
the year 1770. ‘An old man on the spot observing the bird 
‘ aimed at, severely rebuked the sportsman, telling him that he 
‘ ought on no account to have shot at a raven, for that King 
‘ Arthur was still alive in the form of that bird.’ 

This leads us to another point of resemblance between the 
Bretons and the Cornish—the heritage which the two nations 
alike possess in the Arthurian legends. It is allowed that no 
small amount of the difficulty which critics have met with in 
determining the localities referred to in these stories has arisen 
from the interweaving of one version of the legend with the 
other—the Armorican with the Welsh; it may be added, that 
some at least arises from the confusion caused by the writers 
of the romans applying as Frenchmen the term ‘ Cornouaille’ 
alike to the English county, and to a district, wider far in those 
days than now, of Brittany. With the undoubted rights of Wales 
and North Britain to a considerable share of the localities that 
figure in Arthurian story we have no concern. Cornwall lays 
claim, as is well known, to the possession of her hero’s birth- 
place, nor in the romans does her claim appear to be disputed. 
On her soil, too, Arthur fell; whether on the fabled land of 
Lyonesse, according to Tennyson, or on the field of Camlan, on 
the supposed site of which tradition points out the very spot 
where the death-wound was received, at a bridge near Sasa, 
ford, which to this day bears the name of Slaughter Bridge, 
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or Sloven’s Bridge. Cornwall boasts also beneath the twin 
shadow of her mountains Row-tor and Brown Willy, an Arthur’s 
Hall; while Tintagel—in the crowds of visitors yearly attracted 
to its grey rock like pilgrims to a shrine—still bears witness to 
the imperishable traditions of the king. To quote the words of 
Borlase, ‘ Whatever is great, and the use and author unknown, 
is in Cornwall, for the most part, attributed to Arthur.’ But 
however closely linked with the beginning and end of her 
prince our county may be, Brittany can assert, alike from the 
romans, her popular songs, and the ancient traditions of the 
peasants, an unquestioned claim to the scene of many of his 
exploits. The strand near Lannion, where Arthur slew the 
dragon ; the rock in Finisterre to which for seventeen years he 
fastened his steed; the Kastel-Arthur, near Huel-goat; even 
Mont St. Michel, on whose crag dwelt the giant who fell by his 
arm, form part of Brittany’s Arthurian inheritance. More than 
this, a claim to the possession of the mysterious isle of Avalon 
which we in our patriotism have been wont to identify with 
Glastonbury—the Ynis-gutrien of the old chronicler—is urged 
by the Bretons in favour of a little island off the Cétes du Nord. 
As a matter of history, moreover, so strong was the belief, 
entertained amongst the Bretons as late as the twelfth century, 
in the reappearance of Arthur in fulfilment of Merlin’s prophecy, 
that to question the likelihood of such an event was to expose 
the sceptic to the chance of being stoned to death. Nor long 
after this date was it that Brittany gave tangible proof of the 
deep-seated nature of this belief, in the aspirations she breathed 
around the infant son of Geoffrey Plantagenet ; in the determi- 
nation of her barons to bestow upon him, in opposition to the 
expressed wishes of Henry II. of England, the loved name of 
Arthur ; and above all, in the bitter indignation, roused in the 
breast of lord and vassal alike, by the treachery of the French 
Philip and the brutality of John. It is curious to note how 
powerful an influence is exercised to this day over the Breton 
mind by the traditional renown of Arthur. From the summit 
of the Menez-Arrez, his army is seen at break of day to 
defile, whenever a war impends; his march, to which Ville- 
marqué attributes considerable antiquity, is still one of the most 
popular of Breton songs, and was in the Chouan war turned to 
no slight practical use; while as late as the last generation, a 
game called ‘ Jeu d’Arthur’ was in vogue amongst the children 
of the peasants, and, in a parodied form, amongst those of their 
better-born neighbours as well. 
Now local claims such as these, based as they are upon popular 
tradition, go to prove the British origin of the Arthurian 
No. CIV, x 
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legends, which, although now admitted amongst the most 
learned critics of the romans, has by no means been always 
so. They point out, as it were, the course of streams, which, 
whether in the form of minstrel’s lay, or of popular tradition, 
had long permeated Brittany and the British portion of our 
island, ere they were brought by the hand of the romance- 
writers—Wace, Boron, Chrestien of Troyes, and others—into 
a deeper channel, to be coloured by a soil of a later and 
more chivalrous, but less pure age. And that these streams of 
Arthurian lay and tradition are seen through the mists of 
antiquity to well forth alike in Brittany and in our own isle, 
suggests the inference that not only had the minstrel wandered 
from the shores of Britain to those of Armorica, but that he had 
there sung his lay in the willing ears of those who had enshrined 
in their inmost hearts the name of Arthur, as of one who had 
led their exiled forefathers against the hated Saxon. A personal 
interest such as this in the subject of the lay would naturally 
lead the settlers, in course of time, to claim on Armorican 
ground for these traditions of their hero that ‘local habita- 
tion and name’ which they hold to this day. On no other 


hypothesis than this, certainly not on that which supposes the . 


Arthurian legends to be simply a creation of the brain of the 
romance-writers, is it easy to account for the especial localiza- 
tion in Britain and Armorica of the stories of the Round Table. 
In the traditions, then, which in Cornwall are attached to 
Tintagel and its neighbourhood, and in Brittany to the legend- 
stored district of Lannion, or the forest of Paimpont—the 
Broceliande of the romance—we have, as it seems to us, 
evidence of an affinity between the inhabitants of the two 
countries. 

We pass on to certain customs which bear us out still further. 
Those of our readers who have visited Penzance towards the end 
of June will probably have witnessed the ceremony of lighting 
bonfires and carrying torches through the streets of the town on 
the eves of the festivals of St. John and St. Peter. Though 
shorn of some of its former and more striking features, such as 
leaping over the fire and driving cattle over the dying embers, 
as a preventive against disease, it still presents a weird, old-world 
spectacle, as witnessed on these midsummer nights in the narrow 
streets and on the quays of our most westerly town. High and 
low, rich and poor, join, if not in the terch-burning part of the 
performance, yet in the practice, dangerous enough in a town 
abounding in straw-thatched houses, of firing off rockets and 
squibs. But the most notable feature about this curious custom 
is the tenacity with which it is clung to, despite late attempts on 
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the part of the municipality to suppress it, and notwithstanding 
the fact that none, or but very few, of the performers could 
assign any other reason for its observance than immemorial 
usage. And doubtless the custom is an ancient one; a relic of 
the festivities formerly pretty general in this country at the time 
of the summer solstice, to be met with, it is said, elsewhere in our 
island, in one locality in Wales, and in the northern counties. 
If originally it arose out of sun-worship, as it is supposed to 
have done, we have ‘another instance of the Christian saints 
coming in for the honours—here pyrotechnic—of the heathen 
deities. The worship of the saints is now a thing of the past, 
yet the custom of the bonfires, like that of seeking cures at the 
wells, survives ; and we are reminded of what Villemarqué says 
of Glastonbury and its famous thorn, which was planted by 
Druids’ hands, though claimed in a Christian age as Joseph of 
Arimathea’s staff :—‘ La foi de l’Apdtre a passé dans ces lieux, 
‘ helas ! comme la culte des Druides, et l’aubepine fleurit toujours.’ 

As to Brittany, the custom of lighting bonfires on St. John’s-eve 
not only prevails there very generally, but enjoys that ecclesias- 
tical sanction and supervision, the absence of which from the 
observance of ancient Celtic customs in our isle, the writer whose 
words we have just quoted pathetically laments over in his intro- 
duction to the ‘ Barsaz-briez.’ In many parishes in Brittany 
the clergy march in procession to the bonfire, which the cwré is 
the first to light: a brand from the pile is sought after and pre- 
served as a safeguard againt harm; and although the clergy 
need no longer, as in the seventh century, the monitions of a 
council to restrain them from the superstitious practice of leaping 
over the fires, and are wont to retire as soon as they have 
initiated the ceremonies, yet their connection with the proceed- 
ings, and the religious character they impart to them, are 
undeniable; and it is this feature which, together with the 
practice of driving cattle over the dying embers, now dis- 
tinguishes the Breton festival from the Cornish. Another, 
however, may be mentioned, as characterizing the Breton feu- 
de-joie—one which every Cornish maiden desirous of wedlock 
must surely desiderate. Common to both countries is the custom 
of dancing round the fires, and thereby symbolizing, it is said, 
the motion of the stars; but in Brittany a special zest is 
imparted to its observance, through the belief there current that 
every girl who dances round nine St. John’s fires before mid- 
night is sure to marry within the year. If less fortunate in this 
respect, our maidens are—or were—equally fortunate with their 
Breton sisters in possessing a test of their lovers’ fidelity some- 
what similar to that afforded by placing flowers upon —_— 
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on the Saturdays in June; and although the custom is neither 
Cornish in origin, nor has any claim to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the county, yet from its resemblance to the Breton 
practice, and from the connection of both customs with the 
ancient observance of the summer solstice, it deserves at least a 
passing notice. As late as the beginning of the century, it was 
not unusual for girls on Midsummer-eve to place orpine plants, 
or, as they were termed, ‘ Midsummer-men,’ in their rooms, and 
to observe in the morning which way their heads had inclined. 
According to the direction they had taken, could the girls ascer- 
tain the fidelity or faithlessness of their swains. The ancient 
customs observed at Bodmin, within the last fifty years, on the 
7th of July, under the title of the ‘ Bodmin-riding’—a festival 
half-floral, half-bacchanalian—point probably also to the cele- 
bration of the summer solstice. 

In the extreme west of Cornwall, a piece of heathenism still 
survives in the harvest custom of ‘cutting the neck,’ as waving 
in the air the last handful of corn, amidst the shouts of the 
reapers, is termed. Mr. Blight, who mentions. this in his 
‘Week at the Land’s End,’ informs us, that ‘ of old, the neck 
‘ was interwoven with flowers, and dedicated to the goddess of 
‘harvest.’ No exact counterpart of this custom is, to the best of 
our knowledge, to be met with in Brittany, on the borders of 
which, however, the popular love of the marvellous shows itself 
in the belief which assigns to the last sheaf a weight equal to 
that of the whole harvest, and endows, as is very necessary, with 
supernatural power the individual who is appointed to carry it 
to the threshing-floor. 

If, as Mr. Tom Taylor asserts, wrestling is essentially a Celtic 
exercise, and the fact of its being confined to that side of our 
island where the Celtic nationality retained its latest hold argues 
affinity between the inhabitants of these parts, surely the addiction 
of the Kernewotes, or inhabitants of Breton Cornouaille, to this 
exercise, bespeaks equally their affinity with the Cornish. So 
closely, indeed, are the laws, and what may be termed the nice 
points, the hugs and throws, of the game, as practised in Corn- 
wall, paralleled in Cornouaille, that one is inclined to suspect the 
existence in the far past of a set of rules laid down by, and 
7 — by order of,’ the ‘Corineus,’ or some other gymnastic 
club, founded in honour of the famous ducal athlete of that ilk, 

who pitched Gog-magog into the sea from the top of a cliff near 
Plymouth, and received the county of Cornwall as the reward of 
his feat. It would seem that the practice of wrestling has 
decreased sadly in our own Cornwall since the day when Carew 
wrote, ‘You will hardly meet anywhere with a party of boys 
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‘who will not readily entertain you with a specimen of their 
‘ skill in this profession.’ The long continuance in the county, 
compared with the rest of England, of the Guary-Mir, or 
Miracle-plays, and the acting of sacred dramas in a district of 
Brittany within even the last fifty years, were doubtless the 
result of the geographical position of the two countries, and the 
remoteness of their inhabitants from the centres of civilization, 
not of any common ingrained love of dramatic performances. To 
a like cause must be assigned the blot which formerly stained the 
fair character of both countries—the practice of wrecking, which 
lingered to a very recent date along the inhospitable and rock- 
bound coasts of Finisterre. It seems doubtful whether on this 
ground, or on that of affinity between the two races, we are to 
account for the prevalence in former days, alike in Cornwall 
and in Armorica, of the custom of applying the title of ‘ uncle,’ 
and in Cornwall that of ‘ aunt’ also, to elderly people, as a mark 
of respect. The custom, we suspect, was once more widely 
spread, and its appearance in America may be the transplanting 
of an old custom. There is, however, a marked similarity 
between the Cornish superstition, that the spjrits of those who 
are drowned may be heard by all who. visit the spot shortly 
afterwards, ‘ hailing their.own names,’ and the beliét current 
amongst Breton sailors aud: fishermen, that ‘those whe ‘eve 
met with a watery grave, when not in a state'of grace, leave 
likewise their spirits in the waters, and that their agonizing cries 
are heard as each year brings round the day and hour of their 
mishap. 

Amongst the legends, superstitions, and customs existing in 
Brittany and Cornwall, there are some which present but few 
points of resemblance, and others which present none at all, but 
which constitute the peculiar property of either country. The 
chalk fossils of our South Downs are one and the same with those 
of the northern coast of France, for the bold escarpment of Beachy 
Head and the white cliffs of the opposite coast belong to the 
same formation, and once formed one and the same line of hills. 
But it is otherwise with the superstitions and traditions of 
countries whose inhabitants may be linked together by the ties 
of a common extraction. Like streams that issue from the same 
source, but flow in different directions and through different 
formations, they will ever assume a colouring of their own. As 
might have been expected, too, the wide difference which has 
existed between the Bretons and the Cornish for the space of 
three centuries, in the matter of religion, has left its mark upon 
the religious sentiments and superstitious beliefs of the two 
nations. The practices and notions prevailing in Brittany in 
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connection with Christmas-eve find, as we have seen, with one 
slight exception, uo counterpart in Cornwall. The same may 
be said of those which relate to the eve of the Féte des Morts, 
and which, owing to their greater human interest, retain a still 
stronger hold upon the mind of the Breton peasant, and have 
gained upon his lips for November the title of ‘Le Mois Noir.’ 
We refer to the belief that on this evening the souls of the 
departed are allowed to visit their friends and relatives and the 
houses they once occupied, and to the practice resulting from 
this belief of leaving, in preparation for these ghostly visits, the 
fire burning and a cover laid at table, and of offering prayers 
over the graves of the dead with a view to assuage their 
purgatorial pains. On this night, as Souvestre remarks, the 
souls of the departed are as numerous in the house as the leaves 
in the deep Breton lanes. And woe to the impious man who, 
neglectful of his duty, shall encounter on this night the 
‘ Lavandiéres de Nuit,’ those phantoms that wash the shrouds of 
the dead, and force, with alternative of certain death, the passer- 
by to aid them, and then dislocate his arm if he wrings the coil 
of linen«the wroug: way! Pevilous to all is it to join in the 
fearfui,task but-woe the wretch svho recognises amongst the 
spectral, band, wife, or sister, grant, for whom he has raised no 
prayer on. the Féte des Merts,!,,Oprnwall, on the other hand, 
possesses legends and superstitions of her own, to which Brittany 
can lay no claim. Two, at least, of her legends suggest a Scan- 
dinavian origin: that of Giant Tregeagle, who for his sins is 
bound to empty the never-failing waters of Dozmary pool with a 
limpet-shell, and bind the sands on the seashore with a rope of 
sand; and that of the Spectre Huntsman and his pack of hounds. 
Another, to the effect that a baker’s daughter was transformed 
into an owl for refusing to give bread to Christ, and to which 
Shakspeare refers in ‘ Hamlet,’ is of long growth in Cornwall, 
but how it took root there is unknown. As to customs, it were 
little wonder that a country whose national toast, indicative of 
the occupations of its inhabitants, has been ‘ Tin, copper, and 
fish,’ should differ from one whose inhabitants, on the con- 
trary, are as a rule devoted to agriculture, and the highest pride 
of whose peasants is to be a proprietor of long standing in the 
parish. Indeed, the Cornish tinners possess a hagiology and a 
set of customs wholly their own; customs to some of which it 
is impossible to assign an origin with any degree of certainty, 
but which are supposed to commemorate more or less the 
discovery either of tin or of the process of smelting, and as 
instances of which may be named those cited by Mr. C Hazlitt 
as referring to Paul’s Pitcher Day and Picrous Day. 
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Yet, notwithstanding these points of difference, there are, as 
we have shown, many of marked resemblance between Brittany 
and Cornwall, in the matter of superstitious legends and 
customs. In either country we mect with a love of the mar- 
vellous, a strong belief in the unseen. Christianity, though her 
influence has been at work for centuries, has not got rid of super- 
stitions—she has onlychanged theirform. The crucifix surmounts 
the menhir; the cross adorns the fountain of heathen nymph ; 
the saints claim the fires of sun or nature-worship ; the pixies 
are the souls of unbaptized children; the spectre huntsman be- 
comes the Evil One. What another fifty years may accomplish 
in ridding Cornwall of the superstitions that still linger there is 
another matter. Beliefs and customs of long standing are now 
fast disappearing, and during the last half century more have 
disappeared than in two or three preceding centuries. Much of 
this change is the natural result of a wider diffusion of education 
and religious instruction ; much, of the zeal and activity of the 
Wesleyan body in particular, who for their success and popu- 
larity have claimed the title of the Church of Cornwall. Of the 
effect produced by their labours upon the popular superstitious 
creed let this one instance be given, occurring in a mining 
district formerly of indifferent repute, but now a head-quarters 
of Wesleyanism. A few years ago the miners were wont, when 
descending the shafts of their mines, to refrain carefully from 
the slightest noise, for fear of offending the pixies. Their boys 
perform the descent now-a-days whistling the Wesleys’ tunes, 
and wholly regardless of fairy malice. But apart from this 
particular cause, the sceptical spirit of the age is abroad. A 
septuagenarian correspondent of ours, who confesses to having 
been pixy-led not only in his youth but in his later days, adds as a 
postscript to his communications, ‘It is all vapours of the earth!’ 
In Brittany the process of change and innovation is far less 
rapid. Railway and telegraphic communication will, indeed, 
exercise their usual influence; but a large central district of 
highland is left untraversed by the iron roads, while every- 
where the connection of religion with popular superstitions and 
customs will tend to retain for a long while many a relic of 
the past. 
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Arr. I1.—£ceclesiastical History of England. The Church of the 
Restoration. By Joun Stovcuron, D.D. 2 Vols. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


EccuxsiasticaL history has its own clearly defined province 
and limits. It narrates, not the events and experiences of the 
religious life of men, which would carry it into the secret 
recesses of the individual soul; nor the things of secular life 
with which religious men have to do, which would carry it into 
every domain in which men live and move and have their being ; 
but the facts and changes of the organised church life of 
religious men. It is a social not a personal, a religious not a 
secular history. It concerns itself only with the forms in which 
religious men have associated themselves together for religious 
purposes, with the theological thought which has dominated or 
in any way entered into their church formations, with the modes 
and ideas of their worship, with the laws, discipline, and life of 
church societies, with their relation to civil society and to indi- 
vidual life, their activities and enterprise, their philanthropy and 
their evangelisation. Within this sphere the range is very 
great. In magnitude of operation, and momentousness of 
interest, the history of the Church might well task the genius 
and satisfy the ambition of the most gifted of men. 

But the actual history of the Church is by no means the 
simple and distinct thing that this, its legitimate conception, 
indicates. The Church has so entered into illicit relationships 
with other social organizations, and has so concerned itself with 
foreign interests, that it has come to be intermixed with the 
entire social and national history of every people among whom 
it has existed. Had it remained what it was during the first 
three centuries—a distinct spiritual organization—its history 
would have been definite enough. But the political relations 
with it which Constantine established, and the manifold forms 
and developments of these relations in every Christian nation, 
have so greatly complicated the history of the Church, that 
Church historians are necessitated to deal largely with secular 
and political matters, which otherwise would have been as com- 
pletely and distinctly outside the Church organisation as such, 
rs mec are outside the Church history of the Acts of the 

posties. 

Hence Dr. Stoughton has had to tell a story which largely 
pertains to the province of Hume and Macaulay. The religious 
man has in many ways to do with politics, just as the politician 
has to do with religion ; but the two spheres of social organiza- 
tion are clearly distinct, and it would have been far better for 
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both had they been kept separate practically. In manifold and 
vital ways, political subordination has been the curse of the 
Church ; and in manifold and vital ways, the demands of the 
Church have been the fate of political society. For the character 
of religious life is such that even in the most Erastian church 
society it can never be wholly subdued to civil polity; its 
demands are of such vital force in the soul, and so imposing 
in their sacredness, that they must perplex the statesman who 
has to legislate for them—either he yields to their sanctity 
what is incompatible with social equity, and confuses sin with 
crime, or it is the perplexing and wearying struggle, often the 
opprobrium of his life, to resist such demands. The bishops of 
the Church have become statesmen of the commonwealth, 
secular politics have ruled her action, her interests have excited 
the fiercest political passions, and been made subservient to 
political parties ; kings have risen or fallen through the potency 
of her favouring or adverse influence. Too often she has been 
the mere servant of their ambition, and her clergy the creatures 
of their will. In no period of English history has the reciprocal 
curse of the connexion of Church and state been more signally 
exhibited than in the period which Dr. Stoughton’s history 
covers. It is difficult to imagine what would have been the 
history of either, had they been organically independent. The 
overthrow of the monarchy and the death of Charles I. were 
the culmination of generations of ecclesiastical tyranny, even 
more than of civil tyranny. Without the former, indeed, the 
latter would have been a far feebler and less fatal thing. There 
is no despotism so blind and unmeasured as that which religious 
passion and conscience inspire. An autocratic Pontifex 
Maximus, whether heathen or Christian, is infinitely worse 
than an autocratic Emperor. Conscience, in its most sacred 
exercises, is perverted to his support. Instead of imposing 
restraints as upon other forms of wrong, it supplies urgencies ; 
the more pious the man, the more divine his claim seems to 
him. And there is no force so terrible as religious inspiration 
in men who struggle for their liberties; when civil right and 
religious liberty are blended together, men become heroes and 
martyrs in the struggle. It is the penalty which sovereigns 
pay for the assumption of illicit authority, that great powers, 
if not greatly wielded, bring great destruction. Only divine 
power can administer a theocracy ; let mere man claim to do so, 
and the fate of Phaethon is inevitable. Sooner or later the Church 
has always involved the civil power that has intruded into its 
government in dire retribution ; not merely has it been the main 
cause of catastrophes like that of Charles I., but it has entailed 
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a thousand lesser evils and perplexities, of which the history of 
English, and indeed of European statesmanship, during the last 
hundred years, would furnish manifold illustrations. ‘The main 
difficulties of all European nations have been ecclesiastical 
difficulties. The chief legislation of the British parliament 
has been the reversal of unjust laws which the Church has 
instigated, and the remedy of the evils they have inflicted. It 
is difficult to conceive the simplicity and ease of British states- 
manship, were it disencumbered of all ecclesiastical matters; or 
the improved temper of our social life, were all invidious legal 
distinctions between churches removed. 
Equally difficult is it to imagine what the history of the English 
Church would have been had it been independent of the Legisla- 
tion of the State—had it been left freely to develop its polity 
according to the intelligence and Preven’ of its spiritual life. 
Assuredly it would never have exhibited the intolerance of the 
time of the first Charles, or the shameless worldliness of that of 
the second. Nor would the violent reaction of the Common- 
wealth have been, as it was, a premature experiment of spiritual 
freedom and self-government, tried by a few enlightened men upon 
a people whose natural culture and development had not pre- 
pared them for it. The Independency of the Commonwealth, like 
the Episcopacy of the Monarchy, was largely a = move- 
ment; it was popularly identified with civil liberty just as 
Episcopacy was identified with civil tyranny. Neither Episco- 
pacy nor Independency indeed, was normal in its conditions. 
Neither was determined by that which alone should determine 
church forms, viz., its fitness for embodying and developing 
the religious life of men. Upon both, therefore, the retribution 
of evil association fell. Only now, when both have had the 
opportunity of peaceful if not unhindered development for 
several generations, can men fairly judge between them. 
Necessarily, Dr. Stoughton has had to deal with ecclesiastical 
matters in their political rather than in their spiritual aspects ; 
for while the former do not constitute the religious life of the 
Church, its religious life has greatly embodied itself in them, so 
that ecclesiastical matters have to be examined and judged in 
their secular complications. The external form of the Church 
has generally been this; and the secular relations of Established 
Churches have, by their attempted coercion, necessarily affected 
the secular and political life even of churches that have striven 
after purely religious embodiments. 
In reviewing the first two volumes of Dr. Stoughton’s 
history,* we traced the ecclesiastical problems of the Common- 


* British Quarterly, vol. xly., p. 477. 
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wealth period to their roots in the Reformation, to causes in the 
peculiar forms which the Reformation in England took, and to 
the distinctive processes by which it was wrought out. These were 
Monarchical rather than Democratic, Conservative rather than 
Radical, Episcopalian rather than Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational. The common principles of the Reformation were 
vindicated by the English Reformers, but their further develop- 
ment was inevitable; inasmuch as their first embodiment was a 
compromise with traditional Conservatism, and with a jealous 
personal autocracy. In the complex battles which resulted from 
the Reformation, and in which England had to struggle against 
the Catholic powers for her very existence, church questions 
were necessarily mixed up with political ones; causing the 
ecclesiastical legislation of the Tudors to be regarded with 
a peculiar jealousy, and to be conducted upon very Erastian 
principles. The claims of regal authority in the Church, main- 
tained by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, had a motive fully as 
much political as it was religious. This has ever been the 
unhappy doom of State Churches. Legislation for their purely 
spivitael interests has been out of the question. They have 
been, if sometimes the embarrassment, yet oftener the instru- 
ments and creatures of political power. Political necessities 
have compelled ecclesiastical compromises, in which the 
spiritual interests of the Church have been sacrificed or for- 
gotten. Only a careful study of the entire political condition of 
England from the Reformation to the Act of Uniformity can 
enable any intelligent understanding of the course of ecclesi- 
astical events. Because Episcopacy came to be identified with 
monarchical despotism, it generated a steady, augmenting, and 
ultimately a successful resistance to it. The feeling that with 
such disastrous impetuosity restored the monarchy, with equal 
fatality restored Episcopacy. No conditions were made with 
either, thus rendering the Revolution of 1688 necessary for the 
correction of both. The failure of Presbyterianism to maintain 
itself in the place of the Episcopal Establishment, is but an episode 
in the history, although in many respects it is an instruc- 
tive one. The causes which overthrew its ascendancy, and 
which, after its temporary resuscitation at the Restoration, 
led ultimately to its virtual annihilation in England, shed 
instructive and important lights, not so much perhaps upon 
distinctive Church systems, as upon the dependence of all Church 
systems for vital force upon their genuine sympathy with 
the spiritual life and true freedom of a people. 

The almost sudden emergence of Independency, under the 
mighty leadership of Cromwell, was not a normal growth of 
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ecclesiastical conviction or preference. It was the instinctive 
and impulsive assertion of spirituality and freedom, by a nation 
weary of tyranny and of the subtle ecclesiastical as well as political 
forms which it assumed, and weary of the disappointment and con- 
fusion which they brought. It wasa convulsive, premature birth 
of freedom, which in the very nature of things could not then con- 
tinue unless Cromwell could have continued to direct and consoli- 
date it. It fell when he fell. The political and ecclesiastical 
Democracy perished together. The principles of independency 
had not yet taken sufficient root, its leaven had not had time 
adequately to work, its modes and temper of spiritual life had not 
assimilated the thought and sympathy of the people. No process 
is so slow as the educational process of freedom —the freedom that 
reverences law and is law unto itself. Freedom of spirit must 
long precede free institutions, or the latter will bring onlyanarchy, 
the invariable reaction from which is despotism. For awhile, 
therefore, this premature birth of freedom gave way before a 
convulsive and reactionary Episcopacy—more unscrupulous and 
tyrannous in its fright than the Episcopacy that had been over- 
thrown. Lut the revelation had been made; the spirit had 
been evoked ; principles had been implanted which could never 
again be uprooted, and which in their normal life were sure 
to grow with the general growth of national intelligence and 
Democracy. Nor could they have had more favourable con- 
ditions than the reactionary violence and intolerance of the 
restored Episcopacy. The utter venality and shameless Eras- 
tianism of the Church, its intolerant narrowness and persecuting 
cruelty, brought into bold relief the noble spirituality and manly 
liberty which Cromwell and Milton had asserted. Silently, 
intelligently, and rapidly conviction grew ; persecution, as ever, 
making men love the truths for which they suffered, and ex- 
hibiting to onlookers the nobler virtues of their faith—their 
fidelity, patience, and piety; and the result we see in the present 
relative position and power of English Nonconformity, and in 
the rapid legislative reparation which it is compelling. Upon 
these general causes it is not necessary further to dwell. 
Enough has been said to permit us to surrender ourselves to 
Dr. Stoughton’s guidance, and to indicate the course of events 
traced in these volumes. One or two sentences of general 
characterisation must, however, be permitted us. 

It may well be imagined that the history of a reaction, in 
which the historian sees the discomfiture of principles with 
which he himself is in strong personal sympathy, and the 
ascendancy of a cause that is in direct antagonism to them, may 
well test to the utmost his judicial fairness and magnanimity. 
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It is the distinguished excellency of Dr. Stoughton’s work that 
it has won from partisans of all Churches, and from critics of all 
schools, emphatic testimony to its perfect impartiality, uniform 
generosity, and graceful courteousness. A high reverence for 
truthfulness, and a chivalrous solicitude to permit nought to be 
set down in malice, everywhere characterise it. Even for men 
who were the bitterest foes of Puritanism and Independency, 
Dr. Stoughton has a generous appreciation, and extenuating 
words. Clearly, too, this is not with him a policy or an effort. 
He is not so much studiously as he is instinctively fair. It is 
part of his nature—an inherent and necessary righteousness, 
which disqualifies him from concealing a merit or exaggerating 
a defect. A large acquaintance with history, and observation of 
men have taught him, that however unequivocal a principle may 
be, there are always two sides of every man’s contention for it, 
or against it; while a natural kindliness predisposes him to put 
the best construction upon even the worst actions. Fiercer 
polemics can hardly understand his kindly words for Laud, or 
his forbearance from hard words towards Sheldon. The result 
is the rare phenomenon of an ecclesiastical history in which 
polemical passions are thoroughly subdued to a sense of judicial 
responsibility, the historical verdicts of which are accepted by all 
parties with equal confidence. 

We may also add that Dr. Stoughton’s style, although occa- 
sionally somewhat heavy, or in the effort not to be heavy some- 
what tumid, frequently rises to simple and graceful dignity, and 
not infrequently to picturesqueness and beauty, especially in 
portraiture. It is not easy, without indulging in falsetto, to 

ive vivacity to complex details. But the precision, justness, 

orce, and beauty of the medallion portraits, which are a distinc- 
tive characteristic of the work, leave scarcely anything to be 
desired. The narrative of each important epoch is illustrated 
by a formal estimate of each of the principal actors in it, and the 
whole work is wound up by a series of chapters in which the 
ecclesiastical position, the theological opinions, and the personal 
characteristics of men of all schools and parties are admirably 
delineated. The canvas is crowded, and sometimes we get mere 
sketches where we could desire finished pictures; but the exten- 
sive knowledge, the critical acumen, and the catholic sympathies 
of the writer are beyond all praise. The three or four main 
lines of theological thought along which the entire history of 
the Restoration moved are also traced in a clear and masterly 
way. Save in Mr. Hunt’s ‘History of Religious Thought in 
England,’ the first volume of which has appeared subsequently 
to the publication of Dr. Stoughton’s work, we possess no history 
of religious opinion so complete and so able. 
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The circumstances and conditions under which the king was 
restored are of essential importance in any moral judgment that 
may be passed upon his ecclesiastical polity ; as well as for the 
elucidation of the ecclesiastical changes that followed. Dr. 
Stoughton traces these with great minuteness and care. Richard 
Cromwell was a feeble, religious, and quietly disposed man. 
He showed perhaps the weakness of his character, but certainly 
his disinterestedness and patriotism, by peacefully resigning the 
Protectorate, when he could no longer retain it without the em- 
ployment of force. His resignation prepared the way for the re- 
establishment of the monarchy. With the death of Cromwell 
the Independents lost influence, and were ultimately disorganized 
and discredited, at the disbanding of the army. The Presby- 
terians, who had always cherished a sentiment of loyalty to 
the Stuarts, regained their ascendancy, and were the first and 
most influential agents in the recall of Charles II. They 
cautiously encouraged armed demonstrations of the friends of 
the monarchy. A period of confusion and anarchy followed 
Richard Cromwell’s abdication, during which the Rump Parlia- 
ment was restored, Presbyterianism was established as the State 
religion, Fairfax and Monk attained power, and the result, as 
everybody knows, was the return and proclamation of Charles IT. 
The first ecclesiastical conflicts of the new reign were between 
the Presbyterians, who were de facto the State Church, and the 
Episcopalians, who considered themselves such de jure, and who 
assumed that the restoration of the monarchy implied the 
restoration of Episcopacy as its inseparable adjunct. 

The Breda declaration promised religious liberty, but no 
guarantees were demanded of the king. In the excitement 
and enthusiasm of the Restoration, he ascended the throne un- 
fettered by either political or ecclesiastical conditions, save those 
involved in his own spontaneous declarations, to which after- 
wards he did not feel disposed to attach undue weight. Neither 
Sir Matthew Hale, who counselled political stipulations, nor 
some of the wiser Presbyterians, who urged religious guarantees, 
were listened to. The Presbyterian Parliament resolved at once 
to proclaim Charles king in the Palace Yard. Baxter preached 
in St. Paul’s on the occasion, and a letter and £50,000 were sent 
to the king at the Hague. 


‘Every lover of peace will rejoice that the Restoration was a 
bloodless change ; but the mode of deciding upon it suggests grave 
reflections. After a long period of strife, spent in order to bring 
within limits the prerogatives of the Crown; after the desperate 
remedies which had been adopted for the cure of evils brought on by 
royal aggression ; after all which had been done to resist and over- 
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come the intolerance of the High Church party,—the nation invited 
Charles Stuart back without any condition, and opened the way for 
the re-establishment of the old order of things, without any provision 
against the recurrence of mischief. Sucha proceeding, to say the least, 
exposed the country to imminent hazard ; and the history of the next 
eight-and-twenty years proves that the fears which were entertained by 
a few were but too well founded. The old Stuart disposition and habits 
reappeared, the old ecclesiastical intolerance returned, and the revo- 
lution of 1688 was found necessary to supply the defects of the 
Restoration of 1660. (Vol. i. p. 65.) 


This is but one of many lessons which the history of the 
Restoration teaches to triumphant parties, but teaches in vain, 
viz., that every excess in the use of their power prepares for its 
destruction—a sure and terrible Nemesis awaits every arbitrary 
assumption or oppression. The passion of the moment ma 
extenuate it, but reason must condemn it; only that which is 
inherently just can endure, and every triumph which mere 
resentment or prerogative may claim simply because it has the 
power to claim it, is a nail in its coffin; and yet men like Lord 
Salisbury are to-day, in the House of Lords, repeating the 
blunders of the Churchmen of the Stuart era. 

A Presbyterian deputation, accompanied by Reynolds, Calamy, 
Manton, and Case, went to the Hague to assure the King of the 
loyalty of the citizens, but they landed in a very ignominious way. 
Pepys tells us that, as he was posting in a coach to Scheveling, 
the wind being very high, he ‘saw two boats overset, and the 
‘ gallants forced to be pulled on shore by the heels, while their 
‘ trunks, portmanteaus, hats, and feathers, were swimming in the 
‘sea. The ministers that came with the Commissioners, Mr. 
‘ Case among the rest, were sadly dripped.’ ; 

They told the King that they had no objection to moderate 
Episcopacy, but desired toleration; the Scotch, however, 
earnestly wished for an exclusive Presbyterian establishment 
in England. At a second interview, the influence of the latter 
prevailed, and the deputation urged a far less tolerant policy, 
begging the King to permit extempore prayer, and to forbid the 
use of the surplice in his own private chapel. The king replied 
very naturally, ‘that whilst they sought liberty, he wished to 
enjoy the same himself.’ The only importance of this is the 
vantage-ground that it gave to Charles, and the justification 
that it afforded to the after-intolerance of the Episcopalians. 
Mr. Hardy preached ¢o, perhaps at the king. The bishops also 
sent Mr. Barwick to Breda with a loyal address and a report 
upon ecclesiastical affairs. He was also instructed to inquire 
concerning episcopal dress, and the appointment of Court chap- 
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lains, and whether a public thanksgiving-service was to be held. 
The Breda address certainly pledged Charles to comprehension 
and toleration, otherwise he returned perfectly unfettered. That 
he was sincere there is no reason to doubt. He was never 
unwilling to tolerate Dissenters, if he might do it in his own 
kingly and illegal way, viz., in the exercise of his dispensing 
power. It was, however, very difficult, for the moment, to be 
tolerant in the midst of the reactionary violence of the nation. 
The temper of the House of Commons especially became so 
resentful that even the Lords could not restrain its vindictive 
measures against Nonconformists. 

Charles, moreover, really cared for religion only asa politician. 


‘ A useless controversy was once carried on as to whether he was 
really a Papist at the time of the Restoration. It is idle to dispute 
respecting the theological opinions of a man so utterly destitute of 
religious feeling and thoughtfulness. That he was not a Protestant at 
the time—meaning by the word, a person attached to the Reformed 
faith—is plain enough from what is said by those who knew him best. 
Probably Buckingham, who calls him a Deist, is nearest the truth. 
But that he had sympathies with the Roman Catholic party, and con- 
sidered their Church as the most convenient for an easy-living gentle- 
man like himself, there can be no doubt. Had death stared him in 
the face just after his return, he would probably have sought refuge in 
confession and priestly absolution, as he did twenty-five years later, 
Yet he professed to be a Protestant by solemn kingly acts, and in 
other ways, when he thought it politic. Charles was a dissembler. 
He had, with all his occasional rollicking frankness, an almost equal 
mastery over his conversation and his countenance. His face, encom- 
passed by flowing black locks, illuminated by lustrous eyes, was said to 
be as little a blab as most men’s ; it might tell tales to a good physiogno- 
mist, but it was no prattler to people in general. If he had a wish to 
conceal his purpose, he could do it effectually. Lord Halifax apolo- 
gised for him by saying, that if he dissembled, it is to be remembered 
that “dissimulation is a jewel of the crown,” and that “it is very 
hard for a man not to do sometimes too much of that which he con- 
cludeth necessary for him to practise.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 73, 74.) 


When Charles arrived in London the Presbyterians presented 
an address. This, as yet, the Episcopalians could not venture 
to do; step by step they had furtively to feel their way. The 
Roman Catholics assured Charles of their loyalty, and em- 
phatically repudiated the doctrine that the Pope had any 
jurisdiction in civil matters in England. The Independent 
ministers of London and Westminster also addressed the king, 
expressing thanks for the Breda declaration in favour of liberty. 

But however wary or timid in immediate action, the High 
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Church party from the first seem to have assumed that with 
the re-establishment of the monarchy, Episcopacy was re-esta- 
blished, although, according to the Convention, Presbyterianism 
was as yet the established religion. This assumption was tacitly 
accepted by both Charles and Clarendon, who schemed to keep 
the Presbyterians in suspense until they had been reduced to a 
condition in which they could easily be set aside. 

After a few months the Commons began to debate the re- 
settlement of the Church. Episcopalian clergymen ejected 
during the Commonwealth were restored to their livings, and 
their Presbyterian and Independent supplanters ejected. The 
Liturgy was re-introduced into worship, Parliament undertook 
the restoration of cathedral and parochial edifices, the old 
|government of the national universities was restored, and their 
Episcopalian governors replaced. Discussions and negotiations 
about Church ceremonies, Church discipline, &c., were opened, in 
compliance with a request of Baxter, who had been appointed 
king’s chaplain, and of some of the Presbyterians ; they prayed 
Charles to take measures to harmonise differences, which he 
pledged himself to do. Baxter and his confederates were 
requested to draw up proposals. Meetings were held in Sion 
College for the discussion of the matters in debate between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. In this way the series of 
conferences at Worcester House and the Savoy were held, 
which occupy so prominent a place in the ecclesiastical records 
of the period, and in which the Presbyterians were so sadly 
befooled by the bishops. Religious, theological, and eccle- 
siastical questions were debated by men between whom a 
strong political antagonism and a long suppressed resentment 
existed. They occupied positions that were not enly diverse 
and incompatible, but that were rapidly changing. The 
Presbyterians could not be blind to the course which things 
were taking; they felt the ground sliding from beneath their 
feet, they were subdued and apprehensive, and argued not so 
much in the spirit of men who, conscious of strength, were 
assured of fair play in an equal battle, as in the spirit of men 
against whom a foregone conclusion had been determined. 
Conscious of a losing game, they were glad to make the best 
terms they could. 

The Episcopalians were fully aware of the rapid tendency 
of things. They had waited for twenty years; they were too 
wary prematurely to shake down the fruit which was so rapidly 
ripening. Determined from the first to concede nothing, they 
simply finessed. The sincerity, earnestness, and passionate 
piety of Baxter and the Presbyterians were met by « masterly 
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inaction, and by an eloquent silence. They played with the 
propositions submitted to them with an insincerity and contempt 
that from the first they scarcely cared to conceal. But even 
in this Dr. Stoughton is too discriminating and too candid to 
assign all the blame of the abortive result to them. 


‘ Both are chargeable with faults of reasoning, and faults of temper. 
Each made too much of little things; one in enforcing them for the 
sake of order, the other in objecting to them as sins against God. 
The strong despised the weak. The weak condemned the strong. 
Neither mastered the lessons of St. Paul (Rom. xiv.) Yet the two 
were by no means equally blameable. More of Christian consider- 
ation and charity is discernible on the Puritan than on the other 
side, although even the Puritans had not attained to the exercise 
of that rare sympathy by which one man penetrates into the soul of 
another, making him, as it were, a second self, by which process 
alone can a man subdue prejudice and win his brother over to that 
which he believes to be the truth. It is necessary also to bear in 
mind this circumstance, that both parties were advocates for a 
national establishment of religion.’ (Vol. i. p. 112.) 


The Worcester House Conference was held in October, 1660, 
at the suggestion of Clarendon, just after the execution of the 
regicides. The king was present, with several noblemen and 
bishops. The Presbyterians were represented by Reynolds, 
Spurstow, Wallis, Manton, Ash, and Baxter. No debating was 
allowed, Clarendon read over a declaration which he had 
prepared, and to which the two parties were requested to give 
their assent or disapproval. Clarendon referred to the request 
for toleration which the Independents and Baptists had preferred 
to the king. But the Presbyterians saw that this would secure 
like liberty to the Papists. Dr. Wallis whispered to Baxter to 
let the bishops answer. But this was not in Baxter’s nature. 
His eager soul protested against liberty so perilous. Whereupon 
Charles remarked that there were laws enough against the 
Papists, and broke up the conference. Not much was likely to 
come, not much probably was intended to come, of a conference 
held under such conditions. It furnishes, however, an illus- 
tration of the weakness and treacherousness of partial arguments. 
Had the Presbyterians had faith enough in right principles 
boldly to claim liberty for all, it is difficult to see how their 
argument could have been replied to. 

A declaration by the king immediately followed, in which 
suggestions for a compromise were made. Baxter was offered 
a bishopric, which, after some hesitation, he declined, on the 
grounds that he disapproved ‘the old diocesan frame,’ and 
‘ feared that as a bishop he might have to do work contrary to 
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his conscience.’ He feared, too, that the episcopal office would 
draw him aside from works of theological authorship, for 
which he believed that he had a divine mission. Reynolds, 
an avowed Presbyterian, with the approbation and at the 
instance of Baxter, accepted the bishopric of Norwich, weakl 
imagining that he could exercise the office of a bishop without 
compromising himself. The inevitable result was weakness, 
humiliation, and embarrassment. The bishopric of Lichfield 
was offered to Calamy, and the deanery to Bates. To Manton 
the deanery of Rochester was offered ; to Bowles that of York. 
The see of Carlisle was intended for Gilpin ; and Cambridge 
conferred diplomas by royal mandate upon Bates, Jacomb, and 
Wilde. The endeavour to conciliate the Presbyterians seems 
to have been sincere, at any rate, on the part of the king. 

But this was only a temporary break in rapidly-gathering 
clouds; and by-and-by the storm burst with great severity. 
Public feeling began to demand a return to the Episcopalianism 
of Elizabeth’s time. The king wished to take the matter of 
Church government into his own hand; the old canon law, 
which punished Dissent with excommunication and disallowed 
Nonconformist conventicles, was revived, wherever it could be 
done with success. A statute law of Elizabeth, which required 
attendance at the parish church every Sunday and holiday, 
under penalty of a heavy and accumulating fine ; another, which 
punished attendance at conventicles with imprisonment, were 

ut in force, as were also various other penal laws against 


onconformity. The first outbreak of actual persecution was 
in Wales. 


‘In Wales the fire was first kindled, and burnt most fiercely. Before 
the king landed at Dover, the Episcopalians in the Principality busied 
themselves in persecuting Quakers. Several Nonconformists were 
imprisoned at Carmarthen, and the gaol at Montgomery was so filled 
with them that the gaoler had to pack them into garrets. Pitiful 
stories, with some exaggerations, perhaps, are told of sufferers in the 
May and June of 1660, who were dragged out of their beds to 
prison, or, like stray cattle, driven into parish pounds, or led in 
chains to the Quarter Sessions, If violence with so wide a sweep did 
not rage on one side the border, the confessors for conscience’ sake 
in England were, nevertheless, numerous enough. In that transi- 
tional state of things, all sorts of irregular proceedings took place, 
Even Philip Henry could not preach in quiet, but was presented in 
the month of September, at the Flint assizes, for not reading the 
Common Prayer. John Howe also fell into trouble for what he had 
said in the pulpit ; and it is not generally remembered that long 
before the Uniformity, the Conventicle, and the Five Mile Acts were 
passed, John Bunyan was cast into Bedford gaol.’ (Vol. i. PE. 137-8.) 
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In the larger towns, in London especially, Nonconformity was 
. strong, and could not be successfully assailed. 

There also set in a social reaction against Puritanism: although 
its ascetic character has been preposterously —— it did 
inculcate a severer morality than a large section of that licentious 
age could tolerate. If the Episcopalians revolted against its 
spiritual severity, its moral strictness was equally distasteful to 
the Cavaliers. The impatience with which they had submitted to 
the religious and moral restraints of the Commonwealth may be 
seen in the venal and unspiritual Church of Sheldon, and in the 
frivolous and profligate Court of Charles. Many subtle causes, 
however, of which the Puritans seem to have had no suspicion, 
and which we have not space to analyze, were already preparing 
the religious blight of unspiritual Deism which overspread the 
land in the next generation. 

The fanatical insurrection in January, 1661, of Venner, and 
the last of the Fifth Monarchy men, who had been such a 
trouble to Cromwell, gave a needless impetus to the reaction. 
‘It came,’ says Dr. Stoughton, ‘as the expiring flash of a 
‘ fanatical creed, which had blended itself with Puritanism, 
‘ greatly to the detriment of the latter; and, dying out rather 
‘slowly, it left behind the quiet element of millenarianism, 
‘which at the present day we find largely infused into the 
‘ tenets of a considerable body of Christians.’ Four days after 
Venner’s insurrection, an order of Council prohibited ‘ the 
‘meetings of Anabaptists, Quakers, and other sectaries, in 
‘ large numbers and at unusual times, and restricting their assem- 
‘ bling to their own parishes.’ Letters of suspected persons were 
intercepted and opened—notably those of Baxter, of which he 
loudly complains—and open persecution fairly set in. 

The new Parliament of 1661 was vehemently reactionary. 
But in the city of London, the Puritan feeling was too strong to 
be overborne. At the general election, the Episcopalians had 
no chance against two Congregationalist aldermen, who were 
elected members of Parliament by acclamation. Notwith- 
standing this, neither Presbyterianism nor Independency could 
be said to have any real representation in the Raness. o one 
who did not take the Sacrament according to the Liturgy of the 
Church of — was allowed to enter it. 

As the result of the Worcester House Conference, a Royal 
Commission to consider the revision of the Liturgy was issued. 
It proposed the appointment of an ‘equal number of learned 
‘divines of both persuasions to review the same, and to make 
‘ such alterations as should be thought necessary.’ Accordingly, 
twelve bishops and twelve Nonconformist divines, with nine 
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coadjutors on each side, were nominated ; the Nonconformists 
by Reynolds and Calamy, showing that Reynolds, though Bishop 
of Norwich, was still regarded by his episcopal brethren as a 
Presbyterian. ‘The Master’s (Sheldon’s) lodaiaee in the Savoy’ 
were appointed as the place of conference. This was the cele- 
brated ‘Savoy Conference,’ which occupies so important a place 
in the religious history of this period. In this same building, 
but eighteen months before, the Independents had drawn up a 
declaration of Faith and Church-order which, although it 
claimed no ecclesiastical authority, was long held in honour by 
their descendants. 

The Commissioners met on the 15th of April, 1661; and Dr. 
Stoughton demonstrates the unreal character of the whole pro- 
ceeding on the part of the king and the bishops, by pointing out 
what has been commonly overlooked, the almost simultaneous 
convening of Convocation and its proceedings. For instance, 
in the summons to the bishops to assemble in Convocation, 
which is dated March 11th, it is said that ‘against the coming 
together thereof the Liturgy would be finished,’ proving, as Dr. 
Stoughton shows, that the very work which the Savoy divines 
were summoned to do, would be done, almost before they met, 
by the bishops themselves. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
about the insincerity of the king and the bishops. No serious 
purpose was ever entertained by them; they had predetermined 
their conclusion before they met the Nonconformists. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind in following their proceedings ; 
their course throughout was not only in perfect accordance 
with it, but is inexplicable upon any other supposition. 

On the side of the Presbyterians, Baxter was naturally the 
leader; Calamy, Bates, Jacomb, Newcomen, Clarke, and others 
supportedhim. The bishopsatonce proposed thatthe Presbyterians 
should reduce to writing whatever objections to the Liturgy they 
might have. ‘The bishops manifested no disposition to concede 
‘ anything ; they assumed the part and bearing of persons who 
‘were in the ascendant, and who had to do with troublesome 
‘ persons asking disagreeable favours.’ Their policy was crafty 
enough ; they wished to avoid everything like free conference, 
to save themselves all expression of opinion, and simply to judge 
the suggestions of the “Sredetanlans Baxter unwisely con- 
sented, and the Nonconformists were placed in a false position. 

Immediately after the first session the coronation took place; 
and it is significant enough that in the ceremony the Presby- 
terian pres. acm of the king were simply ignored. The Pres- 
byterian ministers were not yet ejected from the London livings; 
they were therefore eligible to sit in Convocation, and at the 
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election of the London members of Convocation, Baxter and 
Calamy were appointed. But Sheldon, Bishop of London, as 
Baxter tells us, ‘ having the power of choosing two out of four, 
‘ or four out of six, that are chosen by the ministers in a certain 
‘ circuit, did give us the great use of being both left out, and so 
‘ we were excused, and the city of London had no clerk in the 
* Convocation.’ 

When the Presbyterians presented to the conference their 
exceptions to the Liturgy in writing, the bishops replied in like 
manner. Cardwell gives the documents. The reply of the 
bishops was uncourteous, harsh, and peremptory, and ‘ fore- 
closed the possibility of removing any Presbyterian objection.’ 
It had been arranged that Baxter should prepare additions to be 
suggested. In a fortnight he drew up his ‘ Reformed Liturgy,’ 
‘an entire Liturgy, but might not call it so.” This was a work 
de novo. It omitted all reference to the Book of Common 
Prayer. It was compiled chiefly from Scripture, and with 
original discourses and prayers. It was clearly inadmissible. 
It should, however, in justice to him, be remembered, that he 
did not, as Mr. Matthew Arnold affirms, propose that his 
reformed Liturgy should supersede the Book of Common Prayer, 
but only that ministers might have the option of using either. 
The presentation of it was accompanied with a petition to the 
bishops, which, in the pious conciliation of its character, con- 
trasts very strongly with the hard, arrogant reply of the bishops. 
A rejoinder to this reply of 148 pages was prepared by the in- 
defatigable Baxter, in which, after a minute analysis of every 
sentence of the episcopal document, he concludes: ‘ We must say 
‘in conclusion, that if these be all the abatements and amend- 
‘ ments you will admit, yousell your innocency and the Church’s 
‘ peace for nothing.’ 

It had become clear that nothing would come of the con- 
ference. A fortnight before it was closed, a bill of uniformity 
actually passed the Commons, which thus treated the king’s 
commission, under which it was convened, as the mockery which 
it really was. This was the last of the three great conferences 
between the Anglicans and the Puritans. The two former were 
the Hampton Court Conference, and the Worcester House Confer- 
ence. On the part of the Episcopalians, the Savoy Conference was 
transparently a farce and a fraud. It left the Nonconformists 
in a disadvantageous position. The Episcopalians assumed that 
they were a vanquished party, and henceforth treated them 
as such, putting scarcely any restraint upon their persecuting 
intolerance. 

A rapid series of enactments completed the disastrous ecclesi- 
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astical legislation of this fatuous period, rendered the revolution 
of 1688 inevitable, established the Episcopal Church in a ruinous 
ascendancy, and prepared two centuries of fierce conflict and 
legislative reparation for the British Parliament. 

“The Solemn League and Covenant was publicly burnt by the 
common hangman, by order of the House of Commons, Bills 
were passed for restoring the prelates to the Upper House ; for 
the well-governing of corporations, by providing that all their 
members should take the oath of supremacy, and receive the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the rubric of the Church of 
England ; for the restoration of the Ecclesiastical Courts; and 
for the uniformity of religious worship; the last being the cele- 
brated Act of Uniformity of 1662. So much has been written 
and debated concerning this fatal measure—especially since the 
bicentenary of 1862—that it is not necessary to dwell upon it. 
Dr. Stoughton of course minutely traces its history and pro- 
visions, the causes that led to it, the distribution of responsibilit 
for it, the debates in both Houses of Parliament connected wit 
it, and the effects that followed it. We must refer our readers 
to his interesting narrative. It must suffice us to say that 
the two Houses vied with each other in the ingenious devising of 
harsh provisions against Nonconformists ; the only feeling which 
animated both being a blind, unreasoning hate; the Commons, 
however, excelling in bitterness. They 


‘, . . extended the operation of the measure so as to bring within the 


meshes of their net not only the clergy, but all who held offices in the 
Universities, and every kind of teacher down to the village school- 
master, and the tutor in a private family. All such persons, as well 
as Deans, Canons, and Prebendaries, who had been mentioned in the 
original Bill, were obliged, through the amendments of the Commons, 
to subscribe the declaration of non-resistance ; to conform to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, as now by law established ; to deny 
that any obligation had been incurred by taking the covenant; and to 
repudiate that oath as altogether unlawful. The addition of a penalty 
of three months’ imprisonment, to meet the case of those men who 
had no livings to lose, affords another instance of the harsh spirit of 
the Lower House.’ (Vol. i. p. 240). 


The bill received the royal assent on May 19, 1662. It was 
rapidly followed by the Conventicle Act, passed in May, 1663, 
which provided that ‘no person of sixteen or upwards should be 
‘ present at any assembly of five or more, under colour of religion 
‘ in other manner than is allowed by the Liturgy,’ thus extending 
the Act of Uniformity to the laity. 

The Five Mile Act was passed in October, 1665; it was 
entitled ‘An Act for Restraining Nonconformists from Inhabiting 
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in Corporations.’ Nonconformist ministers were forbidden to 
come, except as passengers, within five miles of any corporate 
town, or any place where they had been in the habit of offi- 
ciating. ‘The Act of Uniformity,’ says Dr. Stoughton, ‘had 
‘ banished Nonconformist ministers from the parish pulpits ; the 
‘Conventicle Act had broken up the congregations which these 
‘ ministers had secretly gathered since St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
‘1662; and now, by the Five Mile Act, these persons were 
‘ forced into exile, and perhaps reduced to starvation.’ 

We must reluctantly forego our purpose to follow Dr. 
Stoughton into the details of these and many other matters 
which make his history not only an instructive record but an 
exciting romance. 

We will only, in conclusion, make one or two general remarks. 
Like most other measures of persecution, these have reacted 
most disastrously upon their authors. The strength of any 
cause, especially of a Church of Christ, must chiefly lie in the 
fervour of its affections, and the sincerity of its convictions ; 
freedom to give expression to its affections, power to act upon its 
convictions, are but accidents which affect its expansion only. 
If these be denied to it, both affection and conviction will only 
react upon themselves, and its inner life will become more in- 
tense. In the denial of freedom, and in persecution for attempted 
exercises of it, Nonconformists suffered much in material loss, 
in physical infliction, and in social sorrow; but they were more 
than compensated for these external inflictions by the testing, 
purifying, and strengthening of their inward religious life. Per- 
secution can damage only a man’s possessions; it always gives 
nobler qualities to the life of the man himself. Of all the blind 
blunders into which religious propagandists have fallen, none is 
more stupid than the imagination that physical persecution will 
alienate affection. Men always love with intenser passion the 
cause for which they suffer. It is the warm sunshine that 
imperils the cloak, not the north wind. To the Act of Uni- 
formity, more than to any single thing, the Nonconformity of 
England owes its purity, its persistence, and its growth. The 
disabilities which it imposed only tested its sincerity, fidelity, 
and strength; gave intelligence to its principles, added the 
sentiment of heroism to the piety of religion, won for it 
that pity which is so closely akin to love, and that popular 
sympathy which generous minds cannot help feeling for those 
who so suffer. If the Nonconformist Churches ever wear 
the crown, it will chiefly be because they bare this cross; 
if the Episcopal Establishment dwindle into a minority, it 
will chiefly be because it inflicted it. The condition of 
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English society—political, ecclesiastical, and social—being 
what it was, it is difficult to imagine how Nonconformity 
could have grown as it has grown, had it not been for this 
twofold influence of the truculent Act of Uniformity. That 
it is now nearing its goal, that with such marvellous rapidity it 
is reversing the disastrous legislation of the period of the Resto- 
ration, is but the natural effect of its present social position and 
strength. The remarkable thing is that it could ever have grown 
to such a position. That it will ultimately, speedily, and for 
ever destroy State-Churchism in these realms scarcely any intel- 
ligent man now doubts. 

The really fatal effects of the Act of Uniformity have been 
experienced by the Church which inflicted it. In the first place, 
in every intelligent and Christian estimate of things, it must be 
an almost fatal prejudice against a Church, that its history is 
indelibly stained with the guilt of such a persecution. Itis a 
condemnation that no after repentance or reparation can wholly 
condone. The memory of wrong is its bitterest retribution. It 
disturbs its better conscience ; it produces a sense of shame; it 
interposes uneasy feelings, which are inimical to the confidence 
of perfect fellowship. 

Next, it is a serious disadvantage to a Church to have to 
maintain a chronic struggle for the illicit prerogative and the 
exacting uscendancy thus secured. The evil of such outrages as 
the Act of Uniformity and its kindred Acts does not end with 
themselves; they necessitate an attitude. The aggression thus 
made upon liberty and conscience has to be maintained ; and 
thus, throughout its history, the most salient characteristic of 
the Episcopal Church is that of exaction and oppression. From 
the Restoration until the day in which we live, this has been the 
painful and humiliating necessity of the Established Church of 
England. She has been in perpetual conflict with Noncon- 
formists, and every struggle has taken the form of simple, 
absolute, and selfish conservativism. Her simple motto has 


been— 


‘They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


The advantage of Nonconformists has been that they have 
presented themselves simply as claimants of natural rights of 
conscience and of liberty: the disadvantage of Episcopalians has 
been the reproach of refusing these. In every issue, Noncon- 
formists have been seen wresting their civil and religious liberties 
from a Church of Christ which doggedly refused them, with 
And, what is more, in 


blindest selfishness and loudest clamour. 
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every instance the ultimate conclusion of experience and the verdict 
of history have been that they were right, and she was wrong; so 
that no sane man could now be found who would seriously propose 
to reimpose any of the disabilities which have been removed. 
Strange it is that, untaught by a hundred defeats, and by this 
uniform condemnation of history, the Episcopal Church still 
struggles as blindly and obstinately as ever for the last shred of 

rerogative—the last guinea of endowment. The Irish Church 
Bill, the Universities’ Bill, the Burials Bill, are resisted in 1870 as 
fatuously as they would have been two centuries ago. It seems 
to be the fatal Nemesis of all tyrannies that they are incapable of 
learning from experience. Satan hath great wrath because his 
time is short. These things are not always on the lips of men ; 
they become familiar, almost unnoticed, conditions of social life in 
the lapse of generations; but they do not the less surely and 
thoroughly sink into a nation’s heart ; and just in proportion as 
it becomes enlightened and free, they are reprobated by it. How 
can a Church, presenting such an attitude to an intelligent and 
generous nation, such as England is, hope to win its increasing 
‘suffrages? Must it not, of necessity, live upon blind traditions 
or social selfishness? Is it to be wondered at that the Free 
Churches of England, presenting themselves historically and 
actually as the champions of all that is most dear to English- 
men—spirituality, self-reliance, and freedom—should win ever- 
increasing sympathy and ascendancy ? 

Another thing is, that the Act of Uniformity, intended to 
shut Nonconformists out, has had the unexpected arid disastrous 
effect of shutting Episcopalians in; they have drawn around 
their little selves a cordon sanitaire, which they cannot pass 
to the outside world, any more than the outside world can 
pass to them. The barriers within which they sought to include 
all the religious life of the nation have, retributively, become 
their own prison walls. Like the fortifications of Vienna, a few 
years ago, they confined the few of the city, and hindered their 
intercourse with the many of the suburbs. None feel their dis- 
ability so much as themselves. The Church-world without the 
Establishment is sufficient for its own social cravings, and can 
afford to disregard the Church within. Episcopalian ordination 
was made indispensable ; for awhile this partialty silenced Non- 
conformist ministers; but now that it can no longer do this, its 
only effect is to exclude from the pulpits of the Establishment 
the clergy of every Protestant Church in Europe. The reqvire- 
ment of rigid subscription to Episcopalian articles and fo: mu- 
laries, had the effect for awhile of excluding Nonconformists 
from corporations and other public offices; now that it can no 
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longer do this, its only effect is to fetter the freedom of Episcopalian 
thought, or to necessitate for its exercise an evasion and disin- 

enuousness which make the Established Church the reproach of 

hristendom. It imposed a rigid Liturgy, that it might silence 
the free prayer of Nonconformists; now that this is protected 
by the law, it has simply deprived itself of all the fresh devo- 
tional inspirations which are the accumulating and precious 
inheritance of other Churches; and by accustoming its ministers 
to rely upon explicitly prepared forms, it has well-nigh destroyed 
their devotional power; so that men of University culture are 
fluttered and confused if asked to do what, in his family or in 
the prayer-meeting, a Nonconformist peasant or artizan per- 
petually does. 

To the entire English nation the Church legislation of 
the period, so minutely and ably traced by Dr. Stoughton, 
has bequeathed a disastrous legacy. We have but to think 
of the sectarian strifes and social animosities which it has en- 
gendered—of the damaged and dishonoured aspect in which 
the Protestantism of England has been exhibited—of the loss 
to the service of the Commonwealth which the long ostracism 
of so many of its best citizens has caused—of the long years 
of corrective legislation, with the demands upon statesmen, the 
political strifes, and the exasperation of public feeling, which 
the redress of such wrongs and anomalies has caused and con- 
tinues to cause. Churchmen, and statesmen, and peaceful citizens 
have alike cause to deplore the fatal folly of Sheldon and his 
party ; for it is a true principle of all party life, that the follies 
and disabilities of our opponents are, sooner or later, our own 
disaster. Had the churchmen of the Restoration been wise 
enough to have simply corrected the excesses of the Common- 
wealth, and to have built up their Church on a broad basis of 
ecclesiastical equity, who shall conceive the religious develop- 
ment that the nation would by this time have reached ? Happily, 
a better day has now dawned. Persecution has been endured; 
and, like the Israelites in Egypt, Nonconformists have only 
multiplied under it. The battle for freedom has been almost 
fought out; its severest stress has been borne, and the main 

sitions of the field have been won. True, it is not yet ended, but 
it is decided ; and, whatever Episcopalians may think, calm and 
generous onlookers cannot help desiring that, even yet, they may 
secure for themselves whatever strength or honour may be 
possible, by accepting the inevitable, and magnanimously ad- 
mitting principles which can no longer be gainsaid, and con- 
ceding rights which can no longer be withheld. For their 
sakes, although not for our own, we shall honestly regret if the 
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fight has to be maintained to the last, and if the English Esta- 
blishment has to fall like the Irish, forced out of the impotent 
hands and dishonoured by the sordid arguments of her champions 
and bishops—a Church over which her own members whimper, 
and others are tempted to deride. Whatever the effect of such 
victories upon those who win them, they leave the vanquished 
impotent, resentful, and dishonoured ; ohemes all right-hearted 
men must wish for a Church, in which are so much spiritual 
power and ness as there are in the English Episcopal Church, 
that it should come out of its final conflict with the Free Churches 
strong, magnanimous and. esteemed. Nothing is demanded of it 
but the surrender of an unjustifiable supremacy, the abdication 
of an unrighteous position; the spontaneous recognition of this 
would be an exhibition of the unselfishness and power of its 
noblest life, and would finally close a disastrous history of which 
Dr. Stoughton has here written what seemed the most trium- 
phant, but what really was the most humiliating chapter. 


Arr. I1Il.—American Humour. 
1.) Sam Slick. 
2.) The Biglow Papers. 
3.) The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
4.) Artemus Ward. 
5.) Orpheus C. Kerr. 
(6.) Hans Breitmann. 


Humour may be defined as the flavour of character, and it has a 
double origin. Itis partly individual, partly of race. Every man 
with any real distinction of character has a humour of his own; 
but there is also a humour which grows from the national charac- 
ter, just as certain flowers and plants grow in certain countries. 
Possibly, the best comparison is to the growth of the vine; for 
humour is the intellectual wine of society. Pass from Bordeaux 
to Burgundy, and thence to Champagne, and you get entirely 
distinct flavours. Chateau Yquem differs from Chateau Lafitte, 
just as the humour of Burns differs from that of Béranger. The 
wise wine-drinker and the wise lover of fun have alike a catholic 
taste. A temperate taste also; they like neither in excess. 
Whoever desires to have a clear idea of the difference between 
wit and humour should read Sidney Smith’s admirable ‘Lectures 
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on Moral Philosophy.’ Smith was a Whig and a wit, yet, 
strange to say, he was a modest man; and, being counselled by 
Jeffrey not to publish these lectures, he threw them aside. 
Hence we have them in a fragmentary state; but the fragments 
are magnificent. Jeffrey, we ane expressed his sincere regret 
for having given such bad advice: he ought to have regretted 
altogether his own existence as a critic. Was it not he who 
began a review of Wordsworth’s great poem, ‘ The Excursion,’ 
with the memorable words, ‘ This will never do ?’ 

Sidney Smith maintained that wit is a subject to be studied 
like mathematics. He was quite right. He said that it was 
based simply on surprise. In this also he was quite right. It 
involves the sudden connexion of two ideas which seem wholly 
disconnected, Luttrell wrote of Miss Tree— 


‘ On this tree if a nightingale settles and sings, 
The tree will return her as good as she brings.’ 


This, unluckily, involves a _ but it is quite within the pro- 

vince of wit. So is the famous couplet on the monumental 

tablets in Bath Abbey :— 
‘ Here storied urn and animated bust 

Show how Bath waters serve to lay the dust.’ 


So again, and without any pun, and with courtly compliment 
in it, is the couplet which Dr. Young wrote after dinner on his 
goblet, with a diamond borrowed from Lord Chesterfield :— 


‘ Accept a miracle instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s diamond writ.’ 


In these epigrams the main element is surprise—the point is 
unexpected. And in evidence of this, it may be noted that the 
most brilliant witticism ever heard will pall on repetition. 
Some of the surprises of chemistry, as Sidney Smith has noticed, 
have quite the effect of wit. A bit of ordinary-looking wire takes 
fire in the flame of a candle, and gives out more light than a 
dozen gas-burners; or a fragment of metal is dropped into 
water and ignites at once, and moves rapidly on the surface, 
burning all the while. Either of these commmon experiments 
with magnesium or potassium produces, when first seen, an 
effect on the mind like an epigram first heard. Culinary 
nomenclature confirms this ; any surprise—as when what seems 
to be a pheasant turns out an iced pudding—might be called an 
epigram. Clearly, the second or third time the apparent bird 
is set before you, the charm of unexpectedness is lost. 

Quite otherwise is it with humour; it has a permanence of 
character, and will bear reiterated study. The books in which 
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you meet Sir John Falstaff, Don Quixote, Mr. Pickwick, are 
welcome again and again when the brain is jaded and needs light 
refreshment. You enjoy them as you enjoy the company at 
dinner of an old friend. From him you expect no new and 
brilliant witticisms, such as the professional diner-out produces ; 
but how far more pleasant is he than that trained irrepressible 
wit, who keeps his private note-book of repartee and anecdote! 
Here we perceive a second likeness between wit and mathe- 
matics : both are enjoyable at fit times, and both have a tendency 
to tire. An epigram is like a problem in geometry; it makes 
a man think intensely. Who cares for intense thought at 
dinner time? How often does some brilliant utterance bring 
perplexity to both author and audience! The hearers do not 
greet it with intelligent appreciation, and so its inventor sees it 
fall flat—or possibly is asked to explain. Can anything more 
terrible be imagined ? 

The Americans have created a humorous literature of their 
own, original at least in form. As yet, the literature of the 
great republic is not remarkable for originality ; the sole writer 
who seems to us purely American is Emerson—and he is more 
so in his poetry than in his prose. Walt. Whitman, who is the 
latest literary monster, occupies a place between Tupper and 
Swinburne: he may be described negatively ; he has Tupper’s 
absencé of versifying power, combined with Swinburne’s absence 
of moral consciousness. There is neither rhyme nor rhythm. 
We should be very sorry to take this athletic but untrained 
barbarian as a representative of young America. Still, in 
estimating the literature of the country, he is a phenomenon 
not to be neglected ; but he has nothing purely original. Nor 
can real originality be found in any other American writer. 
Washington Irving is a kinsman of Addison and Lamb; 
Longfellow and Lowell and Bryant are just like English minor 
poets ; Hawthorne is the offspring of the authors of Frankenstein 
and Zanoni; while the influence of Shelley, Coleridge, De Quincey, 
and Mrs. Browning, is seen in that wild but much overrated 
writer, Edgar Allan Poe. Nowhere yet has been found any- 
thing a fresh, without obvious growth from the literature 
of England. 

The fashionable American humorists are, as we have said, 
original in form, They adopt what Mr. Browning, who 
practises the same art in a higher region, calls the ‘ dramatic 
monologue.’ Their work is a drama with a single character in 
it. The same thing has been done on the stage: Mr. Sothern 


appeared as Lord Dundreary in the dullest of imaginable plays, 
himself 


and by caricaturing an idiotic English peer made 
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famous. However ably Mr. Sothern may act in any other 
drama, he will never be dissociated from the hair-dye and 
dressing-gown, the lisp and laugh and inconsequence of his 
ideal aristocrat. Well, this also is done in literature. It is as 
if Shakespeare, instead of placing Falstaff in the midst of a 
world of character, had made the fat knight tell his story like 
an itinerant lecturer. It is as if Charles Dickens had isolated 
Dick Swiveller, or Sam Weller, and caused him to narrate his 
adventures. There is more humour in Sam Weller than in any 
of the American creations ; and it is, of course, a far greater 
thing to place him among other characters than to set him up to 
soliloquize in a rostrum. But the Americans have chosen the 
easier path ; instead of the poet’s manifold creations and the 
artist’s skilful grouping, they give us a single character in 
various situations. The results are often exquisitely amusing, 
but they must be judged by lower canons of criticism. 

It would seem that a British subject was the real originator 
of this style of treatment; Judge Haliburton, the author of 
Sam Slick, the Clockmaker, was born in Nova Scotia, and died, 
a portly and facetious gentleman, member for Launceston 
in Cornwall. Sam Slick is the prototype of all these heroes of 
humorous romance; his creator made of him a Yankee clock- 
maker and pedlar, himself humorous, and apt to discern the 
humour of others. Questionless, the American form of humour 
comes entirely from this source. An early imitator of it was 
an American writer called Shillaber, who found his inspiration 
on this side of the Atlantic. Most people who are not quite 
boys remember Sidney Smith’s famous speech at Taunton in 
1831, when he was advocating the Reform Bill. ‘I do not 
mean,’ he said ‘to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
‘ Lords to stop the progress of reform reminds me very forcibly 
‘of the great storm of Sidmouth, and the conduct of the excel- 
‘lent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824, 
‘there set in a great flood upon that town; the tide rose to an 
‘incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the houses, and 
‘everything was threatened with destruction. In the midst of 
‘ this sublime storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, 
‘was seen at the door of her house, with mop and pattens, 
‘trundling her mop, and squeezing out the sea-water, and 
‘vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was 
‘roused—Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell 
‘ you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat 
: tn. Partington. She was excellent at a slop ora puddle, but 
‘she should not have meddled with a tempest.’ 

This is inimitably humorous; and it would have been well 
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for any competent person to expand in detail the witty canon’s 
sketch of the obstructive old lady who thinks her mop a match 
for a hurricane. But the American writer who took possession 
of the name made Mrs. Partington equivalent to Mrs. Malaprop. 
At intervals her sayings travelled into English papers; they were 
characterized always by ‘a nice derangement of epitaphs.’ 
Sheridan’s old woman in The Rivals, who declared her niece to 
be ‘as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile,’ was 
expanded into a sayer of much inappropriate nonsense under 
the name of Mrs. Partington. 

Sam Slick and Mrs. Partington are the parents of the many 
writers of humorous monologue whom America has recently 
produced. From these twain descend Major Jack Downing, 
Orpheus C. Kerr, Hosea Biglow, Artemus Ward, Hans 
Breitmann, and many others. And here let us pause to note the 
fact that humour is almost always associated with certain verbal 
idioms. Mr. Tennyson’s great humorous poem, The Northern 
Farmer, is a case in point. If humour is individual, it shows 
itself in peculiar twists of phrase which answer to the twists of 
thought ; if racial, it is intimately connected with the language 
of the race. Thus, the majority of the American humorists 
give us the Yankee Doric; but the last of them, the creator of 
Breitmann, writes in a German-American, which is evidently 
the true language of the mixed people with whom he deals. Of 
this more hereafter. 

In giving some account of the writers whom we desire to 
notice, it is hard to decide upon any logical method of grouping 
them. Chronological order would probably be the best ; but this 
is a difficult point for a ‘ Britisher’ to settle. Our series must 
be somewhat arbitrary: let us begin with Orpheus C. Kerr. 
This gentleman’s name involves a bad pun; it is assumed to be 
equivalent to office-seeker—a race pretty numerous in the United 
States, and not altogether unknown in England. Mr. Newell, 
the author of the letters published under this name, wrote in the 
days of the American Civil War, with the especial object of 
satirizing the frightful mismanagement, the unscrupulous 
jobbery, which were then patent to every one. Although his 
writing had therefore a local and temporary interest only, it 
would be unfair to omit him from our list of humorists. At the 
same time he is intrinsically inferior to most of those whom we 
have to mention. The fun is of a vulgar sort. The state of the 
Northern cavalry is ridiculed in the hero’s “Gothic steed.” 
Here is the animal’s portrait :— 


“The beast, my boy, is fourteen hands high, fourteen hands long, and 
his sagacious head is shaped like an old-fashioned pick-axe. Viewed 
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from the rear, his style of architecture is Gothic, and he has a gable- 
end, to which his tail is attached. His eyes, my boy, are two pearls 
set in mahogany, and before he lost his sight, they were said to be 
brilliant. I rode down to the Patent Office the other day, and left 
him leaning against a post, while I went inside to transact some 
business. Pretty soon the Commissioner of Patents came tearing in 
like mad, and says he : 

I'd like to know whether this is a public building belonging to 
the United States, or a second-hand auction-shop.” 

“What mean you, sirrah?” I asked, majestically. 

“T mean,” says he, “ that some enemy to his country has gone and 
stood an old mahogany umbrella-stand right in front of this office.” 


The Federal volunteer officers are caricatured in Captain 


Villiam Brown—whose character may be estimated from a 
single anecdote :— 


“Villiam Brown, of Regiment 5, Mackerel Brigade, asked his 
colonel last week for leave to go to New York on recruiting service, 
and got it. He came back to-day, and says the colonel to himn— 

“ Where’s your recruits ?” 

“‘Villiam smiled sweetly, and remarked that he didn’t see it. 

“Why, you went to New York on recruiting service, didn’t you ?” 
exclaimed the colonel. 

“ Yes,” says Villiam, “I went to recruit my health.” 


The colonel immediately administered the Oath to him. The Oath, 
my boy, tastes well with lemon in it.” 


The Oath was the slang of the time for Bourbon whisky, and 
was taken very freely by a certain class of officers up to the end 
of the war. There is not much inducement to delay with 
Orpheus C. Kerr, concerning whom, however, it is but just 
to say that no fair notion of his humour can be conveyed by 
quotation. Read a few of his letters, and you see at once that 
he made excellent fun of the civil and military blunders com- 
mitted at Washington and in the field. But he is not 
epigrammatic; he says nothing very brilliant, and hence it is 
difficult to give an account of him. 

Far superior is the next writer to be mentioned. Mr. 
Locker, in his charming preface to the Liber Elegantiarum, 
writes thus: ‘ He regrets that the rule which he had laid down 
‘[of quoting no living authors] prevents his giving specimens 
‘from the writings of Messrs. Browning and Tennyson, of Lord 
‘Houghton, of Messrs. C. 8. Calverly, George Cayley, Mortimer 
‘Collins, and Planché, and of Dr. O. W. Holmes, the American 
‘poet, and perhaps the best living writer of this species of verse,’ 
the verse, that is, for which we have no good English name, 
but which the French call vers de société. Mr. Locker could 
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not well mention himself; but in all the finer characteristics of 
this class of verse we take him to be far beyond Dr. Holmes. 
He has a delicacy of style and a melody of rhythm, to which 
the American is a stranger. Some of Mr. Locker’s poems are 
perfect gems, cut like a cameo; they blend a refined humour 
with a very tender pathos, and take almost the highest rank in 
poetry of this species. Moreover, Mr. Locker seldom deigns to 
pun. Dr. Holmes is of quite a different calibre. We quote 
three stanzas from a popular poem of his, addressed ‘to the 
portrait of a gentleman.’ They are the best three out of 
thirteen :— 
‘That thing thou fondly deem’st a nose, 
Unsightly though it be,— 
In spite of all the cold world’s scorn, 
It may be much to thee. 


‘Those eyes,—among thine elder friends 
Perhaps they pass for blue ;— 
No matter,—if a man can see, 
What more have eyes to do ? 
‘Thy mouth,—that fissure in thy face 
By something like a chin,— 
May be a very useful place 
To put thy victual in.’ 

This is very commonplace comicality, but it is quite as good 
as most of its author’s works. But in prose he is quite another 
man. He has a subtle humour, well matched with a dainty 
style. He also adopts a special individuality, presenting 
himself in the guise of a garrulous philosopher who talks 
interminably at the breakfast-table of a Boston boarding-house. 
He talks science and metaphysics, pleasantly tinged with 
humour of a sub-acid sort. His digressions and interruptions 
remind one of Laurence Sterne; but of course he indulges in 
no double entendre. Who dare do that in Boston, the most 
decorous and sagacious of cities? The originality of Dr. 
Holmes as essayist and novelist lies in his tendency to connect 
the two sciences of psychology and physiology. He does not 
stand out so prominently as other writers of this order in the mat- 
ter of misspelling and eccentricity of idiom. We cannot classify 
him. Indeed his humour, though spontaneous and perpetual, is 
connected with so much depth of denste with such frequent 
novelty of speculation, that it is impossible to deal with him as 
a humorist merely. 

It is curious, in connection with the various dialects spoken in 
the United States, and caricatured in literature of this kind, 
that nobody eyer is supposed to drop his H’s, or to introduce 
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them at improper points. Uriah Heep must have seemed a 
lusus nature to the American reader; indeed, Mr. Dickens has 
not quite settled the question as to whether the word humble 
should have the smooth or the rough breathing. Americans 
will say hdéow for what; but they carefully look after their 
aspirates. ‘If an Englishman,’ writes Dr. Holmes, ‘gets his 
H’s pretty well placed, he comes from one of the higher grades 
of the British social order.’ Clearly this implies that 
Americans, not of the higher grades, keep their aspirates in 
their places ; and this is true. May not the reason of this be 
climatic ? In some languages the pronunciation of the aspirate 
is far more noticeable than in others; and it is certainly pos- 
sible that in our atmosphere the breathing before a vowel 
becomes more natural to the speaker. The American nasal 
twang is perhaps to be accounted for in the same way. 

Mr. Lowell, author of ‘The Biglow Papers,’ is a serious poet 
of fair achievement. But in his serious poetry he shows no 
especial individuality ; he might be an Englishman ; among 


‘The mob of gentlemen who write with ease’ 


on this side the whale-pool there are a score or so of about his 
measure of power. He would have done well to leave the 
beautiful old story of ‘ Rhaicos’ alone, since Walter Landor had 
taken full possession of it. His ‘ Fable for Critics’ is one of the 
cleverest pieces of easy rhyming and fertile punning which we 
remember, and contains some brilliant characterizations of con- 
temporary writers. At its commencement, Apollo is described 
as sitting under a laurel, and meditating on his lost Daphne :— 


‘ My case is like Dido's,’ he sometimes remarked, 

‘When I last saw my love she was fairly embarked, 

In a laurel, as she thought, but (ah, how Fate mocks !) 

She has found it by this time a very bad box ; 

Let hunters from me take this saw when they need it, 
“You're not always sure of your game when you've tree’d it.” 
Just conceive such a change taking place in one’s mistress ! 
What romance would be left ?—who can flatter or kiss trees! 
And for mercy’s sake, how could one keep up a dialogue 
With a dull wooden thing that will live and will die a log— 
Not to say that the thought would for ever intrude, 

That you've less chance to win her the more she is wood ? 
Ah! it went to my heart, and the memory still grieves, 

To see those loved graces all taking their leaves ; 

Those charms beyond speech, so enchanting but now, 

As they left me for ever, each making its bough ! 

If her tongue had a tang sometimes more than was right, 
Her new bark is worse than ten times her old bite.’ 
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This is excellent punning, almost equal to Tom Hood at his 
best. But Mr. Lowell’s brief critical epigrams are of a higher 
quality. Here is Emerson :— 


‘ Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that sort, 
He looks at as merely ideas ; in short 
As if they were fossils stuck round in a cabinet 
Of such vast extent that our earth’s a mere dab in it— 
Composed just as he is inclined to conjecture her, 
Namely, one part pure earth, ninety-nine parts pure lecturer.’ 


A comparison is suggested between Emerson and Carlyle :— 
‘To compare him with Plato would be vastly fairer, 
Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the rarer ; 
He sees fewer objects, but clearlier, trulier, 
If C.’s as original, E.’s more peculiar ; 
That he’s more of a man you might say of the one, 
Of the other, he’s more of an Emerson ; 
C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of limb, 
E., the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim.’ 


Again, Bryant has been compared with Wordsworth: 
‘Mr. Quivis, or somebody quite as discerning, 
Some scholar who’s hourly expecting his learning, 
Calls B. the American Wordsworth ; but Wordsworth 
Is worth near as much as your whole tuneful herd’s worth. 
No, don’t be absurd, he’s an excellent Bryant ; 
But, my friend, you’ll endanger the life of your client 
By attempting to stretch him up into a giant.’ 


And Edgar Poe is well treated in a single couplet :— 


‘Here comes Poe, with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge.’ 


The ‘ Fable for Critics’ is full of felicitous touches like these ; 
they indicate a rare combination of animal spirits and wit, from 
which Mr. Lowell might well be expected to do greater things. 
He has not disappointed expectation. The ‘ Biglow Papers’ 
made their appearance at the time of the war in Mexico. They 
hold a very high place in literature of this class, for their 
humorous satire is based on the most clear conviction of justice 
and its opposite. Thus writes their author :— 


‘I believed our war with Mexico (though we had as just ground 
for it as a strong nation ever had against a weak one) to be essentially 
a war of false pretences, and that it would result in widening the 
boundaries, and so prolonging the life of slavery. Believing that’ it 
is the manifest destiny of the English race to occupy this whole conti- 
nent, and to display there that practical understanding in matters of 
government and colonization which no other race has given such proofs 
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of possessing since the Romans, I hated to see a noble hope evaporated 
into a lying phrase to sweeten the foul breath of demagogues. Leaving 
the sin of it to God, I believed, and still believe, that slavery is the 
Achilles-heel of our own polity, that it is a temporary and false supre- 
macy of the white races, sure to destroy that supremacy at last, 
because an enslaved people always prove themselves of more enduring 
fibre than their enslavers, as not suffering from the social vices sure 
to be engendered by oppression in the governing class. Against these 
and many other things I thought all honest men should protest.’ 


The protest was made in a humorous form, but its thorough 
sincerity is obvious in every line of the work. There have 
always been haters of evil whose hatred was mingled with 
contemptuous laughter; among the foremost of these is the 
creator of Hosea Biglow, and his worthy editor, Homer Wilbur. 

A good deal has been said, first and last, about the profanity 
which some people detect in parts of the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ It 
is as well at once to admit that many passages are not suited to an 
English taste. But Puritanism has given to the people of New 
England a quaint familiarity with the persons and phrases of 
Scripture; and Mr. Lowell used the language and the illustra- 
tions which he knew would tell best upon his audience. His 
English editor, Mr. Hughes, justifies him by the example of 
Luther, Latimer, Rowland Til, and even of the prophet Elijah. 
Doubtless, there are those to whom certain passages will seem 
extremely objectionable ; but read in their connection, and with 
some understanding of the tone of thought and manner in New 
England, we think they may be defended. Hosea Biglow’s 
address to the ‘cruetin sarjant’ furnishes an immediate example 
of what we mean :— 


‘ Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 

There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that ; 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 

An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


‘*Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right ; 
Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight ; 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God ‘ll send the bill to you.’ 
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Here you have the protest of pacific Puritanism against war 
in the strongest possible form. Hosea Biglow, son of Ezekiel 
Biglow, of Jaalam, who says of himself, ‘I’ve lived here man 
‘and boy 76 year cum next tater diggin’, and thair aint no. 
‘ wheres a kitting spryer’n I be,’ resists the specious allurements 
of a recruiting sergeant at Boston, and then comes home indig- 
nant, whereupon indignatio facit versus. ‘ Arter I’d gone to bed,’ 
writes his worthy sire— 


‘IT heern Him a thrashin round like a short-tailed Bull in fli-time. 
The old Woman ses she to me ses she, Zekle, ses she, our Hosee’s gut 
tha chollery or suthin anuther ses she, don't you Bee skeared, ses I, 
he’s oney amakin pottery.’ 


So Hosea made his ‘ pottery,’ and took it next morning to his 
friend Parson Wilbur, who said it was ‘true grit.’ 
‘What Mr. Robinson thinks’ touches upon the same topic:— 


‘Gineral C. he goes in fer the war ; 
He don’t vally principle more’n an old cud ; 
Wut did God make us raytional creeturs fer, 
But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ blood ? 
So John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C.’ 


‘Parson Wilbur sez Ae never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.’ 


The poem of which this forms a part is said to have decided 
the election of a governor for the State of Massachusetts ; and 
we can easily believe it. Its humour and irony are perfect, and 
the reference to the Apostles would not be resented by Paul 
himself, who did not disdain to enliven a letter by a pun. 

The most whimsical of all these productions is certainly ‘ The 
Debate in the Sennit.’? It burlesques the pro-slavery speeches 
of the notorious John C. Calhoun. A stanza or two of this 
exquisite bit of caricature must suffice :— 


‘ Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder ! 
It’s a fact o’ wich ther’s bushils o’ proofs ; 

Fer how could we trample on’t so, I wonder, 
Ef’t worn’t thet it’s ollers under our hoofs ?” 
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The Debate in the Sennit. 


‘Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“ Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more ’n the man in the moon,” sez he. 


* * * 


‘“The mass ough’ to labour an’ we lay on softies, 
Thet ’s the reason I want to spread Freedom’s aree ; 
It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 
An’ reelises our Maker’s orig’nal idee,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“ Thet’s ez plain,” sez Cass, 
“ Kz thet some one’s an ass, 
It’s ez clear ez the sun is at noon,” sez he. 


‘“ Slavery's a thing thet depends on complexion, 
It’s God’s law that fetters on black skins don’t chafe ; 
Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflection !) 
Wich of our onnable body’d be safe ?” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 

Sez Mister Hannegan, 
Afore he began agin, 

“ Thet exception is quite oppertoon,” sez he.’ 


We must part from the first series of ‘The Biglow Papers’ 
with a few verses of ‘The Pious Editor’s Creed.’ Editors else- 
where than in America might learn a lesson herefrom. 


‘TI du believe in Freedom’s cause, 

Ez fur away ez Paris is ; 

I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees ; 

It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers,— 

But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


* * 


‘T du believe with all my soul 

In the gret Press’s freedom, 

To pint the people to the goal 
An’ in the traces lead ’em ; 

Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracs squintin’, 

An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 
Inter the gov’ment printin’ ! 
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‘I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar, 
Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
From him my bread an’ cheese air ; 
I du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his souperscription,— 
Will, conscience, honour, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description. 


* * * 


‘In short, I firmly du believe 

In Humbug generally, 

Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 

An’ this'll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me.’ 


This is unsurpassable of its kind; and we know certain 
‘religious newspapers’ in England, representatives of more than 
one sect, to which, mutatis mutandis, Mr. Lowell’s satire might 
be applied. 

The second series of ‘The Biglow Papers,’ written during the 
unhappy civil war, are generally admitted to be inferior to the 
first. Seldom do continuations satisfy either author or reader. 
The best parts of this second set are the two letters of Mr. 
Birdofredum Sawin, who goes South, is tarred and feathered, 
and sent to gaol under a mistake for somebody else; is let out 
when the real thief is discovered, and receives an ovation, and 
<A requested to pay for the bed whose feathers had adorned 

im :— 


‘They gut up a subscription, tu, but no gret come 0’ that, 
I ’xpect in cairin’ of it roun’ they took a leaky hat ; 
Though Southun genelmun ain’t slow at puttin’ down their name, 
(When they can write,) for in the eend it comes to jest the same, 
Because, ye see, ’t’s the fashion here to sign an’ not to think 
A critter’ d be so sordid ez to ax ’em for the chink : 
I didn’t call but jest on one, an’ he drawed toothpick on me, 
An’ reckoned he warn’t goin’ to stan’ no sech doggauned econ’my ; 
So nothin’ more wuz realized, ’ceptin’ the goodwill shown, 
Than ef’t had been from fust to ast a reg’lar Cotton Loan.’ 


Finally, although previously married in his Northern home, 
he commits a second marriage with the widow whose bed had 
been taken to furnish him with extemporaneous plumage. The 
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poor fellow’s bigamy is almost excusable, when we read the 
account of his courtship :— 
‘ Miss 8. suz she to me, 

“You've sheered my bed,” [Thet’s when I paid my interduction fee 

To Southun rites,] “an kep your sheer,” [Wal, I allow it sticked 

So ’s’t I wuz most six weeks in jail afore I gut me picked,] 

“Ner nevr paid no demmiges ; but thet wunt do no harm, 

Pervidin’ thet you'll ondertake to oversee the farm ; 

(My eldes’ boy is so took up, wut with the Ringtail Rangers 

An’ settin’ in the Justice Court for welcomin’ o’ strangers” ;) 

[He sot on me ;] “ an’ so, ef you'll jest ondertake the care 

Upon a mod rit sellery, we'll up an’ call it square; 

But ef you can’t conclude,” suz she, an’ give a kin’ o’ grin, 

“Wy, the Gran’ Jury, [ expect, ’Il hev to set agin.” ’ 


No wonder that the luckless Northerner ignored his Jerusha, 
and expiated the sin of being tarred and feathered by matri- 
mony. All this is very good—but there is not the same spirit 
in this second series—and, indeed, the circumstances of the 
civil war were almost too terrible for humorous treatment. 

Yet they were humorously treated by many writers — 
among them, notably, Artemus Ward. We were among those 
who heard Mr. Brown’s first experimental recital in London, 
and can say that it was one of the very few things in the nature 
of a lecture that we ever enjoyed. To be the recipient of a 
long talk, with no chance of reply, is not particularly enjoyable. 
Mr. Brown’s manner was perfectly suited to his matter; dy is 
the word to apply to both, as also to the favourite wines of men 
who have passed their youth. The supposititious showman was 
a perfect gentleman all through; he exhibited his panorama of 
Mormon Land and the route thereto with a happy ironical 
parody of the ordinary exhibitor’s style; and the marvellous 
self-command which enabled him to say the most laughable 
things with no betrayal of his own knowledge of their fun, 
except an occasional movement of the lip or the muscles around 
the eye, was worth study iu itself. The platform has been con- 
sidered beneath literary dignity; but how great a public loss 
would it have been if Mr. Charles Dickens had not deigned 
personally to bring his own characters before the people! In 
the days before printing, there was no other way: probably 
Homer recited his own compositions in the halls of Grecian 
kings; assuredly Horace read his to exclusive and critical 
audiences. The composition and the author is surely some- 


‘thing better than the composition without the author. What 


infinite pleasure has Mr. Dickens caused by coming face to face 
with his readers and friends in all parts of England! Quoé 
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homines, tot sententie. Mr. Tennyson probably would shudder 
at the notion of reading a few idyls and lyrics to the public ; 
but how many myriads of us would crowd to hear him! 

Artemus Ward followed in the precise track of Sam Slick. 
The patriarch of American humorists was a clockmaker ; his 
youngest descendant was an exhibitor of waxwork. In this 
supposititious vocation he went everywhere. His humorous 
satire is second only to that of Lowell in depth of feeling. He 
is quite in earnest when he caricatures the misery of the 
Mormons, and the frenzy of the Fenians. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon has given us some information about the quasi-religious 
sects which exist in America, but Artemus Ward had been 
before him in this matter, and had described several of them 
with infinite humour. Follow him among the curious com- 
munity of Shakers, where ‘the sexes live strictly apart.’ They 
treated him hospitably; and a solemn female, looking like 
a bean-pole stuck through a meal-bag, was detailed to give him 
refreshment. Here is a fragment of their conversation : 

‘«Tt’s kinder singler,” sez I, puttin on my most sweetest look 
and speakin in a winnin voice, “that so fair a made as thou never 
got hitched to some likely feller.” [N.B.—She was upards of 40 
and homely as a stump fence, but I thawt I’d tickil her.] 

*“T don’t like men!” she sed, very short. 

‘« Wall, I dunno,” sez I, “they’re a rayther important part of 
the populashun. I don’t scarcely see how we could git along 
without ’em.” 

** Us poor wimin folks would git along a grate deal better if there 
was no men !” 

¢ «You'll excoos me, marm, but I don’t think that air would work. 
It wouldn't be regler.” 

‘“ Tm fraid of men!” she sed. 

‘“That’s onnecessary, marm. Yow ain’t in no danger. Don’t 
fret yourself on that pint.” ’ 


Which was rather hard upon the poor Shakeress, we venture 
to think. 

Artemus deals with the Spiritualists as easily as with the 
Shakers. He had the power of condensing nonsense into a 
sort of essence—by distilling it, we may say—and so showing 
its absurdity. He laments the fact that Spiritualism flourishes 
in his neighbourhood : 

‘Sperretooul Sircles is held nitely & 4 or 5 long hared fellers 
has settled here and gone into the sperret bizniss excloosively. A 
atemt was made to git Mrs. A. Ward to embark into the Sperret 
bizniss but the attemt faled. 1 of the long hared fellers told her she 
was a ethereal creeter & wood make a sweet mejium, whareupon she 
attact him with a mop handle and drove him out of the house.’ 
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Shakers and Free Lovers. 


He describes a spiritual sederunt ‘at Squire Smith’s,’ and 
after it is over, gives his own opinion of it. 


Here is a fragment 
of that opinion : 


‘Just so soon as a man becums a reglar out & out Sperret 
rapper he leeves orf workin, lets his hare grow all over his fase & 
commensis spungin his livin out of other peple. 
dickshunaries he can find & goze round chock full of big words, 
scarein the wimmin folks & little children and destroyin the piece 
of mind of evry famerlee he enters. He don’t do nobody no good 
& is a cuss to society & a pirit on honest peple’s corn beef barrils.’ 


And this, we venture to think, sums up the matter at least as 
well as Mr. Robert Browning’s description of Sludge, the 


He eats all the 


Among the Free Lovers, whom Mr. Dixon has kind 
described for us, Artemus of course got into difficulties. 
perfectly orful lookin female’ fixed upon him as her quarry, 


and claimed him as her affinity. We can quote only a portion 


‘The exsentric female clutched me franticly by the arm and 


‘“ You air mine, O you air mine 

‘“ Scacely,” I sed, endeverin to git loose from her. 
clung to me and sed : 

‘« You air my Affinity !” 

‘«“ What upon arth is that ?” I shouted. 

‘« Dost thou not know ?” 

I dostent!” 

‘«< Listin man, & I'll tell ye!” sed the strange female ; “ for years 
I hav yearned for thee. I knowd thou wast in the world, sumwhares, 
tho I didn’t know whare. My hart sed he would cum and I took 
He has cum—he’s here—you air him—you air my Affinity ! 
O ’tis too mutch ! too mutch!” and she sobbed agin. 

‘6 Yes,” I anserd, “I think it is a darn site too mutch!” 

‘« Hast thou not yearned for me?” she yelled, ringin her hands 
like a female play acter. 


‘«“ Not a yearn!” I bellerd at the top of my voice, throwin her 
away from me.’ 


This broad comed 


a 


of Artemus Ward’s conveys a useful 
lesson, and has probably had a good effect in American society. 
of argument are not always beyond the 

And the young American Republic, full of 
wer, has naturally had its eccentricities and absurdities. 
nited States is the region of experiments. 
slavery, and the experiment has failed, and the failure has been 
by a terrible outlay of blood and gold. The trial was 


People beyond the reac 
reach of ridicule. 


It has tried 
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made by a minority. America gives freedom to minorities, 
while England gives it to individuals. Shakers and Free 
Lovers may form their communities in the Republic; the police 
would soon make them uncomfortable in this Ss liberal island. 
Of course a primary reason of this is, that England is an old 
country with old ideas, and the United States a new country 
with new ideas. And they have room for their experiments, 
and try them thoroughly. Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. 
Who shall say that this attempt at neoteric polygamy in Salt 
Lake City is not a benefit to the whole civilized world? Sen- 
sible men know that polygamy is an abomination; but the 
exposure of its abominable character, by the revelations of Utah, 
is of some use at the moment, and the final fate of Utah, easil 
discernible to those who have read the lessons of history, will 
have a permanent effect on civilization. Impossible that the 
great republic should tolerate in its midst this modern Sodom. 

But let us take Artemus Ward’s view of Brigham Young, the 
Prophet, in his domestic circle :— 


‘In a privit conversashun with Brigham I learnt the follerin fax : 
It takes him six weeks to kiss his wives. He don’t do it only onct a 
yere & sez it is wuss nor cleanin house. He don’t pretend to know 
his children, there is so many of um, tho they all know him. He 
sez about every child he meats call him Par, and he takes it for 
grantid it is so. His wives air very expensiv. They allers want 
suthin, & ef he don’t buy it for um they set the house in a uproar. 
He sez he don’t have a minit’s peace. His wives fite amung their- 
selves so much that he has bilt a fitin room for thare speshul benefit, 
& when two of ’em get into a row he has em turnd loose into that 
place, whare the dispoot is settled accordin to the rules of the London 
prizering. Sumtimes thay abooz hisself individooally. Thay hev 
pulled the most of his hair out at the roots & he wares meny a 
horrible scar upon his body, inflicted with mop-handles, broom-sticks 
and sich. Occashunly they git mad & scald him with bilin hot water. 
When he got eny waze cranky thay’d shut him up in a dark closit, 
previsly whippin him arter the stile of muthers when thare offsprings 
git onruly.’ 


Under such circumstances, a polygamist prophet must be a 
very unfortunate man. Lord Monson, who was a judge under 
Charles I., and who was suspected of designing to change his 
side, was not worse off than the prophet. Loyal Lady Monson 
mustered her maidservants, tied the suspected turncoat, with no 
coat at all, or indeed much other apparel, to a bedpost, and 
administered the rod until the poor man promised to‘adhere to 
the royal cause. For this she received thanks in open court. 
The story is told in the ‘History of Flagellants,’ and Lord 
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Monson is satirized in one of the ‘Loyal Songs.’ If the unhappy 
wives of Brigham Young and his supporters would take the law 
into their own hands, and flog the sensual scoundrels out of 
Salt Lake City, it would be just what they deserve. 

Artemus Ward, like Birdofredum Sawin, has his adventure 
among the ‘Seseshers,’ but is fortunate enough to escape 
without what Sidney Smith calls a plumeo-piceous covering. As 
he persisted in keeping the star-spangled banner afloat above his 
tent, the Southern patriots ‘ confisticated’ his show. 


‘The Seseshers confisticated my statoots by smashing them to 
attums. They then went to my money-box and confisticated all the 
loose change therein contaned. They then went and bust in my 
cages, lettin all the animils loose, a small but helthy tiger among the 
rest. This tiger has a excentric way of tearin dogs to peaces, and 
I allers sposed from his gineral conduck that he’d hav no hesitashun 
in servin human beins in the same way if he could git at them. 
Excuse me if I was crooil, but I larfed boysterrusly when I see that 
tiger spring in among the people. “Go it, my sweet cuss !” I inardly 
exclaimed, “I forgive you for bitin off my left thum with all my 
heart! Rip ’em up like a bully tiger whose Lare has bin inwaded 
by Seseshers ! ” 

‘T can’t say for certain that the tiger serisly injured any of them, 
but as he was seen a few days after, sum miles distant, with a large 
and well-selected assortment of seats of trowsis in his mouth, and as 
he lookt as tho he’d bin havin sum vilent exercise, I rayther guess he 
did. You will therefore perceive that they did'nt confisticate him 
much,’ 


One of Artemus Ward’s most humorous episodes is his 
appearance at a Fenian meeting, where he is induced to make 
a speech. In the course of his address he tells one anecdote 
which is far too apposite to be omitted :— 


‘I went into Mr. Delmonico’s eatin’-house the other night, and I 
saw my fren Mr. Terence McFadden, who is a elekent and enter- 
prisin’ deputy Centre. He was sittin’ at a table, eatin’ a canvass- 
back duck. Poultry of that kind, as you know, is rather high just 
now. I think about five dollars per Poult. And a bottle of green 
seal stood before him. 

‘“ How are you, Mr. McFadden?” I said. 

‘“Oh, Mr. Ward! I am miserable—miserable! The wrongs 
we Irishmen suffer! Oh, Ireland! Will a troo history of your 
sufferins ever be written? Must we be for ever ground under by 
the iron heel of despotic Briton? But, Mr. Ward, won’t you eat 
suthin’ ?” 

‘« Well,” I said, “if there’s another canvass-back and a spare 
bottle of that green seal in the house, I wouldn’t mind jinin’ you in 
bein’ ground under by Briton’s iron heei.”’ 
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McFadden, Artemus tells us, was of the Mahony wing, and 
he does not doubt that some equally patriotic member of the 
Roberts wing was to be found in the same miserable and 
suffering state at the Maison Dorée, Delmonico’s rival. Anecdote 
of this kind is likely to be more influential than argument, 
especially with an illogical yet acute people like the Irish. 
They are shrewd enough to see the folly of subscribing, that 
head-centres and’ deputy-centres may live luxuriously in New 
York or Paris; yet it is astonishing how long they are blinded 
by enthusiasm to the character of the men who delude them. 
Those who happen to have come in contact with any of the 
Fenian leaders are aware that they are mercenary men. Many 
of them have been newspaper reporters and sub-editors, a 
vocation much liked by Hibernians; a vocation, moreover, 
which, while favourable to fluency and readiness, does not in 
all cases allow a man to reflect. The journalist has to make 
up his mind on all subjects off-hand ; and frequently he must 
criticize ex cathedrd the opinions of another man on a subject 
which that other has carefully studied, while the critic is 
beautifully ignorant of it. These are duties not so difficult 
to impulsive Irishmen as they might be to Englishmen, a race 
of slower blood. Well, the Irish reporter on a country paper 
is seldom well paid; he gets a hundred a year perhaps, which 
scarcely does more than supply the necessary whisky. Hence, 
if by exercising his vast fluency of utterance, with lip and pen, 
he can become a ‘deputy-centre,’ and eat his canvas-backs and 
drink ‘ green seal’ in New York, or equivalently enjoy himself 
in London or Paris, he is likely to think himself a great patriot 
for so doing. This is no fancy sketch; we chance to have 
known an illustrious Fenian, who has graduated as a martyr, 
whose rise has been precisely of this nature. We pointed him 
out to the authorities at Scotland Yard some years ago, when 
he ventured to appear in London, though the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
warrant was out against him; the detective who arrested him, 
and who had orders to keep him in sight till there was a telegram 
from Dublin Castle, saw him saunter from one public-house to 
another, consuming on his way twenty-seven glasses of whisky 
and hot water. This fellow must, we think, have courted 
martyrdom ; he wore a gold harp in his buttonhole, and at one 
place he wrote his real name across a ten-pound note which he 
wanted to change. O suffering Ireland! how did he get that 
promise to pay from the bank of despotic Britain ? 

One of Artemus Ward’s most delicious scraps of humour 
is his interview with the Prince of Wales, when his Royal 
Highness was in Canada. He represents himself as having 
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some difficulty in achieving this interview, as the colonel of 
the 71st did his best to prevent it. The indignant officer 
asked him who he was :— 


‘“ Sir,” sez I, drawin myself up & puttin on a defiant air, “I’m a 
Amerycan sitterzen. My name is Ward. I’m a husband & the 
father of twins, which I’m happy to state thay look like me. By 
perfeshun I’m a exhibiter of wax works & sich.” 

*“ Good God!” yelled the Kurnal, “the idee of a exhibiter of wax 
figgers goin into the presents of Royalty! The British Lion may 
well roar with raje at the thawt!” 

‘Sez I, “Speakin of the British Lion, Kurnal, I’'d like to make 


a bargin with you fur that beast fur a few weeks to add to my 
Show. ”’ 


However, he could not force himself past the ‘Seventy- 
onesters,’ and was about to give up his enterprise, when the 
prince himself came and asked what was the matter. 


‘Sez I, “Albert Edard is that you?”’ & he smilt & sed it was. 
Sez I, “‘ Albert Edard, heers my keerd. I cum to pay my respecks 
to the futer King of Ingland. The Kurnal of the Seventy-onesters 


hear is ruther smawl pertaters, but of course you ain't to blame 
fur that.”’’ 


Hereupon the prince and his illustrious visitor fraternized, and 
smoked together on the “ pizarro”’ of the hotel, and Artemus 
inquired after “the old folks,” and asked if “the old man 


took his lager beer reglar.’”’ Thus does he describe his leave- 
taking : 


‘The time hevin arove fur me to take my departer I rose up & sed: 
“ Albert Edard, I must go, but previs to doin so I will obsarve that 
you soot me. Yure a good feller Albert Edard, & tho I’m agin 
Princes as a gineral thing, I must say I like the cut of your Gib. 
When you git to be King try and be as good a man as yure muther 
has bin! Be just & be Jenerus, espeshully to showmen, who hav 
allers bin aboozed sins the dase of Noah, who was the fust man to go 
into the Menagery bizniss, & ef the daily papers of his time air to be 
beleeved, Noah’s colleckshun of livin wild beests beet ennything ever 
seen sins, tho I make bold to dowt ef his snaiks was ahead of mine. 
Albert Edard, adoo!” I tuk his hand which he shook warmly, & 
givin him a perpetooal free pars to my show, & also parses to 
take hum for the Queen and Old Albert, I put on my hat and 
walkt away.’ 


Although Hosea Biglow and Artemus Ward are wonderful 
creations, we think that Hans Breitmann, the hero of Mr. 
Leland’s ballads, is superior to either. Hans Breitmann is the 
Jack Falstaff of the German-American; broad and burly, as his 
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name imports, he unites two prominent Teutonic peculiarities, 
shrewdness and love of enjoyment, which are bound together by 


a cestus of metaphysics. Here you have a fair specimen of both | 


his poetry and his philosophy :— 


‘Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas ; 
Droo all dis earthly land, 

A-vorkin’ out life’s mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand. 

Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 
Some vorks philosophie ; 

Der Breitmann solf de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree !” 


The stanza gives also a good example of his special dialect ; 
only that there are some of the ballads wherein there is a 
stronger German element, and occasionally words are coined 
which, half-way between English and German, bring us back 
to the time when the languages had not separated. Geborn 
and gebilded are good Old English, and familiar to the men 
who read the English of King Alfred’s time. Such readers 
might well be more numerous. The majority regard the word 
Anglo-Saxon as meaning something different from English ; 
they do not master the fact that our language, like our institu- 
tions, is ancient and unchanged, and that Alfred talked to the 
Witan in the very tongue that Gladstone uses to address 
the Parliament. We learned Greek and Latin at school, but 
not English ; the book which, as Mr. Freeman well says, we 
ought to reverence after the Bible and Homer—the Chronicle— 
is never made a school-book. If it were, a better knowledge 
of English, and a truer judgment of our early history, would 
inevitably follow. 

This is digression. Take another example of the Breitmann 
on topics metaphysical, when he is maintaining his favourite 
thesis that the Germans are the great intellectual race :— 


‘“ Ash der Hegel say of his system, ‘ Dat only von mans knew 


Vot der tyfel id meant; and he couldn’t tell,’ und der Jean Paul 
Richter, too, 

Who saidt, ‘Gott knows, I meant somedings vhen foorst dis buch I 
writ, 


Boot Gott only weiss vot das buch means now, forI hafe forgotten 
it!?”?. 


Mr. Leland, who has translated Heine, has evidently much 
insight into the German character, and has also an easy 
flexibility of rhythm (learnt, perchance, from Heine), which is 
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gee! even to Mr. Lowell’s versifying faculty. The Germans 
e a great power in the American Republic; Hans Breitmann 
impersonates their qualities. He is strong, shrewd, courageous, 
humorous, philosophic, thirsty. When a deputation calls upon 
im with reference to his candidature for Congress, it is thus 
e receives them :— 


‘ Dere in his crate corved oaken shtuh] der Breitemann sot he : 
He lookt shoost like de shiant in de Kinder hishdorie ; 
Und pefore him, on de tische, was—vhere man alfays foundt it— 
Dwelf inches of good lager, mit a Beemisch glass around it.’ 


‘Lager,’ need we explain, is the favourite German beer, so 
called from having been stored for some time, from /agern, to 
lay down. The ale, with the Bohemian glass ‘around it,’ 
is an instance of humorous inversion which American writers 
are very fond of. Rather a facile trick, it often causes a laugh. 
Thus Breitmann himself :— 


‘ But in fain tid we ashk vhere de Breitmann hat peen, 

Vot he tid ; vot he pass droo—or vot he might seen ? 
Vhere he kits his vine horse, or who gafe him dem woons, 
Und how Brovidence plessed him mit tea-pods und shpoons ? 
For to all of dem queries he only reblies, 

“ Tf you dells me no quesdions I ashks you no lies!’ 


Thus, also, Artemus Ward :— 


‘My little dawter is growin’ quite rapid, and begins to scrootinize 
clothin’ with young men inside of it, puthy clost. I obsarve, too, that 
she twists pieces of paper round her hair at nights, and won’t let me 
put my arms round her any more for fear I'll muss her. “ Your 
mother wasn’t ’fraid I'd muss her when she was your age, my child,” 
sed I one day, with a sly twinkle into my dark bay eye. 

‘“ No,” replied my little dawter, “she probly liked it.” 

‘You ain’t goin’ to fool female Young America much. You may 
gamble on that.’ 


‘Clothing with young men inside of it’ is perfectly parallel 
to beer with the Bohemian glass around it. 

The original of Hans Breitmann is said to have been a 
German named Jost, of the 15th Pennsylvanian Cavalry, 
a desperate fighter when anything was to be gained thereby, 
but resolute not to fight when there was nothing to be made. 
The rebs ‘gobbled him up’ one day, but he reappeared soon 
after, enriched by their spoils. This story Mr. Leland tells 
in one of the best of the ballads; and his editor assures us 
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that it ‘is true in every detail, without exaggeration” So it may 
be taken as the choicest and most accurate expression of 
Breitmann’s character. In the first stanza we have General 
Sherman amazed to hear that Breitmann and his troops are 
holding a difficult ford :— 


‘Der Shen’ral he ootered no hymn und no psalm, 
But opened his lips und he priefly say “‘ D n! 
Dere moost hafe been viskey on dat side der rifer ; 
To get it dose shaps vould set hell in a shiver ; 
But now that dey hold it, ride quick to deir aid: 
Ho Sickles ! move promp’ly, send down a prigade ! 
Dat Dootchman moost vork mighty hard mit his sword 
If againsd a whole army he holds to de ford.’’’ 


If the general’s language is indefensible, be it remembered that 
‘our army swore terribly in Flanders,’ Sickles was not in 
time; and the next two stanzas of the ballad narrate the 
Breitmanns’ defeat :— 


‘Itsch’l of Innspruck ish drilled droo de hair, 

Einer aus Beblingen—he too vash dere— 
Karli of Karlisruh’s shot near de fence, 

(His horse vash o’erloadet mit toorkies und hens,) 
Und dough he like a ravin’ mad cannibal fought, 

Yet der Breitmann—der capt’n—der hero vash caught ; 
Und de last dings ve saw, he vas tied mit a cord, 

For de repels had goppled him oop at de ford. 


‘ Dey shtripped off his goat und skyugled his poots, 
Dey dressed him mit rags of a repel recruits ; 
But von gray-haared oldt veller shmiled crimly und bet 
Dat Breitmann vouldt pe a pad egg for dem, yet. 
“ He has more in ish pipe ash dem vellers allows ; 
He has cardts yet in hand und das Spiel ist nicht aus, 
Dey’ll find dat dey dook in der Teufel to poard, 
De day dey pooled Breitmann yell ofer de ford.’” 


Mr. Leland’s marvellous command of metre is noticeable. He 
has quite the German swiftness, which no previous American, 
and very few Englishmen, have ever attained—the rapid 
rhythm of Goéthe and Heine. Sir Walter Scott is our great 
master of this natural rapid straightforward movement-—when 
the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee have to pass out of Edinburgh 
town, he makes you hear the merry music of their march. 
But, as at present it is fashionable to consider that Scott was 
not a poet (or Byron either, for that matter), we will delay 
with him no longer than to say he was the supreme ballad- 
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writer of the world’s most ballad-loving nation—a nation whose 
kings wrote ballads. 

To Breitmann let us return, and see how he got back from 
Secessia, after his loss had been ‘muchly’ mourned. Sherman 
has reached the sea, and is happy thereat, when a rumour arises 
that the ghost of Breitmann is approaching. Nobody has 
sufficient presence of mind to order out the artillery. The 
‘spook’ comes nearer ; all faces are pale; the South Germans 
cross themselves and invoke the Virgin :— 


‘ Boot Itzig of Frankfort he lift vop his nose, 
Und be-mark dat de shpook hat peen changin’ his clothes, 
For he zeemed like an Generalissimus drest 
In a vlamin’ new coat und magnificent vest. 
Six bistols beschlagen mit silber he vore, 
Und a cold-mounded swordt like a Kaiser he bore, 
Und ve dinks dat de ghosdt—or votever he pe— 
Moosht haf proken some panks on his vay to de sea, 


‘Td is he!” ‘ Und er lebt noch !” he lifes, ve all say 
Der Breitmann— Oldt Breitmann! Hans Breitmann! Henry Je!” 
Und ve roosh to emprace him, and shtill more ve find 
Dat vherefer he’d peen, he’d left noding pehind. 
In bofe of his poots dere vas porte-moneys crammed, 
Mit creen-packs stoof full all his haversack jammed, 
In his bockets cold dollars vere shinglin’ deir doons 
Mid two dozen votches und four dozen shpoons, 
Und dwo silber tea-pods for making his dea, 
Der ghosdt hafe pring mit him, en rowte to de sea.’ 


So Breitmann had turned out a bad egg for them, as was pre- 
dicted, and if they ‘ skyugled his boots,’ he in his turn skyugled 
a good many valuables before they got rid of him. And the poet 
predicts that Breitmann is not likely to beg ‘ while a revolver 
will go round.’ 

Here we haye Breitmann in Maryland, so plagued with 
thirst that he must do great deeds to obtain the means of 
quenching it :— 

‘Der Breitmann mit his gompany, 
Rode out in Marylandt. 
Dere’s nix to trink in dis countrie : 
Mine droat’s as dry as sand. 
It’s light canteen und haversack, 
It’s hoonger mixed mit doorst ; 
Und if ve had some lager beer 
I'd trink oontil I boorst, 
Gling, glang, gloria! 
Ve'd trink oontil ve boorst.”’ 
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That ‘gling, glang, gloria’ chorus is excellent. Comes in at 
midnight a report that a rebel town with a rebel tavern in it, 
and much rebel beer in the cellar, has been discovered. 


‘ Gottsdonnerkreuzschockschwerenoth ! } 
How Breitmann broked de bush ! 
“O let me see dat lager beer! 
O let me at him rush ! 
Und is mein sabre sharp und true, 
Und is mein var-horse goot ? 
To get one quart of lager beer P 
I'd shpill a sea of ploot, 
Gling, glang, gloria ! 
I'd shpill a sea of ploot.”’ 


All this reads as mere humour now, but when first written 
there was sharp satire in it. The advancing Federal armies 
were preceded by troops of skirmishers, who never troubled the 
commissariat, but made the country feed them bountifully. 
This, it would seem, was the kind of service which suited the 
Germans. 

One or two more extracts we must make. The Breitmann 
gives a Christmas party, which his countrymen enjoy. ‘ Pair- 
wise we goed to de sooper-room.’ 


‘Ve goed for ge-roasted Welsh-hens, ve goed for gespickter hare, 
Ve goed for kartoffel salade mit butter brod—kaviar : 

Ve roosh at de lordtly sauer-kraut und de wurst hich lofely shine, 
Und oh, mein Gott im Himmel ! how we goed for de Mosel-wein !’ 


In this we have the German gourmandise satirised, while in 
the third series, where Breitmann turns politician, and is elected 
to Congress, there are some severe hits at the very free-thinking 
propensities of the Teutons. Breitmann’s opponent is one Smith, 
of whom, addressing a meeting of Germans, he speaks thus :— 


‘“ And to mine Sharman liperal friendts I might mention in dis 
shpot. 

Dat I hear an oonfoundet rumor dat der Schmit peliefe in Gott ; 

Und also dat he coes to shoorsh—mit a brayer-book—for sal fadion : 

I vould not for die welt say dings to hoort his repudadion. 


‘“ Und noding is more likely dat it all a shlander pe, 

So also de rumor dat vhen young he shtoody divinidy : 

I myself, ash a publican, moost pe a sinner py fate, 

And in dis sense I denounce mineself ash Republican-didate !”’ 


There is an immense amount of humour in this third series of 
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the Breitmann ballads, which treats of his successful attempt to 
invade Congress; and we can sympathise with the English 
editor of Messrs. Triibner’s reprint, who wishes that England 
had a Lowell or a Leland to satirise the electioneering rascalities 
of our own elections. But the thing is hardly to be done in the 
sameway. As there is not the same imperfect mixture of races, 
the satirist could not avail himself of a similar grotesqueness of 
dialect, which is, after all, a very important element in the 
humour of Lowell and Leland. If the Marquis of Hertford 
had fulfilled his famous threat, and sent his black footman to 
Parliament, why a Thackeray, with a command of the language 
of the valefaille, might have made great fun of Pompey, M.P. 
And something oul doubtless be done at this moment, with 
such material as the recent election inquiries, especially if the 
humorist knew how to deal with the terror of the Roses and 
Drakes and Spofforths, and was bold enough to ridicule the 
unintelligent facetiousness and fussy dignity of the Commis- 
sioners. True, we have no such marked characters among our 
candidates as Hans Breitmann, that burly compound of geist 
and thirst. For all that, there is good material for a man of 
wit and leisure, if those two things are the simultaneous posses- 
sion of any living Englishman. Still, we take it that this kind 
of humorous literature cannot be successfully introduced in 
England. Hans Breitmann, or Birdofredum Sawin, is the type 
of many thousands of men in America; but in this country 
men of a single type are not numerous, there is more variation 
of character, and it would be almost impossible to paint a 
portrait in which a large class of the community would recognise 
themselves a little caricatured. 

Monarchs have in their time been jesters. Rochester wrote 
on Charles II. the witty epitaph : 


‘Here lies our mutton-loving king, 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.’ 


When Abraham Lincoln governed the United States, he was 
the fountain of anecdote as well as of honour. His stories were 
often apposite. At any rate, they were always the growth of 
the man’s natural humour; he was deeply conscientious and 
sensitive, and had to battle with a terrible rebellion, and this 
humour of his enabled him to do his sad duty well. Laughter 
is a great gift of God, and helps men to endure their cares. It 
is a pity that so many of President Lincoln’s apposite anecdotes 
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are now forgotten. At this moment we remember an illustration 
of his, worth notice for two reasons. He said, when urged to 
proclaim the slaves free, that it would be as useless as the Pope’s 
issuing a bull against thecomet. How strangely wrong he was! 
That emancipating word ended the war. And in reference to 
the Pope’s bull, it may be observed that the Vatican has never 
fulminated against any comet or other meteor, and that the 
tradition to that effect is probably based on the fact that some 
Pope did issue a minatory document against the players of a 
certain very dangerous game of cards, known in Italy as cometa. 

America now wants an Aristophanes. One man depicts one 
character—Sam Slick, Orpheus C. Kerr, Artemus Ward, 
Birdofredum Sawin, Hans , weil Hence it is clear that 
the contact of races in a new hemisphere, with a new climate, 
and new conditions, has produced an immense number of 
characters differing widely from those of the old world. Well, 
they ought to be gm by the magic touch of genius, and 
brought into a higher literary form than any of those which 
we have noticed. If it were not for the plays of Aristophanes, 
our knowledge of Athenian life would be very imperfect. The 
‘ chaff’ of the city lives on his imperishable page ; he has im- 
mortalized the weak points of Cleon and Socrates and Alcibiades. 
His marvellous rhythm and perfect Attic style have preserved 
for us the trifles that floated in the air of the city of the golden 
grasshopper, as flies are preserved in amber. The function of 
such a writer is not altogether frivolous; satire and caricature 
are weapons that may be used in strong earnestness, and with 
no contemptible effect. Moreover, the Lancer of a race is a 
valuable key to character, and will never be neglected by the 
student of ethnology and history. Humour, and not wit, as 
Sidney Smith maintained, is ‘the flavour of the mind.’ Probably 
this assertion of his was made thoughtlessly, since it is quite 
inconsistent with what we understand to be his main theory on 
the subject. Wit is an operation of pure intellect, and when 
most brilliant is by no means provocative of laughter. It was 
said of Franklin, Eripuit fulmen colo sceptrumque tyrannis. 
This is true wit, but it does not provoke even a smile; and its 
author may well have been devoid of any sense of humour. 
Humour is natural, the indigenous growth of the soil ; wit may 
be cultivated, may even be acquired. The humorous man is 
born so; no one was ever born an epigrammatist. The fact 
that both gifts are often united in the same person tends to 
a our always remembering the distinction between them ; 

ut if we turn to the writings and sayings of men like Congreve, 
Chesterfield, Walpole, Selwyn, who were wits by profession, 
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that distinction becomes easily perceptible. Wit was the 
accomplishment of men of fashion in the days from Charles II. 
to the Regency, of men who would have thought humour low, 
even though it were the humour of Shakespeare. But humour 
has regained its ascendancy, and wit is now a comparative rarity, 
although a recent writer in the Contemporary Review predicts 
the restoration of the epigram. ‘This we gravely doubt. Life 
is not long enough for the labour which good epigrams require. 
In fiction, wit seems to have given way to humour when Theodore 
Hook was succeeded by Charles Dickens. There was a great 
deal of the ludicrous in Hook’s novels, and he was witty beyond 
measure ; but he had none of that humour which belongs to 
vivid perception of real character. Dickens, on the other hand, 
possessed inexhaustible humour, for he took note of character 
wherever he perceived it; but he has few scintillations of wit. 
In the drama, again, although new plays are represented under 
the name of comedies, they contain no witty colloquy, and are 
for the most part a mixture of melodrama and farce. Their 
authors might justify themselves etymologically ; doubtless the 
first kwpdia reflected the humours of some Dorian céun—the 
clownish fun of a country village. 

Humour and wit have both their special functions. Humour 
reveals to us the character of men and of races of men; it aids 
the philosopher and the historian; it is the best ally of the 
dramatic poet. Wit has wondrous power in politics and society; 
its lightning clears the air. It is common sense, brightened by 
the crystallization of genius. Pleasant when it coruscates at the 
dinner-table, it is terrible when it exposes shams, when it shows 
the folly of antiquated prejudice, when it makes oppression 
contemptible and tyranny ridiculous. Wit, the very faculty 
that heightens the flavour of your claret, has been known to 
shake dynasties, and to unnerve the cruel hands of tyrants. 
It is the delight of the wise, and the scourge of fools. But it is 
as well not to use it too freely. ‘ Appear,’ said Lord Chesterfield, 
‘to have rather less than more wit than you really have. 
‘ A wise man will live at least as much within his wit as within 
‘his income.’ The advice is judicious; but perhaps it is not 
important to enforce it in an age when wit is somewhat at a 
discount. 
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Arr. 1V.—Archbishop Leighton’s Works. 


(1.) The Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the Most Reverend Father 
in God Robert Leighton, D.D., Bishop of Dunblane, and Arch- 
bishop (Commendator) of Glasgow. Containing the Corrected Text 
of the Pieces previously published, and including many Letters, 
Sermons, and other Pieces never before published: the whole care- 
fully Edited and Furnished with Illustrative Notes, and with 
Indexes. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author, and of his 
Father. By Witu1am West, B.A., Incumbent of St. Columba’s, 
Nairn. London: Longmans. Vols. II.—V. 


(2.) Extracts from the Presbytery Records of Dalkeith, relating to 
the Parish of Newbattle, dwring the Incumbency of Mr. Robert 
Leighton, 1641—1653. Communicated by the Rev. Thomas 
Gordon, Minister of Newbattle. With some Introductory Remarks. 
By Davin Larne, Esq., V. P. [of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland], n.d. 


(3.) Archbishop Leighton: a Series of Biographical Papers in 
© United Presbyterian Magazine’ for 1865; and a subsequent 
Second Series. 


(4.) The Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. By Orwell. 
Macmillan. 


(5.) Leighton MSS. in Leighton Library, Dunblane, and in the 
Bodleian, Oxford. 


Mr. WEst, editor of this new collection of the works of Arch- 
bishop Leighton, announces original memoirs of both father 
and son—the former, in certain elements, a larger, stronger, 
wider-brained man than his saintly son ; and should his promise 
be fulfilled, opportunity will thereby be afforded us hereafter for 
handling a number of somewhat complex and hitherto un- 
solved problems started by the two lives, more especially as 
the inchoate biographer gives hope of increased materials for 
judgment, in the shape of hitherto unpublished letters and 
the like. As we write this the ‘First Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts’ reaches us ; and among 
the Newbattle MSS. is one letter of Leighton that must be 
important. The men in their personality and in the parts, the 
noticeable parts they played, alike in their potentiality and 
weakness, in their worth and blameableness, in their achieve- 
ment and failures, will then fittingly come up. For the present, 
our task is with the books of Archbishop Leighton, rather than 
with the man, and thus ad interim is literary, not biographical 
or historical. This, if a lesser thing, and less difficult, looked 
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at outwardly, is not of inferior importance. It is in truth a 
supremely urgent duty ; for it devolves upon us to expose and 
protest against an irreverent, presumptuous, and deplorable cor- 
ruption of a great Christian classic, under the guise of an edition 
of the works so improved as to render all previous ones, from 
Dr. Fall’s to Aikman’s, worthless. So few comparatively take 
pains to turn to original and other authoritative texts, that it is 
no hard matter for an editor to give almost anything he pleases 
as what the author wrote. It took more than a century to find 
a Napier to expose the manipulation of the manuscripts of 
‘Isaac Barrow,’ by Tillotson. It is all the more imperative on 
the few who do know the books in their integrity to keep 
vigilant eyes on such bouleversement as the present—let per- 
functory reviewers accept the editor’s ipse dixit as they may, 
and innocently belaud. 

From beginning to end, throughout, in text and in foot-notes, 
Mr. West gives Mr. West for Leighton. Now, really, respec- 
table ‘Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn,’ as this individual no 
doubt is—and personally we know nothing of him one way or 
another—it cannot be a very daring thing to say that, in our 
infirmity, we do not accept Mr. West as or for a Leighton ; wh‘!c 
we must regard it as an outrage on the venerable and illustrious 
dead to find such partizan and un-catholic editing, as is per- 
petually putting right one so capable, and so true to what ‘is 
written.’ We had thought the unsuccess of a notorious version 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ spite of the rich scholarliness and 
genius of its perpetrator, Dr. Neale, would suffice for our gene- 
ration, as did Bentley’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ for a former. We are 
undeceived. For here, in Mr. West’s edition of Leighton, we 
have Bentley’s audacity without his learning, and Neale’s 
narrowness without his culture and agen style; and in 
well-nigh every page, every paragraph, every sentence, every 
have re-written. This is the 
more irritating and perverse from the high claims on our 
gratitude put forth by our new editor. In the Prospectus 
appended to each volume, we read: ‘ This work will be found to 
‘be in many respects rather a new book than a new edition, as it not 
‘ only contains a number of pieces entirely new, but it gives for 
‘ the first time the correct text of the works previously published ;’ 
and again, ‘ Archbishop Leighton’s works require an amount of 
editorial labour and care, which they have never hitherto received.’ 
In accordance with this, the general title-page proclaims a ‘ cor- 
‘ rected text of the pieces previously published. . . . . the 
‘whole carefully edited and furnished with illustrative notes.’ 
Then subsidiary to this we have in various forms, in prefaces and 
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notes, the most sweeping and damaging and ignorant criticisms 
of his predecessors. For example, in volume ii. [the first issued], 
we find this :—‘ These charges, first printed in 1797, have been 
‘ compared with the original Synod-Book, and are now published 
‘in a more complete form thai heretofore’ (p. 485). More fully 
and valiantly in the introduction to the Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, there is the following :—‘ This inestimable 
‘commentary has hitherto shared the fate of the author’s other 
‘works, having been marred and mutilated, mis-read and mis- 
‘ understood, disfigured and obscured in every possible way, and 
‘to an inconceivable extent. It would almost seem as if the 
‘ author’s dying charge to have his works destroyed had haunted 
‘ every impression of them. The editor humbly trusts that the 
spell is now broken’ (vol. iii., pp. 1-3). ‘These be ’prave 
words,’ and shall be tested. In the meanwhile, we aftirm 
deliberately, that if the ‘spell be broken’— whatever that may 
mean or not mean—it is at a cost that makes us say of the fine, 

uaint old quartos of Dr. Fall, ‘ the old is better ;’ or, to change 
the metaphor, the restoration vaunted of is as that which rubs 
away the unpurchasable hoar of age, and shows a cathedral 
window or arch, or a coat of mail that Henry VIII. might 
have donned, spic-and-span new, and unconsecrate. A more 
mendacious, more arrogant, more uncritical, more unwarranted 
verdict on men by head and shoulders above half-a-score of Mr. 
Wests rolled into one, it never has been our lot to meet with. 
We have only to remember that the previous editors thus 
summarily defamed embrace Drs. Fall, Doddridge, Jerment, 
and Wogan, Middleton, Pearson, Aikman, and others, to recog- 
nise the superlative impertinence of such language as we have 

uoted from this new editor. As for the intended humorous 
double entendre on Leight6n’s wish to have his MSS. destroyed, 
it would demand the famous ‘surgical operation’ of Sydney 
Smith’s joke against Scotchmen, to make us see the smallest 
scintillation of wit in it, under present circumstances. In this 
paper we shall demonstrate that Mr. West himself, and not his 
RT must be pronounced guilty of ‘ marring and muti- 

ating,’ of ‘misreading and misunderstanding,’ of ‘disfiguring 
and obscuring’ ‘in every possible way, and to an inconceivable 
extent,’ the works he professes to give to the world for the 
first time accurately and worthily. 

It may be conceded to Mr. West that, after a sort, he 
worships Leighton; for he is never weary of scattering 
inestimable,’ ‘precious,’ and so on over his notes. But 
his actual treatment of his works reveals that he lacks the prime 
qualification of an editor—the reverence that secures faithful- 
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ness to the text of his author. To Mr. West the words of 
Leighton are just so many counters to be changed, exchanged 
as he approves; and, alas! for the virgin guinea in its ‘ most 
fine gold’ we get the basest brass, uncleanliest copper. That 
is to say, we have the editor perpetually re-constructing the old 
sentences, giving a new colour and tone to familiar sayings, 
removing characteristic, if somewhat clumsy, grammatical forms, 
effacing national, erg homely enough words, and intruding 
smooth commonplaces. Towards Leighton asa man, his attitude 
reminds us of the mode in which certain African tribes express 
their worship of their gods, namely, by the whip, and the 
heavier the lash, the intenser the devotion ; inasmuch as in the 
midst of his many-epitheted eulogy, our editor is ever and anon, 
in the most offensive and gratuitous fashion, fetching miserable 
scraps of quotation, to reprove, correct, and explain away his 
text; and that most frequently in the deepest, wisest, and most 
truly scriptural of Leighton’s words, concerning which we can call 
up the gentle yet firm, placid, nevertheless absolute reprimand of 
their writer ; for, as Fullerian Edward Boteler, of Wintringham, 
said of another, ‘Though he was very humble, yet, he knew 
‘how to be a man and no worm, as well as when to be a worm 
‘and no man, knew when to lay his honour in the dust, and 
‘when to let no dust lie upon his honour ;’—much more, we may 
add, knew when to repel dishonour done to the one ever-living 
High-Priest, such as we grieve to say is done by Mr. West, in 
his zeal to assert clerical priesthood as opposed to the supreme 
priesthood of Christ, and of every believer in Him; as well as 
other trumpery defences of the frivolous modern revival of a 
defunct Ritualism. More of this in the sequel, else we should 
not use such painful words. 

We proceed to make good our accusations; and it were to 
have lukewarm water, not blood, in our veins, to be capable of 
doing so without emotion deepening into reprobation. After 
Mr. West’s own rough, unmeasured, and unworthy treatment of 
ogee editors, he cannot well be surprised to get a Roland for 

is Oliver. 

Mr. West over and over asserts the superior claim of his 
edition, because of certain manuscripts to which he has had access. 
In passing, be it observed, Drs. Fall and Doddridge, and others, 
printed from Leighton’s own manuscripts ; so that this is no new 
feature. Moreover, the extent of the new editor’s manuscripts in 
so far as the volumes already issued enable us to judge, is ludi- 
crously exaggerated compared with those which his predecessors 
had. But lesser or larger, inferior or superior, our first specific 
charge against Mr. West is, that in the manuscripts consulted, 
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collated, transcribed, and printed by him, he ‘mars and mutilates,’ 
‘misreads and misunderstands,’ ergo and obscures;’ and, 
equally extraordinary, has passed over other manuscripts that must 
have been under his eyes (or nose at least). We have examined the 
manuscripts of which he boasts, as preserved in the Leighton 
Library, Dunblane, and in the Bodleian, Oxford; and the result 
is, that literally ‘in every possible way, and to an inconceivable 
extent,’ these are departed from and corrupted. We shall take 
the manuscripts first as placed in the fore-front by the editor, 
and thereafter pass to the previously printed texts, and show that 
the latter are equally vitiated with the former. 

The manuscripts consist of (a), the Charges in the ‘ Synod- 
Book ;’ (8) ‘Sermons.’ Of these successively. 

The Charges, as we have already seen, are specially held up 
by Mr. West, as not only in common with all the rest ‘ carefully 
edited,’ but as having been ‘compared with the original Synod- 
Book,’ and ‘ now published in a more complete form than here- 
tofore.’ Our collated copy of these Charges from the identical 
‘ Synod-Book’ is now before us, together with our new editor’s 
own text, with a second collation marked thereon ; and although 
the whole ‘Charges’ fill only pp. 435-453, or deducting foot- 
notes of Mr. West’s, scarcely eighteen pages in all, we have 
reckoned up mistakes equal to an average of one for every 
second sentence. This must be exhibited in detail, and as it is 
typical of the process of so-called ‘correcting’ to which the 
entire works have been subjected, it will release us of after 
fulness, to furnish now minute details. One in every way 
competent and trustworthy, and who has long made. Leighton’s 
works and life his study, has with most patient laboriousness 
collated and re-collated the manuscripts at Dunblane for us; 
and we challenge impugnment of a single correction by us of 
Mr. West’s text. As ourselves cinnatty here anonymous, we 
regret that we cannot give honour to whom honour is due, by 
naming our friend, from whom we have a right to ask a ‘life’ of 
the Leightons out of his abundant stores. 

Turning to the first Charge, and the first sentence thereof, we 
have in the ‘Synod-Book’ this: ‘This day the Synod of the 
‘ Diocese of Dunblane being met, the Bishop preached, and after 
‘ sermon and prayer, the names were called.’ For ‘prayer’ our 
new editor reads, that is, mis-reads—to give him the benefit of 
his own word—‘ prayers,’ in itself only the slipping in of an ‘s,’ 
and so apparently no mighty matter; but regarded broadly, 
and in view of the High-Church conception of the evangeli- 
cally Low-Church — that Mr. West wishes us to accept, 
a straw showing the flow of the current. The plain Scottish 
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formula is, ‘ after prayer ;’ but it sounds more Anglican to have 
it ‘ prayers,’ and so we duly have it. Then, extempore prayer 
is too anti-ecclesiastical, too dreadful a thing to receive the 
sanction of the ‘Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn,’ and must 
be concealed at all cost. Other shifty expedients of the same 
kind will appear hereafter. 

The same Charge is speckled with kindred alterations, as 
follows—the italics marking Mr. West’s unauthorized insertions, 
&e., without notice. At page 435, line 4, the manuscript has 
‘excuses,’ West, ‘excuse ;’ line 5, manuscript, ‘some few,’ 
West, ‘few ;’ line 5, manuscript, ‘noe farder,’ West, ‘nothing 
further ;’ page 436, line 4, manuscript, ‘ secluded,’ West, 
‘excluded ;’ line 21, manuscript, ‘the people exhorted,’ West, 
‘be exhorted’ [ecclesiastical authority and dignity must be 
sustained |; page 437, iines 16-19, manuscript, ‘and that be the 
‘sermon at that time, be doubtless as truly preaching and useful, 
‘if not more, than insisting for one whole sermon or more, upon 
‘ one short verse or sentence,’ West, ‘ and /et that be the sermon 
‘at that time, «which will doubtless be as truly preaching, and as 
‘ useful, if not more so, than insisting for a whole sermon,’ &c. ; 
line 21, manuscript, ‘ unregarded,’ West, ‘ remembered ;’ line 27, 
manuscript, ‘we,’ ‘us,’ West, ‘they,’ ‘them;’ line 28, manu- 
script ‘our,’ West, their;’ line 29, manuscript, ‘us,’ ‘our,’ 
West, ‘them,’ ‘their;’ lines, 31, 32, manuscript, ‘ we,’ (bis), 
West, ‘they,’ (dis); line 36, manuscript, ‘and be always,’ 
West, ‘and that they be;’ manuscript, at end, ‘and he having 
closed with prayer, the Synod was dissolved,’ West, omitted. 
Even the -seeming slight changes, here, as before, are sig- 
nificant, and reveal motive or animus. Hastily read, it might 
seem a very harmless and trivial matter to substitute ‘they’ 
for ‘we,’ and ‘them’ for ‘us,’ and ‘their’ for ‘our;’ but on 
looking closer, it is found that in giving the oblique form, our 
new editor does so with the notion of asserting the authority, 
and as with ‘prayers’ for ‘prayer,’ keeping up the dignity 
(imagined) of the bishop. e good Leighton ‘meek and 
lowly’ like his Master, says, ‘we consider how ill it becomes 
us ;? Mr. West is shocked, and making him speak down to his 
clergy—his, not Christ’s—puts it, ‘they consider how ill it becomes 
them.’ One marvels if our editor would deal with St. Paul’s 
Epistles in this way, when, in his un-prelatic obliviousness of 
‘dignity’ and ‘authority’ combined, he writes—accepting here 
our own English Bible—<‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
‘ of all acceptation, that Christ came into the world to save sin- 
‘ners; of whom I am chief’ (1 Timothy i. 15), and his many 
abasing, and at same time joyous ‘we's.’ These alterations, 
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and the multitude of others subsequently to be pointed out and 
exemplified, are none the less excusable that other editors led 
the way in part, seeing Mr. West makes it ground of taunt 
against them that he had the ‘Synod-Book’ before him, and 
that he had for ‘ the first time’ published the Charges correctly 
and completely. Other of the noted variations are careless mis- 
readings, or dhe elisions or insertions. It is to be observed, 
that all given are found within less than two small pages. 

The second Charge, or, more accurately, ‘Farewell Address,’ 
is a record rather of the fact of such ‘address’ than the 
‘address’ itself; but even in the few lines occupied with it 
there are errors of misreading, of commission and of omis- 
sion, that contrast oddly with the claim for excelling ‘com- 

leteness’—e.g., he misreads ‘retiring’ for ‘returning;’ he 
inserts, with no distinguishing marks, ‘to’ and ‘of’ and 
‘Amen;’ and, again, he drops altogether these closing words: 
‘And after prayer (not ‘prayers’) the Synod was dissolved,’ 
More anon of these excisions and the reason of it.] The third 
harge has precisely similar defects in our editor’s text. 

The next ‘ piece ’—again to accept Mr. West’s term—is a 
‘Paper given in by the bishop to the Synod ;’ and its opening 
supplies a very flagrant illustration of our editor’s incapacity to 
discern a corruption in a previously printed text, or to read its 
correction in the MS. he professes to have consulted and col- 
lated, Previous editors—such as Pearson and Aikman—read 
‘the sense of my own great unworthiness and filthiness ;’ Mr. 
West changes to ‘sinfulness,’ shewing two things: (a) That 
as with the terrible ‘ we’ and ‘us’ of the first Charge, he regarded 
‘ filthiness ’ as over-strong and vulgar, and altogether unbecoming 
a bishop, albeit Bishop St. Paul—‘ Let me once be superlative, 
as quaint Dr. Worship has it, ‘as Latimer was when he called 
Bilney Saint Bilney ’—had a sorry way with him of even more 
strongly charging himself, in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians, and elsewhere; (b) That our new editor read most 
negligently the ‘Synod-Book,’ inasmuch as the MS. shows that 
the word used by Leighton himself was ‘faultiness’—a know 
ledge of which would at once have met the difficulty and 
restored tone and equanimity to our editor’s nerves, eve 
morbidly sensitive to violation of the proprieties of speech. Oh 
it was most un-bishop-like to have a bishop telling of his 
unworthiness and filthiness! (Cf. 2 Corinthians vii, 1.) 

A few lines onward we have the bishop made to speak with 
uncharacteristic proudness of his ‘sacred function.’ There is no 
such word, be it right or wrong, as ‘sacred.’ It is ‘p’nt’ 

resent—the same word occurring in the same paper. A fey 
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lines further, ‘or’ is mis-substituted for ‘and,’ and at the end 
of the sentence the following is omitted altogether, peculiarly 
characteristic though it be of our worthy: ‘And I may remem- 
‘ber that good old word ra pydew wedovvra pn parny.’ 
Two lines onward, our editor misreads into nonsense two very 
simple clauses as follows: ‘Joins in and pieceth with,’ by 
changing to ‘paceth,’ and this, ‘improve it somewhat better 
yet by occasion, if it may arise in your own thoughts,’ by 
altering it to ‘improve it to somewhat better that by occasion 
of it may arise,’ &c.; and so at page 453, line 3, a fine bit is 
spoiled by misreading ‘unpursued’ for ‘unpurified.’ Still 
further, in this short paper, there are these: page 443, line 
12, ‘toward’ for ‘towards;’ line 17, ‘and these be much 
the same with those that usually are’ for the familiar Leigh- 
tonian involute construction ‘and these the same are, much 
the same, with those;’ line 26, ‘ingenuousness’ for ‘inge- 
nuity;’ line 28, ‘whatsoever hath been’ for ‘whatsomever 
formerly hath been;’ line 30, ‘ will be apt’ for ‘will be ve 
likely ;’ line 32, ‘drawing forth’ for ‘drawing;’ page 444, 
line 4, ‘such reasons’ for ‘those reasons;’ lines 18 to 20, 
‘ask . . . . whether they constantly use morning and evening 
prayer, together with reading of the Scriptures,’ &c., for 
‘morning and evening prayer together, and reading of the 
Scriptures,’ &c., ¢.e., Leighton employs ‘together’ as Scotice= 
both—meaning morning and evening prayer. Our editor 
punctuates so as to take it along with ‘reading’ in the face of 
the pointing of the Synod-Book, which, he boasts, is his exemplar. 
Onward a little, page 445, last line, ‘he shall not do well to 
think rudely to send,’ &c., for ‘he shall not do well, I think, 
crudely to send:’ and so throughout; and again at the close 
these words are omitted, ‘ and having concluded with prayer, the 
Synod dissolved.’ Very pitiable seems to us, and sure we are, 
to every candid and manly reader, these editorial suppressions 
of unmistakable testimonies to extempore prayer, as dis- 
tinguished from the rigid use of the forms of the Prayer-book— 
admittedly beautiful and deyout as are those prayers, thanks to 
the Reformers. And thus is it invariably, in this edition of 
Leighton—the most insignificant alterations are studied, not acci- 
dental, and of self-revealing set purpose to guard the episcopacy 
of the saintly bishop. Hence the call for enumerating minutie 
that ordinarily might be withheld. These deft chisellings 
alter the whole expression of Leighton, as much as the ruder 
handling of that nose of wax which figures so largely in the 
dialectics of the Popish controversy. 

The fifth ‘piece’ is another ‘ Paper given in by the Bishop,’ 
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which has precisely the same kind of misreadings and changes. 
Passing these, we note only certain devices here and elsewhere 
to keep out of sight the large element of presbytery continued 
by Leighton in his dioceses. This is a simple matter of history, 
superabundantly established by the Rev. William Blair, M.A., 
in his valuable contributions to the United Presbyterian Maga- 
sine, as given in the list at the head of our paper; and some of 
the facts which Mr. West, as biographer of the archbishop, 
must face. We have our well-grounded suspicions of the can- 
dour wherewith they will be handled after the untruthful con- 
cealments within the small compass of these Charges alone; 
and then it is to be feared the new life will be ‘original’ in 
another sense than the intended biographer meant; since we 
have him annotating Leighton’s words in speaking of ‘ inspec- 
tions of ministers at the visitations of kirks,’ thus: ‘ That 
formed part of the Presbyterian discipline,’ unaware that 
identically the same ‘inspections’ and ‘ visitations of kirks’ 
prevailed under Prelacy from 1662 to 1688. Our editor- 
biographer has a great deal to learn before he can write a life of 
Leighton—pater or filius—worth the name. Let him ‘mark 
and inwardly digest’ Mr. Blair’s papers; and never let him 
forget in the midst of his ludicrously fervent fending and 
defending of the good bishop’s prelacy, that the whole of his 
works that really are quick and potential, everything that has 
the light of immortality lying on it, came from Leighton while 
he was a plain Presbyterian clergyman; the sermons that com- 
the commentary on St. Peter, the crown of all, having been 
reached in lowly Newbattle ‘Kirk.’ Mr. West, in his ultra- 
Sait Livacchian, must find it hard to account for so much of 
the ‘mind of the Spirit’ having been so inestimably revealed to 
one who as (then) non-Episcopal had no warrant (forsooth) to 
open his mouth as a Preacher! 

The untruthful device—one of several—of which we have now 
to complain lies in the following clause: ‘delate them to the 
highest judicature,’ instead of Leighton’s own word, i.e., the 
word of the Synod-book, ‘higher,’ Why this alteration ? 
Plainly, and in strict harmony with previous expedients, to 
ignore the ecclesiastical government of the diocese by Sessions, 
Presbyteries, and Synods. This required the comparative, not 
the superlative; but Mr. West cannot away with such self- 
evidencing presbytery, and so he prints ‘ highest.’ 

Not tarrying to record here the abounding blunders of the 
text of the sixth and seventh ‘Charges’ and ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ we 
reach the last ‘piece,’ which is entitled ‘ Bishop Leighton’s last 
Charge to his Clergy at Dunblane, October 20th, 1672.’ It is in 
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consonance with Mr. West’s ultra-Anglicanism thus to designate 
the last sentence of the minute in record of Synod. It consists 
of four lines and a half, and our editor’s text presents an 
astounding aggregate of mistakes in this very small ‘charge!’ 
Here it is in extenso (or in minimo) as in the manuscript, and as 
in Mr. West’s edition—the latter, besides its mis-readings, being 
ungrammatical, though it will be seen the original is correct :— 


MANUSCRIPT. 

‘And the Bishope haying ex- 
horted the brethren to love and 
amitie amongst themselves (as for- 
merly severall tymes he has done) 
and to be verie carefull over the 
flocks of whom God has made them 
overseers: and having concluded 


Mr. WEstT. 


‘ The Bishop having exhorted the 
brethren to love and unity amongst 
themselves (as for many several 
times he had done) and to be very 
careful of the flock of which God 
had made them overseers, con- 
cluded with prayer and the singing 


with prayer and singing of a 


of a psalm, and thereafter the 
= thereafter the Synod was 
ismissed.’ 


Synod was dismissed.’ 


We leave these corruptions within this small space to speak 
for themselves, and the reader may determine whether culpable 
carelessness or equally culpable impertinence of correction 
explains them. Nor is this all in this (alleged) profoundly 
difficult-to-edit ‘Last Charge.’ It will be observed that Mr. 
West dates it ‘October 20th, 1672.’ The actual date is thus 
given in the Synod-book: ‘Synod 19th att Dunblane, the 10th 
of October, 1671, ante meridiem.? Ominous blundering again 
on the part of our editor; ominous ignorance in an intended 
biographer, of a central fact in Leighton’s life, viz., that by 
‘ October 20th, 1672,’ he had been in his new diocese of Glasgow 
for a good year. This incorrectness of dating is no solitary case, 
unhappily, with Mr. West. Before turning to the Bodleian 
manuscripts, we may state that throughout he arbitrarily fixes, or 
rather unfixes, the former chronology of the sermons and other 
writings, by what he takes to be internal evidence. Any allusion 
to public event or passing calamity, which seems to coincide with 
what he has chanced on in his potterings in some obsolete history 
or record of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, which, 
as being Presbyterian, he dearly loves to gird at, he seizes hold 
of as most certainly determining the occasion on which such and 
such words were spoken or written. For example—to select 
one out of various—Leighton says there had come ‘a day of the 
parity and power of religion;’ whereupon we have this ad- 
mirable annotation, only to be paralleled by Professor Ferrier’s 
famous most grave note on ‘ Bereans’ in the immortal ‘ Noctes:’ 
‘This was a technical phrase for the Geneva system; thus, in 
the Directory, the minister is to pray for the continuance of the 
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Gospel and all ordinances thereof, in their parity, power, and 
liberty.’ Innocent soul! The sermon to which this note is 
affixed he tells us was delivered ‘ on the 19th and 23rd January, 
1642.’ Granted. But he quotes from the ‘ Directory,’ which, 
lucklessly for him, bears on the front of it the date ‘1645 ;’ so 
that the sermon could hardly—ahem!—take its phraseology from 
the ‘ Directory,’ but conversely. This is a typical example, and 
incidentally makes us aware of the helplessly uncritical fashion 
in which Mr. West turns his perchance laboriously-acquired 
materials to account. 

We have been minute and detailed in our examination of our 
new editor’s text of the ‘Charges,’ and have gone seriatin 
through them, because, had we made selections in proof of mis- 
reading and corruption, it might have been supposed we were 
fastening on a few blemishes in what was substantially correct. 
As it is, by taking a specific and complete portion, and presenting 
it fully, as dealt with by Mr. West, we place the substantive and 
not incidental character of the omissions and insertions, mis- 
readings and obscurations, beyond dispute; while everyone must 
see that if (less than) eighteen pages yield such a quantity of 
errata (in the deepest sense), such an editor demands vigilant 
overlook, and in truth is in no single instance to be relied on for 
a faithful reproduction of his author’s text. 

Turning now to the ‘Sermons’ from manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian, we hardly know whether most to reprobate the unblushing 
general title-page, in its affirmation of containing ‘the whole 
works, as yet recovered,’ or the continued literary ‘cooking’—if 
the vulgarism be pardoned—of the mite taken from a priceless 
treasure. Either Mr. West knows, or does not know, the con- 
tents of the Bodleian Leighton manuscripts. If he knows, then 
his title-page is a misnomer verging on deception ; if he does 
not know, equally must he have delegated examination to one 
incompetent or unsympathetic. 

We have at this point to describe the Bodleian manuscript 
sermons. They are found in one out of about two hundred 
volumes that form part of the Rawlinson Collection that remain 
uncatalogued. There is nothing to show whence it came. It 
is a small quarto of upwards of five hundred pages [be this 
noted], bound in parchment, and lettered lengthways on the 
back, ‘Theological Discourses by Bp. Leighton, MS.’ This 
lettering is believed to be in the hand-writing of one who is 
never known to have been other than rigidly accurate and 
careful—THomas Hearne. Pasted in at the commencement of 
the volume is the following, without date or signature :—‘ Dear 
‘Sir, These Sermons and Theological Discourses I take to be 
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‘the works of one man: Probably Bp. Leighton, the Scots 
‘Bp. Qu. was his name Robt.? There is a chasm in the 
‘larger collection from p. 6 to 23.’ The writer of this note 
is unknown. 

The volume commences with a sermon on ‘ 2d Peter vi. 9: 
context John iii. 16.’ It occupies 111 pages, but without 
pagination ; and there is nothing beyond Hearne’s lettering on 
back and above note to show its author. It seems a distinct dis- 
course, and to have been bound up with the rest. It is followed 
by a dirty sort of fly-leaf on which are sundry texts, and then 
follow two pages, apparently a fragment of some sermon. Then 
a blank leaf. Then commence the ‘Sermons’ proper, in a uni- 
form hand, paged from 1 to 399. As a rule the headings are 
simply the texts and references ; where otherwise, the following 
enumeration records—1 Peter iii. 4; John iii. 16; Ephesians 
vi. 18; 1 John iv. 8; Matt. xi. 6; 1 Peter ii. 7, I. N.; 
Colossians iii. 16; Psalm ii. 12; Cunticles ii. 3; Psalm xxxiv. 
4, 5, 6 (2 sermons) ; 1 John i. 5, 6, 7 (This is the message, &c.) 
Mr. Ro. Lichton.* 

[The two sermons on these texts follow each other, but 
Leighton’s name is not repeated. They extend from page 149 
to 176.| At page 170, this :— 


‘Some few sermons of Mr. Ropert Licuton’s upon the 39 Psalme. 
‘Sermon 1. Psalm 39, verse 1, 2, (2 sermons on these verses.) 


» 4 4 ” v. 4. 
» 5&6.,, 4, vv. 5,6. (2 sermons.) 
” 7&8. ” ” vi T. ( ” ) 
Matth. xi. 29. (2 sermons. 


Peter i. 12. (The eyes of the Lord, &c.) } [without name. 
John vi, 37. By Mr. Ro. Lighton.’ 


* The spelling of our worthy’s name is as yarious as Shakespeare’s. In 
‘this form of ‘Lichton’ it is found repeatedly in Dr. Gordon’s 
‘Extracts from the Presbytery Records of Dalkeith, relating to the 
‘ parish of Newbattle, during the Incumbency of Mr. Robert Leighton, 
‘1641-1653. Communicated by the Rey. (now Dr.) Thomas Gordon, 
‘Minister of Newbattle.’ It may be noted here that in the ‘ Pastoral 
Letter,’ among the Charges, the signature is ‘R. Leightoune,’ not 
‘R. Leighton.’ The Rey. William Blair, of Dunblane, has the honour of 
being the first to point out the ‘ Presbytery Records’ as being an un- 
wrought source of information on Leighton’s life. Mr. Gordon was 


ignorant of their containing Leighton-materials when Mr. Blair applied 
for access to them. 
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Of all these 500 pages and upwards, or to take the lesser, as 
deducting the preliminary sermon, 399 pages, or thereby, 
Mr. West has given only the two short sermons on the first 
epistle of St. John, i. 5-7, and that on St. John’s Gospel, vi. 37. 
These occupy, in his volume, pp. 358-377, or about nineteen 
pages. And yet the whole rest on identically the same authority 
with those perfunctorily transcribed. Moreover, it is inscrutable 
on what ground our editor picked out, or had picked out for 
him, these particular three, for they are inferior to many of the 
others. In reading the manuscripts, we have been struck with 
the Leightonian characteristics that everywhere abound. There 
is the same depth of spiritual insight, the same richness of medi- 
tative thought, the same memorableness if also the same homeli- 
ness of phrase, and pre-eminently the same ‘marrow of the 
Gospel’ that we find in his already extant writings. It is 
imperative on Mr. West, or anyone having the slightest claim 
as an editor, to give the whole of these no doubt imperfectly 
rendered, but most precious sermons—employing ‘ precious’ in 
the wise-gauging Bible sense. Those on the 39th Psalm appear 
in Dr. Doddridge’s edition of the ‘ Expository Works’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1748, vol. ii. pp. 467-506), and we assume will be 
given by our new editor in a subsequent volume. But even 
with these sermons added, the portion furnished is insignificant 
in proportion to what remains. We put this the more earnestly, 
in that Mr. West, as we have seen, claims, as a merit, to repro- 
duce ‘atu yet recovered.’ Such a large error of ‘ omission’ 
demands our severest censure, especially as not a syllable is said 
as to the existence of the others. We deeply regret that our 
specific object in the present paper prevents our giving here 
some of the ‘apples of gold’ in ‘basket-work of silver’ from 
the manuscript ‘sermons’ overlooked, or unjustifiably left un- 
published, by Mr. West. 

But passing now to the sermons selected or transcribed 
haphazard, or as most easily deciphered, it is our painful duty 
to state that the result of our collation of them shows, that if the 
‘Charges’ have been tampered with ‘in every possible way, 
and to an inconceivable extent’—-again giving our editor the 
advantage of his own traducing words concerning his ever-to-be 
venerated precursors—these sermons from the Bodleian manu- 
scripts have been still more so. We began our collation on 
Mr. West’s printed pages, but very soon had to stop; for every 
sentence, almost every line, became disfigured under the process. 
The new editor’s text is a washy paraphrase of the worst type. 
No imperfection of note-taking could warrant such adie. 
lute substitution of Mr, West’s pappy words for Leighton’s own. 
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Yet we look in vain for an intimation of departure from the 
manuscripts; or rather we have intimations (tacit) that are 
more ingenious than ingenuous, more guileful than guileless. 
We have the foot-note, ‘now printed for the first time from a 
manuscript in the Bodleian library,’ and so twice again ; nothing 
more directly. Of these misleading intimations, more onward. 
The three sermons furnished, fill about nineteen pages, as already 
stated. This is nearly the same extent as the ‘Charges.’ The 
misreadings and obscurations, insertions and omissions, changes 
and corruptions, far exceed those even of the ‘Charges.’ They 
literally swarm. We proceed here also to make our charge 
good, but will limit ourselves to the first of the two sermons, 
from 1st Epistle of St. John i. 5-7. It is short; and its text is 
neither worse nor better than the other two. It were to wear 
out our readers’ and our own patience to go over all, as in the 
‘Charges.’ 

The opening of the sermon now to be examined presents an 
excellent example alike of what an editor ought to do, and of 
what he ought not todo. The manuscript, by an evident /apsus 
penne, has written ‘iniquitie’ for ‘inquiry;’ and it is precisely 
such an inadvertence as one writing out in full from previous 
shorthand notes, or from the author’s autograph, might be ex- 
pected to fallinto. Accordingly, Mr. West would only have done 
right in making the correction, and in marking it in a foot-note, 
calling attention also to the authority for reading ‘inquirie,’ 
viz., as being found in the immediate context, where twice over 
it is used. in connection with its first use in the paragraph. But 
our new editor knows nothing of such integrity ; is too ambitious 
for such deserving and thanks-earning if lowlier service. He 
corrects (properly) ‘iniquitie’ with ‘enquiry’ (—inquirie) ; and 
in a note hits sufficiently hard the manuscript writer for the 
slip, placing the sentence there in extenso, superfluously to 
convict him; and then does what? In his own text, in happy 
or unhappy obliviousness of his own foot-note containing the 
actual words, re-writes the whole in a way that, measured by 
his castigation of the manuscript writer—a mere ‘offender in a 
word ’—is sufficiently remarkable. Accepting the correction of 
‘inquirie’ for ‘ iniquitie,’ here is the opening sentence as it is 
in the manuscript :—‘ Whatsoever be impossible of all other 
‘ things publick and privat that concernes us, there is one great 
‘ inquirie that is of the most universall and most constant and 
‘ highest importance, and that is to each of us this, that in these 
‘ words, if we shall read ourselves by the light of them, they 
‘ will discover unto us—to as many as are not resolved to abuse 
‘ the same—this great poynt, pardon of sin and peace with God.’ 
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To every student of Leighton this is as self-revealingly Leigh- 
tonian in its entire structure as ever any most stammering and 
parenthetic speech of Cromwell, or Hampden, or Eliot, or Pym, 
or Strode. Nor is the meaning hidden; the sense is clear, 
definite. The preacher tells us that whatever other inquiries, 
public or private, larger or lesser, be difficult or impossible to 
pursue, this one, that so supremely concerns us, is possible and 
— inasmuch as it lies in the great saying of St. John. 

r. West, being far above the fine conscientiousness of such 
insignificant nobodies as one Thomas Carlyle, and another, John 
Forster, who make it (foolishly!) matter of truthfulness as 
against falsity to reproduce the very words of a given speaker, 
be they the most laden and labouring, and by rules of (modern) 
grammar, inexact, thus ‘improves,’ revises, re-arranges what he 
found written, and what he was bound to publish as so written. 
‘ Whatsoever claim all other things public and private that 
‘concern us may have upon our attention, there is one great 
‘enquiry that is of the highest, most universal, and most constant 
‘ importance, and that is this that is here set before us in the words 
‘ of the text. If we shall read ourselves by the light of them, 
‘they will discover unto us (at Jeast to as many as are not 
‘ resolved to abuse the same) this great point, pardon of sin and 
‘ peace with God.’ Our italics show the insertions and other 
changes of the editor ; and sure we are that no capable reader 
will regard his dilution into ‘ claim upon our attention’ as other 
than flat and needless, while it is not easy in temper to take 
note of the utterly gratuitous and simply impertinent reversal 
of Leighton’s own ordering of his superlatives. It will be seen 
that while the manuscript reads naturally and plainly ‘most 
universall and most constant and highest importance,’ the 
‘Incumbent of 8. Columba’s, Nairn,’ as if reading in one of 
his own sermons, makes it ‘of the highest, most universal, and 
most constant importance.’ 

On a very few lines the manuscript gives us this:—‘ That 
‘concerning which I say this inquirie is [is] this fellowship 
‘ with God, which is so high a word that it may confound us 
‘ when we look upon our sinful condition, [so] that if we did 
‘ not find it in so clear termes exprest to us, I believe whosoever 
‘ have their conceipts within, wold scarce dare to think upon it.’ 
Mr. West misses the central thought of these words, the 
supremacy of the word of God over mere inward feeling or 
notion—as Leighton calls it ‘conceipts within ’—and suppresses 
it altogether. Here is his text :—‘This is so high a word that 
‘if we did not find it expressed in such clear tarms, it might 
‘confound us when we look upon our sinful condition, so that 
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‘ we could scarce dare to think of it.’ Few vill disagree with 
us in affirming that while our new editor has a perfect right and 
liberty to hold to the teaching of the later English mystics on 
the light within—and his quotation-scraps from them seems to 
argue such allegiance—he has none to keep out of sight the 
fact that Leighton gave no ‘ uncertain sound,’ here and elsewhere, 
on the ‘conceipts within,’ that asserted themselves against the 
Holy Scriptures. It is nothing less or else than imposture so to 
edit a great writer. In limine we must energetically protest 
against such corruptions, omissions, insertions, mis-readings, 
obscurations ; and when we come to look close into details, they 
are almost invariably blundering as they are uncalled for, stupid 
as they are presumptuous. If it were a thing of rhetorical, 
grammatical accuracy, according to present standards, or of 
sentence-making, Mr. West might or might not prove himself 
in advance of one and all of the contemporaries of Leighton in 
Church and State, and of Leighton himself; but the new editor 
must understand a collection of the works of a classic is no place 
for his school-boy ‘exercises’ in English composition. What 
thinkers and readers, who are thinkers and readers, want 
increasingly, is to get near and nearer the immortal dead, to 
catch up their own very words, to be possessed of the actualities 
of their thought and emotion and expression. Trimness and 
(surface) polish and ‘correctness’ are poor, over against their 
strong yet gentle, grand yet gracious, impulsive and vitally- 
impelled utterances. With relation to these Bodleian manu- 
scripts of our worthy, granted that the record is rude and in a 
sense imperfect, granted that we must supply o’ times the 
dropped nominative, or pronoun, or particle ; yet the /acune are 
most readily supplyable in reading, and what is more, this is a 
characteristic of Leighton’s own manuscripts, so much so that 
we half incline to the opinion that the manuscript writer of the 
Rawlinson volume may have transcribed (hastily perhaps) from 
the preacher’s own notes. More of this when we reach Mr. 
West’s extraordinary version of the Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Peter. But be these manuscripts imperfect or 
otherwise, no editor has warrant to step between them and us, 
and silently palm off as Leighton’s what really is his own, with 
superabundant evidence that that own is the outcome of a very 
small, a very narrow, and a very uncritical mind. It is irritating 
in the extreme to have an editor of this stamp pertly saying— 
as practically Mr. West does—Leighton certainly said, ‘the 
most universall, and most constant and highest importance ;’ 
but that is not elegant, is not correct, and therefore I say you 
must read ‘the highest, most universal, and most constant 
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importance,’ and so on in thousands (literally) of other 
cases, 

Seven and a half lines of our new editor’s text have furnished 
these corruptions; and the entire sermon and the other two 
sermons are similarly dealt with. We proceed to establish this 
by further quotations from the sermon selected for present 
examination. We must limit ourselves to the more flagrant 
errata. 

Looking forward only a very little, and passing a number of 
verbal changes, we come on this fine bit, auree particule :— 


‘ And, indeed, it is the wonder of divine wisdome and goodnes in 
this, that he has found a creature capable of such ane elevation as to 
have communion with Himself, and not only pure immaterial spirits 
that are altogether spirit—the blessed angells—but such a creature as 
for the one-halfe of it is composed of the lowest peace [piece] of the 
creation, the dust of the earth, but that dust of the earth indeed 
animated by the breath of God; and it is that wherein this high 
capacitie lyes, It is the immortal breath that holds up heaven and 
gives man, in his primitive frame, the title of the sone of God; and 
so is that by which immediatlie the advantage holds, that he has or 
may have fellowship with God. Man is a terrestrial angel. As 
Anaxagoras said that we had our eyes given us of God on purpose to 
view the heavens, certainlie his soul is given him of God to contemplat 
with God, and to converse with him ; and so I say he was a kinde of 
angel in his first fram when he came newly out of the hands of his 
Maker. But, O how strangely is he fallen and undone himself, 
and become a stranger and exyled from God, yea, become ane enemy 
to God ; and that banishment of his was in that symbole of his being 
expulsed from Paradise, from the garden of God.’ 


One would have expected that choice words such as these at 
least would have been left untouched; but, no! Mr. West must 
assert himself, and so we have them interpolated and otherwise 
changed—worse than the stucco noses and arms and fingers of 
the Parthenon marbles, by so much as the stucco is plastered 
over the marble, and not as in them to hide the scars of time. 
Our italics again will suffice, without comment :— 


‘And indeed it is the wonder of divine wisdom and goodness |‘in 
this’ omitted] that God has formed a creature capable of such an 
elevation as to have communion with Himself; and not only pure 
immaterial spirits that are altogether spirit as as the blessed angels, 
but such a creature as for the one-half of it is composed of the lowest 
piece of the creation, the dust of the earth. But that dust of the 
earth is indeed animated by the breath of God; and it is that wherein 
this high capacity lies. It is the immortal breath that holds up 
heaven, and gives man in his primitive frame the title of THE Son or 
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Gop ; and so is that by which immediately the advantage holds that 
he has or may have fellowship with God. Man is a terrestrial angel. 
As Anaxagoras said that we had our eyes given us of God of purpose 
to view the heavens, certainly ovx soul is given ws of God to con- 
template with God, and to converse with Him. And so I say Man 
was a kind of angel in his first frame, when he came newly out of the 
hands of his Maker. But oh, how strangely is he fallen ! how miserably 
has he undone himself, and become a stranger and an exile from God, 
yea, become an enemy to God! And that banishment of his was 


expressed in that symbol of his being expelled from Paradise, from the 
garden of God.’ 


We have in these twenty-two lines about the same number of 
changes, #.e., departures from the manuscript, and the com- 
parative fewness and unprominent character of such departures 
only the more aggravates the offence. When Leighton has 
‘in this’ as defining the subject, why drop the definition? 
When, as usual with him, he says parenthetically ‘the blessed 
angels,’ why put ‘as’ before? When his form is one continuous 
clause, why split up into a new sentence with a new verb? 
When he puts it ‘/is soul,’ why change to ‘our soul?’ Or 
‘him’ to ‘us,’ or ‘he’ to ‘man?’ And why that common- 
place ‘ how miserably has he undone,’ when the easily understood 
original words are there, and when ‘has’ for ‘is’ at the most 
was needed? Mr. West never can let well alone; but must 
tinker after his own gipsy-like fashion, when, if he could only 
see it, he has in hand not some poor begrimed tin-kettle but a 
goblet of refined gold. 

The immediately succeeding context offers similar gratuitous 
alterations —alterations that take away the verisimilitude of the 
words; seeing that it is a simple fact that Leighton was a Scot, 
and spoke as such, broadly, roughly, without the culture of 
sentence-makers, and the fraud is patent when we have him 
presented as a ‘correct’ English schoolmaster; but the exi- 
gencies of our periodical prevent our illustrating this, else it were 
easy to show that throughout, scarcely a dozen consecutiye words 
being given as in the manuscript. 

Such must suffice for our examination of the Dunblane and 
Bodleian manuscripts, concerning which the new editor is so 
boastful, and from which the prospectus led admirers of Leighton 
to expect no common (new-found) ‘spoil.’ The ‘spoil’ is there, 
aye, treasure of treasure; but Mr. West has so alloyed it that 
we are constrained to refuse it under the august name of 
Leighton. 

We have thus demonstrated that the new editor, while 
professing to have gone to the Synod-book for the ‘ Charges,’ 
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has read the manuscript so carelessly and uncritically as not 
to have detected oversights of former editions, and at the 
same time has himself perpetrated such corruptions as cannot 
be softened into oversights. The pitifully small selection again 
from the full Bodleian manuscripts we have, in like manner, 
demonstrated to be unfaithful in ‘every conceivable way,’ thereby 
adding to sins of omission very many of deliberate commission. 
We cannot pronounce on certain other slight manuscripts, 
vaguely designated ‘the Anstruther’ and ‘the Traill manu- 
scripts.’ But we can place no reliance on Mr. West’s professed 
Samer of them. The most hurried perusal of them reveals 

est not Leighton in every other sentence. Altogether a more 
false and delusive reproduction of a great author’s text, as 
exhibited in manuscripts of authority, is inconceivable; and be 
it remembered, all thus far submitted as specimens of the new 
editing, before which all others were to pale their ineffectual 
fires, has been drawn from less than thirty pages. Er ungue 
leonem ; if we ought not to read, as holding of the editor the 
memorable Carlylean rendering, with asinus for Jeo. 

We pass now to the previously printed texts, and having 
ourselves collated every page, sentence, and word, with the 
original and other early editions, in order adequately to furnish 
ourselves for this paper, our unhesitant verdict—to be made 
oe in the sequel —is, not only that Mr. West’s is a bad, 

ut that it is the worst text hitherto produced, instead of being 
supreme over all, as, in his ludicrous self-laudation, he would 
have us believe. Once more we fall back on his own ill-advised 
language toward his precursors, and affirm that in the previously 
printed texts, as in the manuscripts, ‘he has marred and muti- 
‘lated, misread and misunderstood, disfigured and obscured in 
‘every possible way, and to an inconceivable extent,’ and abso- 
lutely, and not as a jesting equivoque, ‘it would seem [not 
‘ almost, but altogether] as if the author’s dying charge to have 
‘his works destroyed’ were sought to be carried out by him 
under pretence of preserving. Be it kept in mind, again, that 
if our words are severe, the new editor is ‘hoist with his own 
petard.’ 

It is self-evident that, having four volumes of the new edition 
before us, a selection must be made for specific examination. 
Leaving, therefore, for the present at least, the others unremarked 
on—observing only generally that every page is vitiated through 
and through in the most provoking and insidious manner—we 
shall take volume iii., containing the first two chapters of the 
immortal Commentary upon the First Epistle of St. Peter, as 
being one full half of the book of Leighton’s that bulks largest 
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before the world, and the text which Mr. West specifically claims 
to have given for the first time accurately. From this, as typical 
of the general treatment and principle, or absence of principle, 
of the new editor, we shall show seriatim by collation of Dr. 
Fall’s edition of 1693 ‘from the original manuscript,’ that 


throughout and systematically, and also most capriciously, we 
have— 


(a) Changes of words. 

(8) Changes of structure of sentences: 

(y) Changes by insertion and omission. 

(8) In other ways given us Mr. West’s own stultiloquence for 
the ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ of Leighton 
himself. 

(a) Changes of words.—Mr. West prefixes to the ‘Commentary’ 
what he calls in its heading an ‘ Introduction,’ and toward its 
close a ‘Pilgrim’s Breviary.’ It is really a few disjointed 
excerpts from St. Bernard and Dr. Sibbes, Jones of Nayland, 
and Dr. Newman, the Imitation of Christ, and a song from the 
German, by way of giving the ‘ key-note of the Commentary ’— 
in our opinion, a fundamental misconception of the object and 
scope equally of the Epistle and Commentary. But, passin 
this as an aside, we have to complain that Dr. Fall’s loving an 
delightful ‘Preface’ is entirely omitted. Far more welcome 
had it been than any ‘ Pilgrim’s Breviary.’ The ‘ Preface’ of 
Drs. Fall and Doddridge, indeed, are promised in ‘ the appendix 
to Leighton’s Life ;’ but their place—at least the earlier—was 
in front of the Commentary. It is not difficult to discern a 
reason, if not the reason, for the postponement—a reason that 
holds alike in the changes of words now to be examined, and 
our next, changes of structure of sentences. With reference to 
the former, Dr. Doddridge honestly pleads: ‘I hope I shall not 
‘be condemned for venturing, as I was expressly Seiad to do, 
‘here and there, to exchange a Scots word or phrase for an 
‘English one, certainly of the same signification, and more 
‘ generally understood;’ and so we are prepared for certain depar- 
tures from Dr. Fall’s text. With reference to the latter, Dr. Fall 
courageously tells certain readers that they need not expect to find 
in Leighton’s ‘way of expression or method of handling the 
‘ passages of Scripture... . treated of’—putting it softly and 
tenderly into an ‘if’—‘ the modern critical exactness ;’ neither 
need they look for a ‘stile after the mode and dress of these 
times,’ and bluntly sends them elsewhere, such being ‘ humbly 
‘ desired that they would be pleased to enjoy those other writings 
‘ they so dnvelie value, and whereof they have so great store 
‘in this age;’ and then, with sting of quiet sarcasm, adds, ‘ Yet, 
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‘ at the same time, it’s hoped, from their good nature, that they 
‘will bear with such, who do, and must own to their great 
‘comfort, that they find a sweetness in this divine author’s 
‘thoughts and way of writeing peculiar to him, which make 
‘these Scriptures, thus treated by him, drop sweeter into their 
‘ears than honey and the honey-comb;’ and so once more we 
are prepared for certain inexactnesses, certain grammatically 
incorrect forms, and the like. But Mr. West, without hint or 
syllable of warning, departs from Dr. Fall, departs from Dr. 
Doddridge, departs from Pearson and Middleton and Aikman, 
departs from everybody, and changes in the most arbitrary 
fashion ; so much so that from beginning to end we have not 
one phrase or word that differs from ‘ the modern critical exact- 
ness,’ and so, on the face of it, the composition, not of Leighton, 
but of ‘ William West, B.A., Incumbent of S. Columba’s, Nairn,’ 
for whose lucubrations, under his own name, we venture to 
say, not one in a million cares, while every soul (we won't 
say everybody) cares supremely to have Leighton’s. It would 
never have done for our new editor to have placed before 
his text of the Commentary an instrument so certain to detect 
his malpractices; and so the ‘prefaces’ are dexterously to be 
hidden away in the ‘appendix’ to the Life. 

We have no hard ‘condemnation’ for good Dr. Doddridge. 
He did with all care and carefulness and reverence what he was 
‘expressly desired to do,’ and he candidly announces it; so that 
we know what he has done, and are put on our guard. But we 
must decidedly prefer Dr. Fall’s reproduction of his author, pure 
and simple—Scots words and phrases and all; for we want what 
Leighton did really speak and write—homely and lowly, racy 
and direct-speaking Scotchman, as to the last 4 was. If Scots 
words and phrases were to be removed, the least we had a right 
to expect was to have the original placed in margin or foot-note. 
But such literary squeamishness, such reducing of all to ‘ exact- 
ness,’ is silly and utterly needless. Moreover, Mr. West and 
even Dr. Doddridge and others find ‘Scots words and phrases’ 
as superfluously as some exegetes find Hebraisms in the Greek of 
the New Testament, betraying their ignorance of old English, 
as do those theirs of classical Greek and of Hebrew combined. 
But it is not even Dr. Doddridge’s errors of judgment and acqui- 
escence, without his apology and explanation, that we have now 
to set forth. The changes in wording, as also in structure of the 
sentences, are of the most unmeaning, arbitrary, preposterous 
kind, and go to rob us of the characteristics of Leighton, as well 
as of priceless illustrations of the growth of our language and 
of the transition-forms contained in contemporaries. 
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To the proof—but necessarily presenting not a hundredth or, 
indeed, a thousandth part of the examples that our collations 
yield. It seems to us that a tabulated exhibition of the more 
noticeable changes in the successive pages will, most readily for 
our readers, and most fairly for Mr. West, put our case and 
accusation, limiting ourselves to fifty examples. 


LEIGHTON HIMSELF (4°, 1693). 


1, The author of this Epistle is 
design’d : and so repeatedly. 


It behoved to be inscribed. 
. It is not in the tongue alone or 
in the hand, &c. 
. Which, if broke in any link; and 
so with spoke and the like. 


. But this it doth not, without it 
be in the Spirit’s hand. 
3, assured hopes for afterwards. 


. set to this in earnest. 

. this tye indissolvable. 

. each day richer than inother. 
. uncessantly. 


any crack or stain. 


. Hope is said to be only of an 
uncertain good. 


. an anchor pitch’d within the 
vail: often quoted, and in- 
variably ‘‘ pitch’d.” 

. They contain. 

5. As it is incorruptible it carries 
it away from all. 
that’s the immutability of it. 


7. A borrowed speech. 

the first part of our salvation. 

it exhorts more dnsinuatively 
and persuasively. 

in disgrace and attempts and 
persecutions. 

not sinking at the 
offright fullest end, the crucleat. 


- ina fury to tumble forth words. 


Mr. Wust (1870). 


. The author of this Epistle is 


designated (p. 2); and so in- 
variably. 


It ought to be inscribed 
. It is not in the ee" a one, or 


in the head, &c. (p. 


. Which, if link 


(p. 14); and so with all like 
words. 


But this it doth not, unless it 
be (p. 16). 


. assured hopes for hereafter 


p. 17). 


. set about this in earnest (p. 18). 
. this tie indissoluble (p. 22). 


; the preceding (p. 27). 
incessantly (p. 32): a whole 
a of words thus treated. 
stain (p. 35); but retaining 
be e verb repair and unin- 
telligently giving ‘ crack” 
onward (p. 43). 
respect of an uncer- 
— good (p. 35): and so very 


invariably changed to fixed. 


. They comprise (p. 39). 


it carries away the 
palm (p. 41). 


. this constitutes the immutability 


of it (p. 41). 
+ . phrase (p. 44). 
happiness (p. 49). 
. it exhorts in a more insinuating 
and persuasive manner (p. 53). 
+ « temptations (55). 


the most frightful end of it 
(p. 56): and so throughout 
with superlatives, ¢.g., pre 
with 68), 65), 
woefullest (p. 9 
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28. certainly they that affect that 28. . . . certainly they who 


coming of Christ much. long much for that coming 
(p. 106). 
24. cloyes up. 24, clogs up (108). 
25. make them less perfect. 25. render them (p. 111): [very 


frequent process, obliteratin 
a simple by a Latinized word]. 
26. as inseparably connext with it. 26. connected (p. 118). 
27. resisting them when they set on. 27. make an assault (p. 121). 
28. some sins may bring as it were 28. some sins may bring as it were 


a piece of hell into his soul. a hell (p. 124). 

29. surpass the endurance of the 29. permanence (164). 
heaven and earth. 

30. as you difference it. 30. as distinguishable from (p. 189), 

31. the substance and sense is one. 31. are the same (p. 209). 

32. unruinable. 32. cannot be ruined (213). 

33. prejudging. 33. depriving (pp. 217, 273, 283). 

34. 34. plunged (p. 239). 

35. infused into thesoulinasuper- 35. intoasupernatural way (p. 242). 
natural way. 

36. unsoundible. 36. unfathomable (p. 256). 

37. ’tis exceeding injustice. 37. it is the height of injustice (p. 

272). 

38. moyling. 38. sciliny (p. 273.) 

39. men may conyey them closely to 39. men may convey them in a 
run underground as it were, close and concealed manner, 
as they do vaults and ditches. making them run, as it were 

underground, as they do filth 
under vaults and in ditches 
(p. 274). 

40. blunt the fire edge. 40. the edge (p. 279). 

41. decored. 41. adorned (p. 295). 

42. superscription. 42. subscription (p. 298). 

43. denudes. 43, as it were strip them of (p. 299), 
[often a process like this, sub- 
stituting six words for one]. 

44, abates. 44. is lost (p. 300). 

45. miscount. 45. over-rate (301). 

46. minds. 46, moves (p. 309). 

47, readily. 47. commonly (p. 314). 

48. momentany [=Latin momen- 48. momentary (p. 322). 
tanum ]. 

49. cast such a bargain. 49. renounce such a bargain (p. 326). 

50. lively. 50. living (p. 334). 


These examples of change of words—fifty out of (literally) 
thousands—must suffice. 

We have drawn them from the first page, and onward 
through the entire volume. The entire volume has been 
similarly tampered with; and so every page and almost sentence 
of every volume thus far issued. We are within the mark 
when, for the four out of the six or seven volumes, we name 
five thousand as an approximate estimate of the number of 
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words used by Leighton (of course, many repeatedly), for which 
Mr. West substitutes his own. Nor is this great and startling 
aggregate all: it becomes increasingly monstrous and intolerable 
when it is discovered (and the discovery is vety soon made by 
anyone familiar with Leighton), that the words so effaced or 
withdrawn are not such as are occasionally used, but almost 
invariably those that are ever recurring; the words wherewith 
Leighton most spontaneously clothed his thinking and feeling, 
and consequently those that impart character to his style. It 
needs no elaborate argument, much less rhetoric, to convince 
that the most gifted cannot attempt a process of this sort with- 
out damage. What is to be looked for when the craftsman is 
of the weakest-brained and emptiest? Precisely this new edi- 
tion, which, from beginning to end, manifests its editor’s reckless 
incompetency. 

Then, when we come to look at the substituted words, our 
wonder and indignation are deepened, as we mark the well-nigh 
infinite superiority of the original, and the invariably uncalled- 
for nature of the changes. Thus, could anything be more 
frivolous, glancing back on our examples, than the substitution 
of ‘so much the greater’ for Leighton’s ‘so much the more’ (p. 23) ; 
or his ‘each day richer than another’ displaced by ‘the pre- 
ceding’ (p. 27) ; ov his ‘ they contain’ by ‘ they comprise’ (p. 39); 
or his ‘one with’ by ‘same with’ (p. 41); or his ‘that’s the immu- 
tability of it’? by ‘this constitutes the immutability of it’ (p. 41); 
or ‘ make’ changed to ‘render’ (p. 111). One is at a stand to 
conceive the esoteric mystery that dictated such absolutely 
gratuitous alterations, and they are to be met with by the 
hundred. Again, on Mr. West’s plan of editing, ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Cymbeline’ and ‘ Lear’ must have very ‘new readings’ indeed, 
far beyond the famous (or infamous) manuscript-margined folio, 
for even among our (comparatively) few examples we have 
several Shakespearean words obliterated ; e.g., Horatio should 
speak to Marcellus, not of the ‘ carriage of the article design’d’ 
(‘ Hamlet’ i. 1), but of ‘ the article designated.’ Witness Leigh- 
ton’s repeated ‘design’d’ erased by ‘designated’ (No. 1). So 
with ‘behove’ [‘ Winter’s Tale,’ i. 2, iv. 3; ‘2 Henry VI.,’i.1; 
‘Cymbeline,’ iti. 1; ‘Hamlet,’ i. 8.] So, too, with ‘brats’ 
[‘ Tempest,’ iii. 1, iv. 1; ‘Merry Wives,’ i. 1, e¢ alibi]; and 
‘hazard’ [‘ Measure for Measure,’ iv. 2; ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
ii. 7; ‘All’s Well,’ iii. 2, et alibi] ; ‘attempts’ [‘ All’s Well,’ i. 1; 
‘Richard iii. 5, et alibi}. 

We limit ourselves to Shakespeare, as he is more easily acces- 
sible than others; but we could with ease adduce every word 
removed by Mr. West, from Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne and 
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Jeremy Taylor and Milton, andin fine, from our highest literature. 
Our list, to any student of our older books, will instantly recall 
‘winged words’ that they illustrate and that illustrate them, and 
not a few lighting up texts of our venerable authorized English 
Bible. But independent of such considerations, the ground we 
take is, that Leighton having used such and such words, no editor 
has the shadow of a right to substitute others, be those others 
more ‘exact,’ or more ‘refined,’ or more anything. Without 
an exception, Leighton’s own words are the better: but better 
or worse they are Leighton’s, and ought to be reproduced in any 
and every edition of his books. We do not want him ‘improved’ 
away into smooth nothings by anyone; and, above all, not by 
an editor of the calibre of this unknown Mr. West ; and hence, 
were it for nothing more than his change of words to the (rela- 
tively) enormous extent stated, we should reject the new edition 
as worth only the paper it is printed on, as a work that no one 
can use or quote as Leighton’s; which is absolutely valueless for 
philological purposes—e. g., reading Leighton for the great 
dictionary being prepared—and one that in page by page and 
sentence by sentence, placed alongside the writer’s own manu- 
scripts and the original editions, is speckled and spotted all over 
with alterations. It were a curiosity of editing to reproduce in 
Jac-simile a page of the new edition, showing our markings after 
collation. 

But change of words is only one corruption out of many. We 
come now to consider and illustrate— 

(8) Changes of structure of sentences.—This has already inci- 
dentally appeared in proving the parallel changes of words ; but 
the process of decomposing and re-writing Leighton’s own 
sentences demands specific exhibition. Again a tabulated set of } 
examples will best serve to present the thing in its flagrancy. 
Our waning space compels us to select only thirty examples, albeit 
we have even more than the number of words noted of altered 
sentences. As before, our comments will follow :— 


LEIGHTON HIMSELF (4°, 1693). Mr. WEst (1870). 

1. Yet did they not neglect the I. 6% the grace of God begun 
other of (p. 1). 4 
the begun grace of God. 

2. to establish the believing, to 2. to establish them in believing 
direct them in doing and com- andto . . (p. 2). 
fort them in suffering. 

3. is much in that. 3. is much occupied with that 


. 2). 
4. "Tis none of these that purifies 4. it - none of these that purify 
in the sight of God . . . . . . there are none truly 
there is none truly purged. purged (p. 11). 
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5. Now follows to consider the 
appropriateing or applying 
cause. 

6. ’tis a fit means in itself, but ’tis 
a prevailing meanes 


% Ana “that Word, whereof it is 
Author, which was inspired 
by it, sanctifies them. 

8. it is as inseparably tied to it as 
the purpose of God. 

9. In a streams, the fruits. 


10. Thou hid’st thy face 
grace and love. 

11. This is that the Apostle St. 
Paul prays for, for his. 


12. this life at the best, were but a 
misery, to continue alwayes 
in it. 

13. The sweetest of our musick, one 
day of it will weary. 


14. with outward things going 
smoothly. 

15. and you made liars of it. 

16. Thus here the Apostle expounds 
the ‘if need be’ of the former 
verse, and so justifies the joy 
in affliction, which there he 
speaks of, by their utility and 
faith’s advantage by them. 

17. that is a brutish fulness, makes 
a man no man: this divine, 
makes him more than a man 
. . . filled thus. 


18. There is no question among those 
that. 

19. In this word is clear, the 
resemblance. 

20. Though naturalists can give. 


1. They that are indeed lovers of 
God they are united, by that 
their hearts meet in Him, as 
in one center. 

22. And so on the contrary, how 
contrary to the most holy. 
23. so that without untruth. 


24. Stay not away because and thy 
gifts thow offerest, are below 
others. 


NO, CIV, 
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5. The appropriating or applying 
cause comes next under con- 
sideration (p. 14). 

but it 7s a prevailing 
means only when (p. 16). 


7. to that rule whereof it is author, 
and that word which (p. 24.) 


8. . . . m(p. 25). 
9. Grace in the streams and fruits 


p. 27). 
10. Thou did’st hide (p. 31). . . 
grace or love (p. 31). 
11. This is what the Apostle St. 
‘Paul prays for on behalf of 


(Pp. 

12. thus it ould be but a misery at 
best, to continue always in 
this life (p. 41). 

13. The sweetest of our music, if it 
were to be heard for one whole 
day, would weary (p. 46.) 

14. when outward things go (p. 59). 


15. and that you are made (p. 59). 
16. Thus the Apostle here expounds 
. @fflictions . . . and 
the advantage faith derives 
them (p. 62). 


17. That is a brutish fulness which 
makes a man no man; this 
Divine fulness makes . . . 
filled with this (p. 107). 


18, There is wnquestionably among 
those who (p. 119). 

19. this ordi is plainly intimated 
137 

20. Though naturalists have at- 
tempted (p. 137). 

21. They . . are united by 
that love; their hearts meat 

(p. 145). 


22. And on the other hand .. 


p. 157). 
23. so that this may be truly ren- 
dered (p. 178). 


the gifts thou offerest, 
are inferior to the offerings of 
others (p. 207). 
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25. Much of our knowledge is, as 
the poor philosopher (or as a 
ometer that can measure 
and exactly in all its dimen- 
sions, but possesseth not a 
foot) who defineth riches. 
26. A rush for your praise or dis- 26. 
praise; only receive Jesus 
Christ and esteem highly of 
him, and ’tis enough. That's 
the thing we give to some of you. 
27. This warring against the soul, 
meaning the mischief and 
hurtfulness of them, hath this 


25. Much who defineth 
riches . . or like that 
of the geometrician. 


[the rest omitted] (p. 251). 


27. This . . . whichmeans their 
mischievous and hurtful nature, 
hath this also included under 


under it. it (p. 273). 

28. might he not have made your 28. Might he not, with a turn of 
stations just contrary, with a hishand . . . (p. 314). 
turn of his hand, and made 
thee. 

29. Grace finds a way to actitself 29. . . . ewert. . . it ewists 
in every estate where it is. p. 318) 

30. other men may seem clear 30. other . . . a8 long as they 
unstirr d. are (p. 830). 


As with the changes of words, these examples of the changes 
of structure of sentences are taken from the entire volume. The 
entire volume, again, is thus treated ; and so all the volumes. It 
is an exception to find two consecutive sentences left as Leighton 
wrote them, so that it is impossible to estimate the aggregate 
of alterations ; it may be twenty thousand or more, and probably 
not less. The reader can thus understand how fundamentally 
non-Leightonian is this new edition. We have his characteristic 
words first of all removed, and most uncharacteristic words sub- 
stituted; and, on the back of that, have every sentence nearly 
taken to pieces, and reshaped, reconstrued. Equally with the 
change of words are we, in studying the alterations, at a loss to 
get at the principle of them. We have Leighton writing cor- 
rectly and exactly enough, ‘to establish the believing, to direct 
them in doing, and comfort them in suffering ;? but Mr. West 
steps in and says, ‘No, it shan’t be so; you shall read, “to esta- 
blish them in believing . . . and to comfort”’ (No. 2); which 
is not an improvement in wording, and is not the thing Leighton 
said, or meant to say. And so ad nauseam. The merest tyro 
detects modern forms that Leighton never heard of, and colloca- 
tions common to all his contemporaries arbitrarily left and as 
arbitrarily removed ; while the thoughtful student of our lan- 
guage and of Leighton misses those transition-forms that are of 
rarest yalue in tracing the growth of our syntax—e.g., the 
everywhere found singular verb to the last singular, albeit the 
real nominative be plural; and the ‘but’ for ‘that,’ and ‘none’ as 
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‘=no one,’=singular, not plural (No. 4); ‘the two first,’ ‘is it,’ 
and the specially Leightonian characteristic parenthesis by way 
of aside, and two negatives, and soon. Leighton was no ‘master 
of sentences,’ no weaver of a Babylonish garment of splendid 
words. At his best we have some most musical, most lovely 
sentences ; but these are exceptional. He is too eager to give 
thoughts to tarry nicely over the forms which they take. His 
very negligences are fixed, and so characteristic. As edited by 
Mr. West, all is exact, finished, ornate; not a phrase or word 
or turn out of order. Dr. Fall revealed honestly the opposite of 
all that, and his ‘ Preface’ condemns the whole workmanship, 
uselessly and pestiferously laborious, of the new editor. It were 
ludicrous, if it were not so sorrowful in its practical result, to 
have the natural, easy, unpretending, winningly homely, yet 
most memorable and thought-charged sentences of the Presby- 
terian-prelate preacher thus ‘ corrected’ and ‘smoothed,’ after 
the model of modern episcopal sermonizing, of the empty, if, 
perchance, elegant type. Let our examples of the change of 
structure of Leighton’s sentences be gone into—not merely 
skimmed—and let the extent and substantiveness of the changes 
be realized, and the call for our protest against this new edition, 
that was to supersede all others, will be very clear. But passing 
on, we have to complain of a third corruption, viz.— 

(y) Changes by insertion and omission—Given a book of 
established repute, and remove from it its author’s favourite and 
choice words, and reconstruct his familiar forms of sentence— 
given such mutilated and ‘corrected’ book, and title-page and 
preface, and endless notes claiming praise for the service 
rendered by the editor—given the book whose words and sen- 
tences have been so eviscerated and de-brained, filled out with 
its editor’s own ‘ padding,’ which it were to libel the sawdust 
to compare it therewith—and we have the sad edition of the 
works of Leighton, by ‘ William West, B.A., Incumbent of 
S. Columba’s, Nairn.’ We venture to assume that the two 
former have been demonstrated, and proceed now briefly to make 
good the latter. We shall limit our examples to ten insertions 
and to ten omissions; but be it distinctly understood, we hold 
proof in our collations of this twofold process being carried out 
as pervadingly, as fundamentally, as recklessly, and as igno- 
rantly as in the others. We can scarcely read a page that will 
not furnish illustrations. 


LEIGHTON HIMSELF (4°, 1693). Mr. West (1870.) 
I.—Insertions. I.—Insertions. 
1, Tho’ no nation or kingdom had = 1. At the same time though . . . 
then universally received the (p. 8). 
faith . . . yet. 


cc 


| | 
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2. the blood of Jesus Christ . 2. . . 8 here assigned as 
the cause of their justi- (p. 9). 
cation. 


8. I shall discourse of these se- 
parately, and then of their 
connection. 1. Of the state 
it selfe: and first of justifica- 
tion tho’ named last. 


4. it is the blood of Christ by 
which they are all fair. 
5. but ’tis here more large and so 
ds, 


exten 
6. This easily solves. 


7. like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
degenerating by degrees, and 
in the end into a mixture of 
iron and cla 

8. In all these, therefore, he is the 
matter of our joy, because our 
faith, and love, and hope of 
salvation. 

9. Now the success is in seeking. 


10. Next there is the exhortation 
itself—hope to the end. 


I1.—Onmissions. 


1. flying from the hatred and per- 
secution that was 

2. Notby . . . natural birth. 
By it wo are all born to an 

eritance, indeed ; but we 

find what it is,—Eph. ii. 3. 

3. We may add, it is so called, and 
it is mine. 

4. Thus it is clear there is need, 
yea, great need. 

5. but by its own light. 

6. Ail fulness. 

7. before their battles. 


3. First, I shall discourse of these 
separately, and then of their 
connexion. 

I.—Of the state or condition 
of the children of God, and 
though named last: 

1. Of their justification (p. 9): 
such formal statements and 

ivisions filling as many as 

two, three, and even six lines 
and upwards, are introduced 
in almost every section, with- 
out the slightest intimation 
as without the slightest au- 

ee all made fair (p. 11). 


5. but it has here a sense more large 
and is co-extensive with (p. 15). 
. This supposition easily solves 


into baser metals 
44). 


8. . . . docentrein Him (p. 70). 


9. The success of their search is 
remarked, in seeking (p. 97). 

10. . by which the Apostle 
“excites them to the right appre- 
ciation and confident expectation 
of this grace—HOPE TO THE 
END (p. 105). 


II.—Omissions. 


1. . . . persecution raised 
(p. 6). 

2. + by itwe were all born 
indeed, but (p. 38). 


3. We may add, it is mine (p. 48). 


4 . . . need, great need 
(p. 58). 

5. but its own light (p. 87). 

6. The fulness (p. +e: 

7. before battles (p. 124). 
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8. the former in those words of 8. [Nothing]. 


this verse. 

9. Consider their religion in itself, 9. They ought to have considered 
and the doctrine that it their religion in itself, and 
teaches, and if it were vitious the doctrine that it teacheth, 
the blame were just, but . . and had they found it vicious, 

had been just 
. 278). 
10. as A bes should say, ‘Iappealto 10. . : . Lappeal to God (p. 282). 


These examples of insertions and omissions speak for them- 
selves; and once more they reveal the unintermitted tampering 
with the text all dowegh the successive volumes. Nothing 
more were wanted to prove the unreliableness of the new 
edition. We affirm deliberately that in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred instances the insertion is superfluous, while the 
one per cent. conceded, as perhaps required, ought in every 
occurrence to be indicated in the places. The omissions are 
of the same character, often showing stone-eyed reading 
and missing of the point set forth. Every single example 
of our list might serve for text, whence to submit ‘doctrine, 
reproof, correction, instruction in righteousness.’ The Leigh- 
tonian student will not hesitate to reject en masse this new 
editor’s insertions, and to replace his omissions. Moreover, we 
must decidedly object to the introduction of margin-notes and 
quotations into the text. In themselves these are usually pat 
and memorable; but so removed from their place, interrupt 
the pellucid stream of the thought, just as a stone, however 
‘rich and rare’ even in making music, hinders the water’s 
flow. 

We intimated earlier that there are not infrequent misleadin 
indications of certain changes. Thus we occasionally find three 
or four added words placed carefully within [ ], and similarly 
in foot-note a notice that the first edition reads so-and-so. This 
gives an air of fine conscientiousness, of sensitive scrupulosity ; 
but it is in every atom of it guile and craft. The slight and 
few marked departures and insertions are not 1,000 per cent. of 
those of which not the most indirect intimation is afforded. 
Therefore it is no breach of charity to conclude that the very 
few (comparatively) bracketed and referred to in the notes, were 
so dealt with to throw the general reader off his guard and to 
win confidence. Take these instances: Page 254 (vol. iii.) 
the words are ‘level with,’ and in foot-note ‘+ read equal with, 
Ist ed. ;’ page 255, ‘restoration,’ and again in foot-note ‘ re- 
duction, Ist ed.;’ ‘prepared,’ and once more in foot-note 
‘* accommodate in Ist ed.’ and so on. How grotesque such 
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trivialities with the very few pages whereon they appear, fur- 
nishing vastly more unwarranted obliterations and substitutions 
without a syllable of notice. Insult is thus added to injury. 
We hasten very briefly to notice another ground of com- 
laint :— 

(8) In other ways we have given us Mr. West's own stulti- 
loquence for the ‘thoughts that breathe in words that burn’ of 
Leighton himself.—It will hardly be credited at first blush, yet 
is it sober reality, that this new editor in his ultra-estimate 
of himself, not content with substituting his own words for 
the author’s, his own sentences for the author’s, his own 
‘insertions’ as the author’s, and omissions too, takes it 
upon him te rebuke Leighton and put him right. That our 
emotion is not uttering itself too vehemently let these words 
witness on page 6: ‘Mark how the author, taking the Calvinistic 
scheme for Gospel, paves his way’ [the italics are his own] ‘b 
‘introducing technical terms which involve its fundamental 
‘ principles. Effectual calling is a phrase which has no equivalent 
‘in Scripture generally, or in S. Peter’s address, in which it is 
‘here assumed to be contained. The Apostle addresses ai/ the 
‘ Christians to whom he writes as e/ect, sanctified, &c., but effectual 
‘ calling involves the Calvinistic distinction of elect and non- 
‘ elect among the members of Christ’s visible Church.’ There 
are kindred elaborate notes on such points as these—predestina- 
tion, election, priesthood, worship of the Virgin, body-worship, 
faith, justification, ritualism, and the like. For superb instances 
of editorial conceit, commend us to the notes on pages 21, 113, 
114, and 201. They are without parallel. In the first, in igno- 
rance that the év ofs has reference to the things or subjects them- 
selves, as ‘hard to be understood,’ not St. Paul’s treatment of them, 
he seeks to neutralize deep, wise words of the Commentary, as in 
like ignorance of ’Epevvare, he babbles nonsense as against Leigh- 
ton’s interpretation ; in the second and third he tries (in vain) to 
explain away his saintly author’s most Scriptural teaching on 
assurance, with a fling, as misapplied as it is malignant, at 
Scottish theology ; we say misapplied, for Scotchmen were and 
are at the opposite pole of opinion in respect of assurance, erring 
by lack rather than excess. In the fourth, in face of Leighton’s 
magnificent and kindling presentation of the one supreme priest- 
hood of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the universality of believers’ 
priesthood in Him, he brings together, as elsewhere, the most 
pitiable scraps and rags of quotation to glorify, as against the 
text, the sacramentarian priesthood of his church’s clergy (so- 
called). One’s cheek grows flushed, one’s blood hot, in reading 
drivellings so fatuous and so dishonouring at once to the Master 
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and to the venerable Leighton. We protest with utmost energy 
against any editor inflicting such trash upon the purchasers of 
Leighton ; we pronounce it an impertinence so to cumber the 
page, and so to seek to neutralize the fine and gracious 
teachings. 

Had space allowed, or our present immediate purpose called 
for it, we should gladly have handled our new editor’s corrective 
annotations seriatim. It were no great thing to calcine them. 
We may have and embrace an after-opportunity of so doing ; 
for ‘The Life of the Leightons’ will doubtless furnish repetitions 
of the editor’s ‘opinions ’ as controverting the good Archbishop 
and his sturdy father—repetitions of his sorry attempt to present 
the Presbyterian, evangelical Leighton masked as a Laudian 
High Churchman. 

here are other things defective in this new edition. It is 
meagre in its explanation of words that need elucidation and 
illustration, e.g., ‘ pain’ is left in text (vol. iii. p. 6) without its 
equivalent ‘ painstaking’ in a note; ‘slight’ is not recognised 
as ‘=sleight’ (p. 28); ‘obsequious,’ ‘accommodate,’ ‘trussed up,’ 
‘reduce,’ ‘counterpawn,’ and scores of similar are left unnoticed. 
When explanation is given it is often inadequate or incorrect, 
e.g-, p- 111 ‘training’ is annotated ‘=trailing;’ but it is trailing 
of the train of the dress, and is a valuable philological example. 
The allusions, references, and quotations are specified as having 
been largely verified and filled in. Some industry has certainly 
been shown here; but very many remain untraced, and some 
most interesting reminiscences of contemporaries are entirely 
passed over. The texts quoted are largely left without marking 
of their places, much to the inconvenience of a reader. The 
bibliography of the books in their original and early editions 
is utterly unsatisfactory. We have no title-pages, no dates, 
searcely any information. We are not told when or where 
such and such appeared. Summarily, this new edition of 
Leighton is a paraphrase, and a very worthless one, of the 
writings it professes to reproduce in integrity. It is substan- 
tively untrue to the words, to the sentences, to the style, to the 
sentiments, of its professed author ; it cannot be depended upon 
for six lines together in any place, and so must be rejected 
as a source from which to get Leighton’s own thoughts and 
opinions; it falsifies in its text, and aims to neutralize in its 
annotations, truths that the author would have died to maintain, 
and, with the appearance of fidelity, is through and through 
vitiated. It is pretentious and disappointing—full, and never- 
theless empty—as we name a merely air-filled cup empty— 
bristling with seeming learning, and at the same time un- 
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scholarly and uncritical—severe on predecessors, with prede- 
cessors’ oversights repeated and increased—and in fine, claiming 
in haughtiest terms to displace every other, is a sham anda 
scandal, a wrong and an insult. 

We have only to add that Dr. Fall’s quartos require merely 
vigilant supervision of their punctuation and self-revealing 
errata; while the texts first issued by him of the ‘Sermons,’ 
and subsequently by Doddridge, and Jerment, and others, of 
other portions, are, in every respect, preferable to Mr. West’s. 
The good Doddridge, in his finicalness, exaggerated the errors 
of the ‘Commentary ’ as issued by Dr. Fall; and it is repay- 
ment, though disproportionate, that he, in turn, is so rudely 
condemned by the new editor. From the state of the original 
manuscripts and transcripts, and the memoranda-form that most 
of Leighton’s writings took, any true edition must show Jacune 
and incomplete sentences and clumsy wording. But infinitely 
better these in their pathetic integrity than the improving ele- 
gancies of ‘ William West, B.A., Incumbent of 8. Columba’s, 
Nairn,’ foisted on a too credulous public as Leighton’s. 

As we close, the fourth volume reaches us. It contains the 
minor ‘expository works;’ and, as anticipated, includes the 
Bodleian manuscripts of ‘Psalm xxxix.’ From our transcripts 
of these we detect instanter the same unfaithfulness, the same 
effacing of words, rearrangement of wording, insertions, and 
omissions. It is deplorable. It must be counteracted, if 
Scotland would not have one of her holiest, most illustrious 
names misrepresented. 

We would, in a sentence, commend to our readers the 
different books placed at the head of our paper. They will 
—excluding the new edition—richly reward perusal. The 
poem of Dr. Walter C. Smith has not won the recognition 
it is certain of ultimately, perhaps when the finely-touched 
genius of its singer is a memory, not a possession. The con- 
tributions of Mr. Blair to the United Presbyterian Magazine 
are full, racy, pleasant ; Dr. Laing’s and Dr. Gordon’s ‘ Notes’ 
are careful, illuminative, faithful. We must mourn that, with 
such materials and opportunities, Mr. West has missed makin 
himself a name of honour; for he might have furnished what 
all would have received as the ultimate edition of writings 
destined, in large proportion, to last as long as our language, 
and so have rendered an unforgetable service to the common 
Christianity of England andof America. As it is, his laborious- 
ness, his researches, his strangely contradictory liking, his pro- 
longed preparations, his most creditable typographical correctness, 
have been thrown away. For not in passion, but in calm; not 
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in anger, but in sorrow ; not as prejudiced against, but coming 
to the edition eager and confiding, our verdict must be, that Mr. 
West’s is the most unsatisfactory, the most pervadingly-untrue, 
the most irritatingly-‘ corrected’ edition extant of the works of 
Archbishop Leighton. Not a thousandth part of the new 
editor’s corrections, had they been found in a Roman Catholic 
edition, or in a Father edited by a Roman Catholic, would 
have opened inumerable batteries, and fired Protestant zeal to 
anathema and rejection. These are not times when editing of 
the partisan and unconscientious sort will be accepted. Elegance 
of style is all very well; but substantive thought is infinitely 
better. Besides in Keble’s ‘ Hooker,’ and Napier’s ‘ Barrow,’ and 
Taylor’s ‘Patrick,’ and Wynter’s ‘ Hall,’ for the Church of 
England, and in the ‘Howe’ of Henry Rogers, and the ‘Goodwin,’ 
and ‘ Charnock,’ and others of Mr. N ichel’s inestimable ‘ Puritan 
Divines’ for Nonconformity, we have examples of the most 
scrupulous fidelity and most truthful reproduction of the original 
and early editions, modernization of orthography alone excepted ; 
while, outside theology, our various reprinting societies are 
increasingly exact in furnishing, without jot or tittle of change, 
the texts undertaken. Even in the popular ‘Globe’ issues of 
Messrs. Macmillan, we have Mr. Morris, in his Spenser, marking 
it as a feature that he had recovered from the first edition of 
the ‘Daphnaida,’ one correction of a subsequent misprint, viz., 
‘deepe’ for ‘deere.’ Over this one ‘p’ for ‘r’ the erudite 
editor is quite jubilant; and one is gladdened by such fine 
enthusiasm and trueness. Mr. West is too late in the day to 
succeed in his not less audacious than immoral undertaking. 
Whatever standard he is going by, it has utterly led him astray 
and debauched his conscience for literary work, else we never 
should have previous editors so sweepingly, bitterly, ungene- 
rously condemned, and himself out-Heroding Herod in his triple 
process of effacing and defacing words, reconstructing and dis- 
locating sentences, and adding and taking from, without the 
shadow of warrant, and all under the profession of absolute 


faithfulness as opposed to preceding laxity. 
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Art. V.—Oulture and Anarchy. An Essay. By Matrrnew Arnon. 


St. Paul and Protestantism, with an Introduction on Puritanism 
and the Church of England. By Mattuew ARNoLp. 


(Second Norice.*) 


Wirs much of Mr. Arnold’s repudiation of certain forms of Cal- 
vinistic theology we heartily agree ; we would not be understood 
as blindly and indiscriminately protesting against all that he 
affirms, because we must chiefly dwell upon his grave errors and 
misrepresentations. It is no concern of ours to defend any 
exaggerations of theological creeds and confessions, Calvinistic 
or otherwise. These are but human conceptions of divine things ; 
and it is one of the principles that distinguishes our Free Church 
life from Episcopal Church life, that formularies of belief should 
never be made authoritative, but should be subjected to the criti- 
cism of developing theological thought. We emphatically profess 
that these are but the terms of a progressive science of theo- 
logy. We have moreover but little sympathy with the minute 
acquaintance with the divine purposes, reasons, and methods, 
which most scientific theological systems assume. Theology 
necessarily professes to unfold the mind of God; and no doubt 
its characteristic peril is, to be led by logic into unwarranted, 
if not untenable, positions. But Mr. Arnold should know how 
to distinguish between a general substantive theology and logical 
exaggerations or perversions of it. The latter is the liability of 
all systems of human belief. The progress and development 
of true theological science, as of philosophical science, has 
been effected mainly by the conflict and resolution of diverse 
systems. Who does not know, for instance, that Calvin was no 
Calvinist, or at any rate, that schools of theology bearing his 
name have generally been ‘ Calviniores quam Calvinus ?’ ‘Both 
Calvinism and Arminianism have been exaggerated into ex- 
treme polemical forms, and presented in grossest caricature. 
Nothing more tests the capacity and fairness of a critic in the 
domain of opinion, than his ability and conscientiousness in distin- 
— the normal line of belief from eccentric aberrations 
rom it. It is the distinction between the philosopher and the 
mere polemic. In this power Mr. Arnold very signally fails. 
Our author appears to think that he has adequately defined 
the religious life of the Apostle Paul by affirming that he had a 
. ‘passion for righteousness,’ which first made him an ascetic 
pharisee, then led him to embrace the teaching of Christ, and 
then incited him to the pursuit of the highest attainable holiness, 
as the final cause and essence of the salvation of Christ. That 
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Paul had a passion for righteousness, is beyond all question ; 
but to represent this as the whole of his religious life, is just one 
of those half truths with which the book before us abounds; 
and it omits precisely that half of the truth which distinguishes 
the religious life from mere ethics, and which furnishes the 
true root and law of ethics. The deeper and truer conception 
of religious life which, whether he is speaking of Paul, of 
Protestants, or of Puritans, Mr. Arnold uniformly misses, is, 
that it is the spiritual union with God of the religious man; 
the holy, filial—emotional relations to God of the religious soul 
—spiritual fellowship, love, service, and joy ; without which the 
ethics of the Christian life would have no distinctive significance 
or value. This was the old Hebrew conception of the religious 
man, as expressed in the Psalms—the ‘soul thirsting for God, 
for the living God.’ It is the New Testament conception, as 
expounded in the sayings and example of Christ, and in the 
writings and characters of the Apostles. It is the conception 
of the best men of the medieval church, and pre-eminently of 
the Reformation, and of Puritanism. It is the fundamental 
fact and characteristic of all true religious life—distinguishing 
it from mere ethical goodness, from mere doctrinal orthodoxy, - 
from mere ecclesiastical relations and ritual. In missing this 
conception of the righteous life, the key is missed which 
alone can open the true character of either Paul, Pro- 
testantism, or Puritanism. Theology is but the scientific theory 
of the religious life; ethical goodness is but the practical 
expression of it; Church relations are but the social and 
organized relations of it. It would be an equally adequate defi- 
nition of human life to say that man has a passion for loving, 
or for money-getting. It is to accept a mere attribute as an 
adequate definition of life. 

This fundamental misconception makes Mr. Arnold’s repre- 
sentations partial, his tests fallacious, his philosophy superficial 
and erroneous. No doubt, primitive Judaism enabled personal 
communion with God, and ministered to it. The Psalms are 
full of the expression of this. But, no doubt also, later Judaism 
in its forms of degenerate Priestism and Pharisaism had not 
only ceased to minister to the spiritual life of God, it had 
become a hindrance to it ; it interposed priest and ritual between 
the individual soul and God. It was because of this that Paul 
rejected it. He himself has told us how earnestly through 
them he sought personal fellowship with God, the forgiveness 
of his sins, the sanctification of his heart, the legal perfection 
of his life; the only issue being the terrible cry of despair, 
men o shall deliver me from the 
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‘ body of thisdeath ?’ His appeal to Christ was an appeal from 
ineffectual ethical righteousness to a regenerator—the creator 
and sustainer of a new life of God in the soul—‘ I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

What it was that Paul realized through Jesus Christ, as the 
essential condition of a personal spiritual life in God, he him- 
self tells us most explicit , and with almost endless reiteration. 
He realized the forgiveness of his sins, the sanctification of 
his soul, the power of holy living, direct personal access to 
God, as the Divine Father of his spirit, to whom he could pray, 
and with whom he could commune without the intervention of 
either priest or church, sacrament or ritual. No one can read 
Paul’s writings without feeling that this was the fundamental 
fact of his own religious history, and that it is the primal 
teaching of his entire theology. It is a fact and experience of 
his individual soul, and of all religious souls, altogether distinct 
from dogma, or church, or ethics ; and the root and test of them 
all. Let a man be thus individually related to the living God, 
let him thus find in Christ the root and nurture of his spiritual 
life—Christ the vine, he one of the branches—and notwith- 
standing all divergencies of dogma, all diversities of ecclesias- 
tical life, nay, we venture to add, all defects of ethical character, 
he is essentially a religious man, a child of God, a disciple of 
Jesus Christ. False doctrine is but an erroneous theory con- 
cerning God, or Christ, or his own relationship to them ; ethical 
wrong-doing is but a defective expression of his true life— 
culpable inconsistency with it; erroneous church-life is but the 
mistaken social relationships into which he permits himself to 
enter. However important these things in themselves, how- 
ever momentous their reflex influence upon the religious life 
itself, clearly, they are not of the essence of that life; a 
common spiritual life in God is compatible with great diver- 
sities of both doctrine and church formation. The only thing 
absolutely incompatible with it is cherished or permitted sin. 

Had Ar. Arnold started from this conception, which is 
obviously the true one, had he made the spiritual union of 
the individual with God his standpoint, he would have judged 
far differently the dogmas and the church-life of Paul, of 
Protestants, and of Puritans. Wrong at the centre, every 
thing within the circumference of his criticism is necessarily 
dislocated and confused. Although we hold that, in his teach- 
ings of doctrine, that is, of the theory of the religious life in its 
relations to God and Christ, the Apostle Paul was divinely author- 
ized and inspired, and that all that he says concerning these 
relations is to be accepted as authoritatively true—not merely 
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because it commends itself to the moral reason and to the 
religious instinct of men, which it does, but also because he 
was supernaturally commissioned and qualified to make it known 
for the information of men—we do not hesitate to say that, con- 
ceivably, even Paul’s doctrine may be erroneous, and yet the 
great facts of his religious life, and of the religious life of men 
generally, remain in their integrity ; just as the facts of physical 
life are unaffected by erroneous physiology. Paul’s doctrine is, 
on the very lowest supposition, simply Paul’s theory of the way 
in which the experiences of the spiritual life are realized, 
e.g., the way in which the guilt of sin which hinders the 
fellowship of man with God is expiated by the atonement 
of Christ; the way in which the condition of sinful feeling 
which makes fellowship with God naturally impossible is 
remedied by the regeneration of the Holy Spirit. Power 
of practical holiness is constituted primarily by this new 
birth of the soul, secondarily by the inspiration and constraint 
of Christ’s example, teaching, and love. Paul’s teaching con- 
cerning these things we receive as divinely true ; but if it were 
not so, it would be only theoretic error concerning actual reli- 
ious life. Clearly, therefore, the definition of Paul’s religious 
we merely a passion for righteousness—-is partial and in- 
adequate, and vitiates all the reasonings founded upon it. 

But even if we accept it, Mr. Arnold utterly fails in his 
representations of the beliefs and processes through which Paul 
sought to realize it. We quite agree with him that the Apostle’s 
theology is fundamentally and essentially antagonistic to Anti- 
nomianism ; but it does not, therefore, follow that the doctrines 
of predestination and solifidianism are fundamentally untrue. 
Our author’s presentation of the theology of the Apostle is 
partial and superficial, and therefore inadequate. He strenu- 
ously denies conceptions and positions which, whether they 
have accorded with them or not, all men hitherto have agreed 
are fundamental, and which appear to us not only to constitute 
the basis of the Apostle’s ethical system, but to permeate the 
whole of his writings, and to be again and again distinctly and 
formally affirmed in them. 

Mr. Arnold naturally anticipates the objection that his pre- 
sentation of Paul’s doctrine is a novelty, and that, if true, it 
would hardly have been left for him to discover it. 


First, he says, ‘If it were absolutely new, no novelty of opinions 
can affect the basis of our ethical Church.’ ‘ The Christian Church is 
founded, not on a correct speculative knowledge of the ideas of Paul, but 
on the much surer ground—“ Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity ;” and holding this to be so, we might 
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the current strain of doctrinal theology from one end to the 
other, without, on that account, setting up any new church or bringing 
in any new religion. In the second place, the version we propound of 
St. Paul’s line of thought is not new, is not of our discovering. It 
belongs to the ‘ Zeit-Geist,” or time-spirit ; it is in the air, and many 
have long been anticipating it, preparing it, setting forth this and 
that part of it, till there is not a part, probably, of all we have said 
which has not already been said by others before us, and said more 
learnedly and fully than we can say it. All we have done is to give 
a plain, popular, connected exposition of it ; for which, perhaps, our 
notions about culture, about the many sides to the human spirit, 
about making these sides help one another instead of remaining 
enemies and strangers, have been of some advantage. (Preface, p. x.) 


Let theology look to it—through ages and generations it has 
been questioned and ‘spotted,’ until not even a fringe of its 
phylactery remains unchallenged. The ‘ Zeit-Geist’ has 
touched it with his transforming finger; and, in no wa 
appalled by the metamorphosis and ee which it has 
wrought, Mr. Arnold steps forward, the Mahomet of a new dis- 

msation of culture, to deposit his visions in a book which 
Teessibrch is to be the Scripture of the transfigured faith. We 
too believe in the ‘ Zeit-Geist,’ and in the marvellous power 
with which it quietly dissolves encrusted errors and transfigures 
the form of truth ; but we read it differently ; we are prejudiced 
enough to think that, just now, it is simply freeing St. Paul and 
true Calvinism from those accidental misrepresentations which 
fierce polemical ages have generated, and that substantially they 
will remain, only vindicated and beautified. 

‘The Christian Church,’ we are told, ‘is built, not on the 
‘foundation of Lutheran and Calvinistic dogmas, but on the 
‘ foundation—Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
‘from iniquity.’ This conception of the Church, then, is the first 
assertion concerning Paul’s teaching with which we have to 
deal. We could have dealt with it better had the author laid 
down his thesis a little more precisely, and instead of the anachro- 
nism of the Christian Church built upon the dogmas of Luther 
and Calvin, affirmed the exact Pauline dogmas from which, legiti- 
mately or otherwise, the dogmas which he impugns are derived. 
‘Essentially,’ he says again, ‘the Church was not a corporation 
‘for speculative purposes, but a corporation for moral growth 
‘and practice’ (p. 86.) May we ask Mr. Arnold upon what 
principles, or by what authority, he selects a purely ethical 
sentence from Paul’s writings, and affirms it to be the exclusive 
basis of the Christian Church? Admitting, as we fully do, that 
the final cause of the Church, as of the entire work of Christ, is 
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moral perfection, on what grounds is theological truth excluded 
from the foundation of Church life and from the domain of ethics ? 
Certainly not on the ground of Scripture; for the maintenance of 
dogma is devolved upon the Church as a moral responsibility— 
‘Contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.’ 
Certainly not on the ground of analogy; for no other depart- 
ment of life puts an interdict upon the scientific philosophy that 
underlies ethical duty or practical action. Certainly not on the 
ground of experience ; for if one fact in human history be more 
indisputable than another, it is that men’s notions enter most 
vitally into their character, and practically dictate the obligations 
and the course of their life. Mr. Arnold, in this, as in other things, 
is misled by his superficial and incongruous conception of a 
Church as a mere national omnium gatherum, that may include 
men of all opinions, and that in order to this, makes their 
opinions the rule of its creed, carefully eliminating every 
doctrine that may be incompatible with them. Mr. Arnold 
arbitrarily fixes on ethics as the exclusive basis of the Christian 
Church, because there is a common moral sentiment of humanit 
which might enable men of all creeds—Jews, Turks and Tnfidele 
—to belong to the same society; but not only is this in direct 
contradiction to the teaching of the New Testament, but also to 
the universal sentiment of mankind. 

The sentence which Mr. Arnold has fixed upon occurs in 
Paul’s second letter to Timothy, and in a connection somewhat 
unfortunate, not only for his anti-dogmatic theory, but for 
his exposition, elsewhere, of Paul’s doctrine of the resur- 
rection in particular. ‘Hymenzus and Philetus,’ the Apostle 
tells Timothy, had ‘ erred concerning the faith,’ in the direction 
in which, with ominous congruity, Mr. Arnold himself goes ; 
they taught that ‘the resurrection of the dead had passed 
already,’ that it was to be understood in a spiritual sense 
—a resurrection from the death of ignorance and sin—a doctrine 
which shortly after received a fuller Gnostic development. In 
this, says the Apostle, they ‘went astray.’ He even designates 
their notion ‘ profane babblings,’ the tendency of which was to 
‘advance to a worse degree of ungodliness,’ and the character of 
which was so pestilential, that it would ‘ eat as a gangrene’ and 
‘overthrow the faith of some.’ We leave Mr. Arnold to settle 
with the Apostle his own doctrine of the resurrection, simply 
wondering at his temerity in attributing to him a doctrine that 
he so fiercely denounces. ‘ Nevertheless,’ says Paul, ‘ however 
‘some may err and fall, the foundation of God standeth, 
‘having upon it the twofold inscription, “The Lord knoweth 
‘them that are his; and let every one that nameth the name 
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‘of the Lord stand aloof from vg wir ’ Now, whatever 
the OeuéAvos may mean, whether the foundation of the Church 
itself, or the Church as a foundation in its relation to the 

iritual and moral life of men, the o¢payis cannot be con- 
founded with it. Moreover, in whatever sense the one inscrip- 
tion enters into the Oeuédws, the other must be held also to 
do so. Is it one characteristic of this new Christian school of 
culture, thus to determine a writer’s meaning by detaching his 
sentences regardless of their context, and of everything else that 
he has written? Again, we read of the Church as the ‘pillar 
and basis’ (crdAos ‘of the truth’ (adnelas)—Mr. 
Arnold would have said ‘of morals.’ We read of Christian men 
as ‘having been built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets (the genitive of apposition meaning the foundation 
‘upon which the Apostles and prophets are built), Christ Jesus 
‘himself being the head corner-stone.’ We read again, ‘ Other 
‘foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is 
‘ Jesus Christ,’ and of men building upon this foundation various 
qualities of moral character. Peter—but perhaps he Judaises—~ 
speaks of Christ as ‘a chief corner-stone, elect, precious, laid in 
‘ Zion ; to whom, coming as to a living stone, believers, as living 
‘ stones, are built up a spiritual house ;’ adding, ‘ He that believeth 
‘on him shall not be ashamed.’ 

All this points to something very different from a mere ethical 
foundation of the Church. First, truth—true dogma is recog- 
nised as entering into the fundamental elements of Church iif, 
as well as ethics—right conduct and feeling. Apart from truth, 
indeed, ethics are impossible. Ethics are the conformity of con- 
duct to right notions, the fruit of the tree of which dogma is the 
root. The two are always represented in Scripture in this rela- 
tionship ; in no other is it possible for reason to construe them. 
A man’s morality is the relation of his conscience, his affection, 
and his practical life to his conceptions of truth. Even apart from 

ractical action, and from any cules that it may have upon the 
ife, truth itself is the subject of ethical feeling ; to think truly is 
as much a moral obligation as to act rightly. No man is moral 
who, in his convictions and affections, is not obedient to the truth. 
A man who is indifferent to true notions is not amoral man. 
A man who does not conform his actions to his notions of truth 
is not a moral man. He may be upright towards his neighbour, 
sincere in his speech, pure in his affections, benevolent in his 
feelings ; but if his conscience is not faithful to his convictions— 
if he does not practically act out his convictions—he is not true 
to truth, true to his own soul, true to God; and therefore in the 
highest, the inward, the spiritual sense, he is not a moral man. 
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A moral man will die sooner than be false to his convictions, 
whether they involve practical ethics or not. Some convictions 
are, of course, practically unimportant ; the manner of a man’s 
action in relation to them may be properly regulated by expe- 
diency. For a man to make a conscience of every thing would 
render practical co-operation in life impossible. The practical 
conscience has no difficulty in making this distinction. But for 
a man to be indifferent to the great theological dogmas which 
enter into the very essence of his religious science, is to be 
essentially immoral, and to contradict every sentiment and every 
teaching of the Apostle. 

Mr. Arnold leaves us in no doubt concerning the nature of the 
dogmas that he holds to be unimportant in Church life :— 


‘The Christian religion has practice for its great end and aim ; but 
it raises, as anyone can see, and as:Church history proves, numerous 
and grave'questions of philosophy and of scientific criticism. Well, for 
the true elucidation of such questions, and for their final solution, 
time and favourable developing conditions are confessedly necessary. 
From the end of the Apostolic age and of the great fontal burst of 
Christianity down to the present time, have such conditions ever 
existed in the Christian communities, for determining adequately the 
questions of philosophy and scientific criticism which the Christian 
religion starts? God, creation, will, evil, propitiation, immortality 
—these terms, and many more of the same kind, however much they 
might in the Bible be used in a concrete and practical manner, yet 
plainly had in themselves a provocation to abstract thought, carried 
with them the occasions of a criticism and a philosophy, which must 
sooner or later make its appearance in the Church. It did make its 
appearance, and the question is, whether it has ever yet appeared 
there under conditions favourable to its true development?’ (p. 31.) 


It is contended that no ‘happy moment’ for arriving at a 
certain and scientific development of any of these ideas has 
ever yet occurred to the Church. As yet, there have been no 
conditions to render a true Church theology possible. Church 
theology is an elaborate attempt at philosophical criticism, and 
being a philosophical development, the forces within the Church 
for true philosophical development have ever been wanting. So 
that up to the present time the Church has had no means of 
solving the problems which the terms God, creation, will, evil, 
&ec., cover; while it has had means of developing discipline and 
Church order, and becoming ‘a corporation for moral growth 
and practice.’ These terms, he argues, are but the accidents 
of Christianity ; its essence is, ‘Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ, depart from iniquity.’ Thus the Church is the 
development of a corporation for securing the highest moral 
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character; and in the development, its hierarchy, its church 
usages, its ritual, its State connection, all find their proper place. 
These are all parts of its natural, legitimate, and necessary 
development, against which all ‘who separate for the sake of 
opinions wantonly sin’ (p. 43). ‘If they separated on points 
‘ of discipline they were wrong, because for developing its own fit 
‘ outward conditions of life the body of a community has, as we 
‘ have seen, a real natural power, and individuals are bound to 
‘sacrifice their fancies to it; if they separated on points of 
‘ dogma they were wrong also, because, while neither they nor 
‘the Church had the means of determining such points 
‘adequately, the true instinct lay in those who, instead of 
‘separating for such points, conceded them as the Church 
‘ settled them, and found their bond of union, where in truth 
‘it really was, not in notions about the co-eternity of the Son, 
‘but in the principle — “‘ Let every one that nameth the name 
‘ of Christ depart from iniquity”? (p. 45). 

How can we conceive a highly moral man, indifferent con- 
cerning true notions of any one of the vital things here enume- 
rated ? consenting in Church life to leave as open questions 
such fundamental notions as God, creation, will, evil, propitiation, 
immortality ? contented, on the basis of a common morality, to 
join in Church acts of divine worship and service with the 
atheist, the apostle of philosophical necessity, the fatalist, the 
Jew, the Socinian? If the common act of worship involve 
direct contradictories in the notions and feelings of those who 
efigage in it, where is either its morality or its meaning? 
Not only does dogma determine all morality, but it specifically 
determines the reality, the intelligence, and the moral feeling 
of all acts of worship. Is the worship alike real and alike 
efficacious, whether its object be ‘Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ?’ 
If it be a fetish of this unintelligent character, as well adopt the 
praying machine of Thibet at once; the significance and the 
moral effect will be every whit as good. What a conception of 
the Church it is! The State appointing an authorized minister 
for every parish and district, upon whose province no other 
religious teacher is to intrude, determining the formularies of 
doctrine and the ritual of the worship-service, and all parish- 
ioners joining in it irrespective of diversities of conviction, 
even though so extreme as the above terms suggest !—the 
believer in a Divine Creator bowing the knee and uttering 
common words of praise and prayer with the believer in a mere 

ilosophical first cause; the believer in the Divine nature of 

hrist, worshipping Him as God, with the Socinian, who ascribes 
to Him only the qualities of a good man; the man who 
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worships the Real Presence in the “Eucharist, with the man 
who believes such worship to be idolatry! This is the new 
conception of ethical perfection, of spiritual life, of the Church 
of the spiritual Christ—a conception, we will say, more 
flagrantly immoral, more utterly unscriptural, than any that we 
have met with. It is, indeed, this superficial character of Mr. 
Arnold’s conceptions that render them so difficult to deal with ; 
they demand a preliminary discussion of the first elements of 
Christianity and of the philosophy of ethics. 

The bold affirmation that the great theological doctrines 
concerning ‘ God, creation,’ &c., have had no adequate exponent, 
necessarily includes the Lord Jesus Christ and the Apostle Paul, 
as well as all the subsequent Doctors of the Church. We will not 
suspect him of a quibble in the use of the word ‘adequate.’ 
In its absolute sense we of course agree with him; but he means 
that even by the Lord Jesus Christ and the Apostle Paul they 
have not been expounded sufficiently to warrant the Church in 
affirming them dogmatically. With the New Testament in our 
hands, is it really necessary, or of any use, to meet such a state- 
ment by detailed evidence or serious argument? Is it necessary 
to demonstrate that both Jesus Christ and the great Apostolic theo- 
logian did teach a very definite dogma concerning God, creation, 
will, evil, propitiation, and immortality—that, indeed, they threw 
upon these great mysteries all the light that the world possesses 
or probably ever will possess We really must decline such an 
elementary discussion. Nor is it necessary to vindicate the 
philosophical thinking of the great theologians of the Church, 
oftentimes the only philosophical thinkers that the world 
possessed, and probably altogether the greatest contributors 
to its exact thought. Is it easy, for instance, to mention 
any bolder or more original thinker, or one who contributed 
more to pure philosophical thought than Anselm? Mr. 
Arnold seems to have borrowed his purely ethical theory 
from the Protestant-Verein which recently met in Berlin, and 
of which Professor Schenkel is the apostle; which, as the 
Professor explains, ‘approved no theological system what- 
‘ever, and has expressly and unmistakably pronounced against 
‘the preponderance of theological dogmatism of every shade,’ 
and therefore admits as members all who are impressed with 
the beauty of Christian morals. But surely, as the Berlin 
Volks Zeitung argued, no Church is needful for the mere in- 
culcation of morals. If Christ taught no certain doctrine con- 
cerning God, and evil, propitiation and immorality, why does the 
Christian Church exist at all? If, again, Christ taught no 
doctrine of evi/, how can it be affirmed that He — his 
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Church on the basis of moral good :—‘ Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity?’ or how could Paul 
seek in the teaching of Christ the satisfaction of his passion 
for righteousness? And how do Paul’s writings come to abound 
in such grand enumerations of sublime virtues as Mr. Arnold 
so greatly delights to cite? Righteousness cannot be conceived 
without its opposite. If, we say, these fundamental dogmas of 
religion are left by Christ in such an undeveloped state, we 
really see no need for his founding a Church at all. What is 
its authority ? What are its criteria ? 

At any rate, we are entitled to ask, why those who separate 
from it, in repudiation of any given dogmas, should be deemed 
more dogmatic than those who insist upon the reception of 
such as a condition of Church membership? If dogma be 
wrong in the Dissenter, what makes it right in the Church- 
man? The three creeds, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
sacramental offices, and the subscription thereto ex animo, 
are surely dogmatic enough. Would Mr. Arnold have Dis- 
senters regard these as meaningless forms, or profess to believe 
them while they do not? Is it the noblest thing for Church- 
men to vaunt a greater liberty than Dissenters enjoy, while under 
narrower formularies, and through evasive subscription. Had 
this been possible to Dissenters, many of them would have 
been spared painful sacrifices. It is often a costly thing to 
keep a conscience, and those who do so are of course ridiculed 
or pitied by those who do not. Is this the modern ethical ideal ? 
He may contend that the formularies of his Church are too 
stringent and should be relaxed; but they have been what they 
are for two centuries, and are likely to remain so for some time 
to come. Meanwhile, Dissent has been necessitated, and is 
necessitated still by those who cannot accept them. Nay, says 
Mr. Arnold, let them accept them, let them remain in the 
Church, let them subscribe to its doctrines; two or three gene- 
rations of perjured men are nothing compared with the abolition 
of subscription which they might help to accomplish. This is 
the new moral ideal. This is ‘ doing evil that good may come’ 
with a vengeance. At any rate, on our critic’s principles, if 
Dissent is wrong at all, it is because there is in his Church 
nothing worth dissenting from. But he throws down such a 
ganglion of paradoxes and assumptions that we despair of 
dealing with them. He destroys not only the doctrine of 
Puritanism, but the doctrinal authority of Paul and Christ; 
not only Dissent, but the Church; not only dogma, but Chris- 
tianity ; not only distinctive Churches, but the very morality of 
Christian belief. 
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The Scriptural quotations which we made a little while 
ago, not only refute this affirmation of a purely ethical 
foundation of the Church, they affirm a peculiar relationship 
of the Church to Christ, which Mr. Arnold repels. First, he 
very vehemently repudiates solifidianism or justification by faith, 
not only in the forensic and commercial forms which he cites, 
and which it is no business of ours to defend—in this there have 
been divines in all ages who have agreed with him—but in every 
form in which theology has conceived and construed it. The 
only salvation that he admits is the moral influence of our 
Lord’s character and life. The difference between this author and 
ourselves is, that he believes that men are saved in virtue of 
their own ethical goodness, inspired, it may be, by the example 
and love of Christ; we believe that men are saved by the 
forgiving grace of God and the regenerating Spirit of Christ, 
of which ethical goodness is simply the fruit. The following 
quotation may suffice as a summary of the opinions and argu- 
ments on this point scattered throughout his book :— 


‘Christ gave himself for us that he might redeem us from iniquity. 
First of all, he rendered an unbroken obedience to the law of the 
Spirit ; he served the Spirit of God; he came, not to} do his own 
will, but the will of God. Now, the law of the Spirit makes men 
one; it is only by the law in our members that we are many. 
Secondly, therefore, Christ had an unfailing sense of what we have 
called, using an expressive term, the solidarity of men; that it was 
not God’s will that one of his human creatures should perish. Thirdly, 
Christ persevered in this uninterrupted obedience to the law of the 
Spirit, in this unfailing sense of human solidarity, even to the death ; 
though everything befell him which might break the one or tire out 
the other. Lastly, He had in himself, in all He said and did, that 
ineffable force of attraction which doubled the virtue of everything 
said or done by Him. 

If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power 
of attachment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the 
desire of righteousness were all-powerful, might employ itself and 
work its wonders, it was here. Paul felt this power penetrate 
him ; and he felt also, how by perfectly identifying himself through 
it with Christ, and in no other way, could he ever get the con- 
fidence and the force to do as Christ did. He thus found a point 
in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world inside 
him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was 
suddenly reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and 
emotion. 

‘To this new and potent influence Paul gave the name of /aith. 
The word points, no doubt, to “coming by hearing,” and has possibly a 
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reminiscence, for Paul, of his not having with his own waking eyes, 
like the original disciples, seen Christ, and of his special mission being 
to Gentiles who had not seen Christ either. But the essential mean- 
ing of the word is, ‘‘ power of holding on to the unseen ’”—“ fidelity.” 
Other attachments demand fidelity in absence to an object which, at 
some time or other, nevertheless has been seen; this attachment 
demands fidelity to an object which both is absent and has never been 
seen by us. It is therefore rightly called, not constancy, but faith ; a 
power pre-eminently of fast attachment to an unseen power of good- 
ness. Identifying ourselves with Christ through this attachment, we 
become as he was; we live with his thoughts and feelings, and we 
participate, therefore, in his freedom from the ruinous law in our 
members, in his obedience to the saving law of the Spirit, in his 
conformity to the eternal order, in the joy and peace of his life, to 
God. “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” says Paul, 
“freed me from the law of sin and death.” This is what is done for 
us by faith’ (pp. 129-131). 

Mr. Arnold admits that ‘some difficulty arises out of Paul’s 
‘ adding to the general sense of the word faith—a holding fast to 
‘an unseen power of goodness—a particular sense of his own,— 
‘ identification with Christ ;’ and he accounts for it by saying, 
that this was only Paul’s ‘specific form’ of the general idea 
‘of holding fast to an unseen power of goodness;’ that he 
uses the general term ‘ faith’ for this ‘new specific sense,’ and 
thus ‘often creates ambiguity,’ ‘from that desire to get for his 
‘ words and thoughts not only the real, but also the apparent 
‘ sanction and consecration of the Hebrew Scriptures, which we 
‘have called his tendency to Judaize.’ The word ‘faith’ occurs 
in the Old Testament, and had been applied to Abraham, there- 
fore Pau! will use it. ‘The term applied with undeniable truth, 
‘ though not with perfect adequacy, to the great spiritual opera- 
‘tion whereto he affixed it; and it was at the same time the 
‘name given to the crowning grace of the great father of the 
‘Jewish nation, Abraham; it was the prophet Habakkuk’s 
‘ talismanic and consecrated term—/aith’ (p. 132). Poor Paul! 
the tender mercies of critical culture are cruel. 

Starting, then, with the assumption in which all Christian 
men agree with him, that the salvation of Christ is deliverance 
from the moral evil and power of sin, Mr. Arnold conceives our 
relation to Christ to be simply that of the less perfect to the more 
perfect. He, in His perfect holiness and potent graciousness, is 
our moral example and inspiration. -Our only relationship to 
Him is that of fealty; although we have never seen Him, we 
accept Him as our model, and submit ourselves to His inspiration. 
This is faith, ‘holding fast to the unseen power of goodness’ 
that there is in Christ—identification with Christ. In this way 
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solifidianism is refuted; this theory of spiritual life through 
the inspiring example of Christ is proposed as its substitute. 
We need not say that we accept as perfectly true all that 
Mr, Arnold does say. The point is, Does he say all that Paul 
says, all that Christianity says? As Paul is clearly to be 
suspected of ‘orientalizing’ or ‘Judaizing,’ if his testimony 
be unsupported, it is necessary to cite corroborative New 
Testament authorities. Two or three passages will show, first, 
how much more than mere fidelity to unseen goodness is the New 
Testament conception of faith; secondly, what a fundamental 
distinction Christianity makes between faith and works—i.e., 
moral conduct—as the procuring cause of that forgiveness of 
sin which is the essential beginning of salvation; and thirdly, 
how much more than mere fidelity to the unseen power of good- 
ness in Christ is the Christian conception of our relations to 
Him. We can do little more than cite the passages; but the 
mere citation will be sufficient. We take first one or two of 
the sayings of our Lord himself: ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent 
‘ in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; 
‘ that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have 
‘eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
‘ begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, 
‘but might have eternal life’ (John ii, 14-16). The analogy 
between the lifting up of the serpent in the wilderness and the 
lifting up of Christ, and the relation thereto of faith as a saving 
power, is difficult on our author’s hypothesis. ‘He that be- 
‘ lieveth in the Son hath eternal life; but he that believeth 
‘ not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
‘him’ (John iii. 36.) Is not this a great affirmation, if mere 
imitation of Christ be intended? This absolute personal con- 
dition of salvation is hardly compatible with the idea of mere 
adhesion to goodness, which another might inspire, or with the 
modesty of a supreme example of goodness. Still more fatal to 
this theory of faith are the following passages: ‘ They said 
‘ therefore unto Him, What must we do, that we may work the 
‘ works of God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the 
‘ work of God, that ye should believe in Him whom He sent.’ ‘I 
‘ am the bread of life: he that cometh to Me shall not hunger ; 
“and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst.’ ‘ This is the 
‘ will of my Father, that every one who looketh on the Son, and 
‘ believeth in Him, should have eternal life; and that I should 
‘ raise him up at the last day.’ ‘I am the living bread which 
‘came down from heaven: if a man eat of this bread, he shall 
‘live for ever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, for 
‘ the life of the world.’ ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
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‘man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. He that 
‘eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, 
‘and I will raise him up at the last day’ (John vi. passim). 
These are tolerably strong expressions, if only adhesion to the 
moral goodness of Christ be meant. We commend the whole 
chapter to Mr. Arnold’s careful study. Of course he will say that 
our Lord “ orientalizes,” which is true ; but what is the meaning 
that underlies the oriental forms of expression? The following 
verse is to us, on Mr. Arnold’s theory, utterly inexplicable: ‘These 
are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in His name’ 
(John xx. 31). Is the apologue of the vine and the branches 
(John xv.), wherein our Lord, as the stem, claims to be the vital 


and essential source of the spiritual life of His disciples, a mere 
‘orientalizing to represent holding fast to unseen goodness ?’ 


Is this Paul’s conception, when, in his sermon at Antioch, he 
says: ‘ Be it known unto you, therefore, brethren, that through 
‘him is preached unto you forgiveness of sins; and in Him 
‘ every one that believeth is justified from all things, from which 
‘ ye could not be justified under the law of Moses’ (Acts xiii. 38, 
39). What has ‘ forgiveness of sins’ to do with ‘Jesus Christ,’ 
or with faithful adherence to His unseen goodness? What is 
meant by being ‘justified,’ by ‘ believing’ in Him, as contrasted 
with obedience to the law of Moses? ‘What must I do to be 
saved ?’ asked the alarmed keeper of the prison at Philippi; 
‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,’ is 
the surely infelicitous reply of the Apostle, if only adhesion to 
the goodness of Jesus be meant. ‘By the works of the law,’ 
says the Apostle, with an express reference to moral actions, 
‘shall no flesh be justified in His sight;’ which, according to 
Mr. Arnold, means, by keeping the moral law, no man shall 
be made morally right, ‘ for through the law cometh the know- 
‘ledge of sin. But now, apart from the law, the righteousness 
‘of God’ (i.c., the righteousness with which God is satisfied) 
‘hath been manifested, being witnessed by the law and the 
‘ prophets. Even the righteousness of God, through (é:a) faith 
‘of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all that believe; for there 
‘ is no distinction ; for all have sinned, and fall short of the praise 
‘that comes from God. Being justified freely by his grace, 
‘through the propitiatory redemption (a7oAvrpwois) that is in 
‘ Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiatory offering 
‘ ; comp. idacrijpiov tH Dio. Chyrs. Orat. ii., 
‘p. 184), through faith by his blood, in order to the manifes- 
‘tation of his righteousness for the remission of sins, which, 
‘ through the forbearance of God had been overlooked: with a 
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‘ view to the manifestation at this time of his righteousness, in 
‘order that he may be just, and the justifier of him who is of 
‘the faith of Jesus. Where is our boasting then? It is ex- 
‘cluded. By what manner of law? of works? Nay, but by the 
‘law of faith. Therefore we hold that a man is justified by 
‘faith, apart from the works of the law’ (Rom. iii. 20-28.) 
The case of Abraham, so far from being irrelevant, is a case 
precisely in point, inasmuch as he was justified, not by any 
works that he did, but by his implicit, practical trust in God’s 
promises. Is it necessary to do more than ask Mr. Arnold to 
interpret this passage on the theory of his conception of faith, as 
‘a holding fast to an unseen power of goodness.’ If it be denied 
that forgiveness of sins, which is the beginning of all righteousness, 
and fundamental to the new life itself, is here affirmed as bein 
attained not through good works of any kind, but through faith 
—that is, practical trust in the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ— 
can Mr. Arnold, with any conceivable allowance for either 
‘orientalizing’ or ‘ Judaizing,’ educe from the passage any vohe- 
rent sense whatever? He may reject Paul’s authority on such a 
matter, as he probably will, but he. must permit us to resnect it. 
Neither on the ground of superior knowledge of what Clristia:iity 
really is, nor on the ground of greater inteliectual power, can we 
supersede the theology of the Apostlé by. that of his eritic ." If 
Mr. Arnold accuse Paul of Judaizing; may not Paat with far 
more reason accuse Mr. Arnold of Hellenizing, even to the 
extent of reducing his deliberate and reiterated statements and 
arguments to a mass of incoherent words, Rudis indigestaque 
moles ? 

To precisely the same effect is the reasoning of chap. iv. 
and of chap. ix. 30-32, and especially of chap. x. 1-4; also of 
Gal. iii. and Eph. ii. 8,9: ‘For by grace have ye been saved 
‘through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
‘God; not of works, lest any man should boast ;’ and of Phil. iii. 
9, 10—passages which are not only utterly incompatible with 
Mr. Arnold’s conception of faith, but which directly and formally 
contradict it. Peter teaches precisely the same doctrine, when 
(1 Peter i. 18, 19) he speaks of our moral redemption as havin 
‘ been wrought by the precious blood of Christ, as of a sacrificia 
‘Lamb;’ and chap. ii. 24, ‘ Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree . . . by whose stripes ye were healed ;’ and 
chap. iii. 18, ‘Christ also hath once suffered for sins, a just person 
for unjust persons, that he might bring us to God.’ We need 
scarcely say that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
structs his main argument upon the same conception ; or that it 
pervades the Apocalypse, which is a symbolic representation of 
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the antagonistic forces which Christianity will encounter in the 
course of its development, and of their discomfiture by the 
power of Christ. 

All this looks very like solifidianism of some sort or other. 
Of course Paul both ‘orientalized’ and ‘Judaized,’ and in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures due allowance must be made for 
their gnomical forms. But these are not mere oriental or Jewish 
forms of expression, accidental to a main course of thought, or 
characteristic of individual writers. They are the formal and 
fundamental arguments both of our Lord and his Apostles. 
They are the theological dogmas of one of the most acute and 
powerful intellects in the domain of human thought. They are 
principles that, with singular unanimity, all the New Testament 
writers propound; and unless language is to be denied its function, 
unless the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, of the Apostle 
Paul, and of the New Testament writers generally is to be dis- 
allowed in the determination of the question, What is Christi- 
anity? Mr. Arnold must give some intelligible account of 
them. It is very easy to ignore the characteristic teachings of 
the Christian writers. to fix upon one or two ethical expressions 
common ‘tc ‘them ‘and: to.ali moral teachers, and to say, ‘ This is 
Christiatity.’ This may be the method of the new culture; but 
the methed of heither theology nor science. The Scripture 
writers aay propound a wroug’theory of spiritual life, and Mr. 
Arnold’s theory may be the right one ; but he must not say that his 
Hellenic ethics is their Christianity. If anything that language 
can express be unequivocal, it is that the New Testament writers 
represent the forgiveness of sins as the essential preliminary to 
the new spiritual life in Christ, and that this forgiveness comes 
to us, not even through the holy example or the inspiring 
power of Jesus Christ, but through His death as an tiaorypior. 
They formally and argumentatively disallow any moral acts of 
our own as being in any way the procuring or meritorious 
cause of such forgiveness. They represent us as united to Christ, 
not merely in a sympathetic, but in a causative way—He the 
vine, we the branches. A mystical union with Him is effected 
through faith, which is the trust and rest of the soul; and in 
virtue of this union, a new spiritual life is quickened in us, which 
Christ’s life inspires, Christ’s example teaches, and Christ’s love 
constrains. Our holiness is not the cause of our union with Him, 
but the effect and fruit of it; it is our conformity to what is 
right, in the fundamental idea of it; but its actuating cause is 
the inspiration and expression of our gratitude and love for 
His incarnation, for His human life and sympathy, and above 
all for His death of wonderful self-sacrifice. Thus to procure 
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for us the forgiveness of sins, thus to quicken us to a new life 
of holiness, thus to inspire and elevate us to a righteousness 
which both in quality and in degree is otherwise unattainable, 
is the great end, the great ‘salvation’ of Christ’s mediatorial 
work—‘ Thou shalt call His name Jesus, because He shall 
save His people from their sins.’ While, therefore, all that 
Mr. Arnold says, and says with great beauty and power, about 
‘dying with Christ, resurrection from the dead, growing into 
Christ’ (p. 140) is profoundly true, and is truth that has ever 
been precious to all Christian hearts; these are but the glorious 
flower and fruit of Christianity, and Mr. Arnold is fundamentally 
wrong in denying them their proper and essential relations 
‘to calling, justification, sanctification.’ The latter are not 
merely scientific dogmas, without which there could be no 
coherent Christian system, they are essential processes, without 
which there could be no Christian life. All Christian life begins 
in them, and through them attains to its perfect union with 
Christ. 

Human reason has made many attempts to draw out into 
detailed systems and philosophies of salvation—forensic, com- 
mercial, or fatalistic—the great moral ideas and principles of the 
redemption which is in Christ. These have been embodied in 
creeds and confessions such as those which Mr. Arnold cites. They 
may be more or less true; some of them may ‘talk about God just as 
‘if he was a man in the next street, whose proceedings Calvinism 
‘intimately knew and could give account of, could verify that 
‘account at any moment, and enable us to verify it also’ 
(p. 72). Let such be repudiated; only, that the champion of 
a Church which subscribes the Athanasian Creed, should be their 
denouncer, is almost too absurd. Mr. Arnold should know that 
such attempts have ever found strenuous opponents within the 
Church itself; they are but human forms of divine things, often 
therefore grossly erroneous. Had he simply undertaken to 
criticise these, we should have looked on curiously, but should 
have raised no demur; they have been criticised a thousand 
times, and will be so again. But when he not only rejects these, 
but repudiates the fundamental principles of all solifidianism, of 
all processes of justification by faith—when he rejects in toto 
the Christian doctrine of faith, and out of the depths of his own 
consciousness conceives an antagonist doctrine of salvation by 
moral goodness, whose only connection with Christ is, that His 
transcendent character inspires it—he propounds a doctrine which 
Paul formally combated with all the vehement power of both 
his intellectual and spiritual life. Paul, we say, may be wrong, 
and Mr. Arnold right; but this is the real issue. At almost 
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every step, Mr. Arnold’s professed controversy with Puritanism 
and Protestantism runs up into this. We avow ourselves anti- 
quated enough to believe that both Jesus Christ and the Apostle 
Paul taught with something of divine authority. To us their 
clear Hitlecstions are authoritative truth. Mr. Arnold clearly 
regards them as mere human teachers, and demands that what 
they teach be submitted to the tests of Hellenic science. Into 
this underlying domain of controversy, we must here decline to 
follow him. No doubt the strong individuality of the Apostle 
Paul, and his remarkable spiritual experiences, did give a special 
cast and tone to his exposition of Christian theology. All truth 
receives colour from the mind through which it passes. Paul’s 
conceptions of sin, of forgiveness, of conversion, of life in Christ, 
would reflect his own personal history ; but it would be very 
unphilosophical and erroneous to exaggerate such differences 
into fundamental disagreement. Nothing is more obvious or 
remarkable in the various writers of the New Testament than 
the harmony of their Christian theology; as the prominence 
given by sceptics to the futile controversy respecting the views of 
faith held by Paul and James conclusively proves. 

Mr. Arnold does not exaggerate Paul’s passion for righteous- 
ness. It was a fundamental characteristic of the man ; both his 
strenuous Pharisaism and his zealous Christianity were expressions 
of it; the experience which he details in Romans vii. shows 
how passionately he strove to penetrate to the heart of moral 
goodness, and to reach to its loftiest height. No doubt his 
intense love for Christ had a moral basis, and would have 
been impossible otherwise; all Christian love for Christ must 
have. Through Christ he realized a moral purity, outward and 
inward, practical and spiritual, far transcending all other 
inspirations and possibilities. The mistake is in the assump- 
tion that this distinguished Paul from other disciples of 
Christ. While differences of ethical intensity must be recognised 
in men, holiness is the final cause and essential characteristic 
of all true disciples of Christ; it is recognised as such in all 
Christian creeds and confessions. No representation of Puritan- 
ism especially could be more hopelessly divergent from both its 
theology and its life, than that which exhibits it as regarding holi- 
ness as subservient to dogma. For a representative of the Church 
of the Restoration even to imply such a thing against the men 
whom Cromwell and Baxter represented, is simply ludicrous ; 
their practical sanctity, not to say severity of life, leading to the 
popular accusation of asceticism and ‘sour Puritanism,’ might 
surely have sufficed to keep so delicate a critic from such a 
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two great theological conceptions of salvation by works and 
salvation by grace, holiness as the basis of meritorious claim, 
and holiness as the expression of grateful love. Because Puri- 
tanism, following the Apostle Paul, rejects the former theory, 
because it repudiates the doctrine that no good works can pur- 
chase for us the forgiveness of sins, and maintains the doctrine 
that forgiveness is solely of God’s grace, Mr. Arnold supposes 
that it undervalues good works themselves. 

It hasoften been the necessity of theologians—it was the supreme 
necessity of Luther—to vindicate the true doctrine of salvation, 
to disallow the basis of a human claim which a false theology or a 
corrupt Church had generated. In its subsequent conflict with the 
Church of Rome, Protestantism has had to wage the same war- 
fare ; it has inherited the tradition of Luther’s theological posi- 
tion and methods, and sometimes to its own hurt. The special 
urgency has acquired undue prominence. The disputed doctrine 
has assumed undue proportions. It is the common degeneracy of 
polemical advocacy. That which normally is only part and pro- 
portion of a system of truth, is brought into an exaggerated 
relation to the whole; and even in the ultimate adjustment of 
articles of peace, has an inordinate importance given toit. This 
is the characteristic of the creeds of the Church especially, which 
are almost all of polemical origin. Thus the forensic side of justi- 
fication by faith, in its antagonism to the Romish doctrine of 
human merit, came to be designated at the Reformation the 
article stantis aut cadentis ecclesie; and traditions of such 
things continue long after their occasion, as the formularies of 
his own Church might teach Mr. Arnold. Hence the Church 
of Christ is indebted to theologians who, like Mr. Maurice, recall 
it to the consideration of the moral aspects and influences of 
Christ’s death, which had been unduly lost sight of; even 
though in doing this they, in the enthusiasm of their advocacy, 


| fall into the opposite error, as Mr. Maurice has done. But 


surely men who undertake a philosophical exposition of theo- 
logical systems ought to understand all this, and to be capable 
of a just discrimination between accidental forms or aberra- 
tions and normal doctrine. With the Puritans, as with Paul, 
holiness was the supreme salvation of Christ, to which forgive- 
ness of sins through His blood, and the new life of the spirit 


-| through union with Him, were but means; but, inasmuch as it 


devolved upon them, in the great progress of theological con- 
flict, to contend specifically for the means, the strenuousness and 
dust of the conflict somewhat overshadowed its cause. So a 
great battle-field is often more prominent on the page of history 
than the normal life and constitutional liberties which it secures. 
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Moreover, it is surely, again, a most imperfect and superficial 
account of Paul’s passion for righteousness to select solely his prac- 
tical moral obedience, and utterly to ignore its vital roots. Are 
not Paul’s great doctrines of sin, and of the forgiveness of 
sin, essential parts of it? Because Paul had such a passion for 
righteousness, his sense of sin—the evil feeling and conduct 
that were so fatally inimical to righteousness—was so pro- 
found and keen; therefore the doctrine of sin occupies so large 
a space in his writings. Because Paul had such a passion for 
righteousness, the question of the forgiveness of sin, its pos- 
sibility, the rectitude of its method, the grace of it, the 
obligations it imposes, became so vital in its importance, and 
so fundamental in his theological system. All holiness begins 
in the forgiveness of sin; all salvation turns upon it. There- 
fore Paul so rapturously recognises the philosophy and the 
grace of forgiveness through the atonement of Christ. It was 
to him the turning point from the old life of sin to the new life 
of righteousness. And its vital importance in his philosophy 
and his feeling, led him to represent every thing in salvation as 
depending upon the faith that connects men with Christ. With 
him not only was faith ‘fidelity to unseen goodness,’ it was 
the trust and rest of the soul upon the atoning sacrifice and the 
sustaining life of Christ. In the agonizing consciousness of sin, 
he recognises the propitiatory sacrifice (iAacrjpiov) of Christ ; 
and renouncing all trust in his own moral worth, he trusts 
simply in that (Phil. iii. 9) as the means of obtaining forgive- 
ness. And trust for forgiveness is but the first exercise of saving 
faith ; the act becomes an attitude. Paul rests upon Christ 
for permanent acceptance with God, for the inspiration and 
power of his moral life, and for supreme help in the cultivation 
of holiness ; far more indeed than some critics conceive of. For 
the inspiration that comes from Christ is not merely that of trans- 
cendent moral perfection, it is the inspiration of worshipping grati- 
tude, because He has laid down His life to redeem us from death. 
We are ‘not our own, but bought with a price ;’ we ‘ henceforth 
‘live, not unto ourselves, but unto Him who died for us and 
‘rose again.’ This is the true, the distinctive moral power of 
Christianity ; its supreme constraint, impelling men to a solicitous 
holiness even in the inward heart, and to a strenuous self- 
sacrifice, even of life itself. This is the supreme ‘ power of 
edification’ which there is in Christian faith; it enlists on 
behalf of holiness, not reason and conscience only, but passion. 
It makes every verdict of conscience a worship of personal 
affection. It led Paul in a very rapture of grateful love and 
glorying dependence, to say, ‘I, through the law; died unto the 
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‘law, that I might live unto God. I have been crucified with 
‘Christ : and it is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in 
‘me; yea, the life which I now live in the flesh, I live in the 
‘faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me. 
‘Ido not frustrate the grace of God; for if righteousness be 
‘by the law, then Christ died without cause.’ * 

hat must be thought of a critic who undertakes a conclusive 
exposition of Paul’s theology, which is to rectify all previous 
Protestant errors, and absolutely ignores all this ?—who pro- 
fesses to give an account of Paul’s passion for righteousness, 
and is utterly oblivious of his profound sense of sin, and of his 
anxious, elaborate, and all-pervading doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sin?——-who reduces Paul’s rapturous conceptions of the love 
of Christ to a mere love for Christ ?—who denies the spiritual 
grace and power of Christ in our religious life, and reduces our 
relations to Him to ‘the elemental power of sympathy and 
emotion ?’—who so degrades Paul’s grand conception of a 
spiritual life in Christ, as actually to confound the holiness that 
is produced with the spiritual powers and influences that pro- 
duce it? Puritanism may have misconceived Paul’s teachings 
on these great matters; Paul himself may be wrong in his 
teachings, and Mr. Arnold’s Hellenic science right; but, at the 
very least, he was bound to take some cognizance of them. 
Paul’s writings are full of them. It is not enough to show that 
theologians have erred concerning them. If the only way in 
which science can deal with such great matters as sin and the 
forgiveness of sin be simply to ignore them, surely it is all 
the worse for science. It thereby proclaims its incompetency 
to deal with some of the profoundest problems of our being; 
only, in the name of ordinary modesty and common sense, 
do not let it profess that in this way it expounds the Christian 
theology of the Apostle Paul. 

Our space will permit us to refer to but one doctrine more, 
upon which Mr. Arnold declaims with great unction—‘ the 
‘doctrine of election, which begins to look dubious to the 
‘ Calvinistic Puritan, and he puts it.a good deal out of sight.’ 
Here, again, we suspect Mr. Arnold confounds the Pauline 
doctrine, and the normal doctrine of the Church, with certain 
polemical exaggerations of it: The question really is, Does 
any metaphysical theology underlie the ethical religious 
teaching of the Christian Scriptures—if so, what is it, 
and how is it related to practical religious life? Can we sup- 
pose that Christianity is an exception to all the great systems 
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of theosophic thought that have taken possession of the under- 
standings and ruled the lives of men ;—that its sublime ethics 
are a plane at the base, striking no roots at all into that meta- 
physical element which is one of the profoundest characteristics 
of moral beings? If experience teaches anything, it teaches 
that no system, either of doctrine or of duty, can endure, that 
does not enter very deeply the metaphysical subsoil of human 
nature. Even the most ignorant and uncultured minds, so 
far from being contented to move in a merely ethical region, 
speculate strongly, deeply, and irrepressibly, concerning the 
reasons of things; and either in a true philosophy or a false one, 
reasons they will find. Would it not be even a fatal presumption 
against the religious system of Jesus Christ, its character and 
claims being considered, if it were not rooted in the very pro- 
foundest metaphysics—if it were altogether external to the 
sphere in which the subtlest minds speculate—and if, above all 
other systems, it did not meet and satisfy their thought? A 
more metaphysical thinker than Paul is rarely to be found. 
Metaphysical dogma is as strongly the bent of his mind as the 
utilitarian ethics that Mr. Arnold cites so emphatically. Per- 
haps his most distinctive characteristic is the bold, vigorous 
way in which he combines both, brings together the profoundest 
doctrine and the most utilitarian duty. He is ever adventuring 
into regions of theological metaphysics, where he found, or 
thought he found, satisfaction for the thoughts that ‘ wander 
through eternity ;’ and then suddenly emerging with some 
ethical inculcation founded thereupon, concerning the menial 
duty of a slave or the common courtesy of a man. His real 
originality and ethical force consist in the powerful way in 
which he makes the two metaphysical ideas of Divine predesti- 
nation and human free-will combine to produce the highest 
moral result. The richest fruits of the Christian life are 
connected by him with the deep metaphysical roots from which 


the 

Did. then, the Apostle Paul hold any doctrine of predes- 
tination, election, or calling, such as lies at the basis of the 
Calvinistic doctrine, so-called? Why should Mr. Arnold so 
vehemently deny to Christian theology speculations concerning 
the relations of the Divine and the human—fore-ordination in the 
Divine, self-disposal in the human, necessity in the perfect pur- 

of the one, free-will in the conscious responsibility of the 
other? These have entered vitally into every system of onto- 
logy which the world has seen, whether of the East or of the 
est, heathen or Christian, the past or present; nay, we will 
say, theyzare inevitable whenever such relations are thought 
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of. ‘These are not the peculiar problems of theology, they equally 
pertain to philosophy, in which they are just as insoluble. Such 
relations exist ; and if a theology whose very raison d’étre is to 
treat them were to ignore them, it would simply proclaim its 
own incompetence. More directly and fundamentally than any 
mere philosophy, Christianity necessarily recognises the infinite 
in its relations to the finite, the Divine will in its relations to 
the human will, the Divine foreknowledge and purpose in their 
relations to human destiny. It eschews Pantheism, which is 
the absorption of the individual in God; it equally eschews 
Fatalism, which is the overpowering of the individual by God ; 
but it affirms, clearly and distinctly, both the supremacy of the 
Divine and the freedom of the human. 

Such affirmations are found among the sayings of our Lord: 
for instance, ‘Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
‘prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.’ Still more em- 
phatically in the terrible citation from Isaiah, Matt. xiii. 14, 15. 
Even in the letters of the practical Peter there are strong 
assertions of it—e.g., 1 Pet. i. 2. 

Mr. Arnold is perfectly correct in saying that in the theology of 
Paul there is no element of Fatalism or Antinomianism; but it 
does not follow from this that there is no predestinarianism. 
The question is evaded when Paul is represented as simply 
conceiving of Divine power in a twofold form of might and 
goodness, ‘as not only the fountain of morals and reason, but 
also as the fountain of life and goodness,’ the inspirations of the 
Judge combining with the inspirations of the Father. This is 
set forth as Paul’s doctrine of Grace, the free gift of God: ‘It 
‘is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
‘that showeth mercy ;’ i.c., all God’s goodness is spontaneous, 
and we are saved through the grateful affection which it excites. 
‘ Well might Paul cry out, as this mystical but profound con- 
‘ception filled his soul, “ All things work together for good to 
‘them that love God, to them that are the called according to 
‘ His purpose.” ’ Clearly, however, Mr. Arnold has misgivings 
about this theory; the last-quoted passage stands in a dangerous 
context, which he is obliged in some way or other to explain 
away. This is the best explanation that he can give :— 


‘It may be regretted, for the sake of the clear understanding of his 
essential doctrine, that Paul did not stop here. It might seem as if 
the word “ prothesis,” purpose, lured him on into speculative mazes, 
and involved him, at last, in an embarrassment, from which he 
impatiently tore himself by the harsh and unedifying image of the 
clay and the potter. But this is not so. These allurements of specu- 
lation, which have been so fatal to many of his interpreters, never 
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mastered Paul. He was led into difficulty by the tendency we have 
already noticed as marking his real imperfection, both as a thinker 
and a writer—the tendency to Judaize’ (p. 156). 


To this tendency Mr. Arnold attributes his ‘irrelevant’ allu- 
sion to Abraham, and ‘his three chapters bristling with Old 
‘ Testament quotations,’ ‘in order to invest his doctrine with 
‘the talismanic virtues of a verbal sanction from the law and 
‘the prophets.’ For our own part, we cannot see that, prac- 
tically, it differs much whether Paul is over-mastered by the 
allurements of metaphysical speculation, or led away into 
unmeaning verbal quotation by a tendency to Judaize; save 
that the latter supposition exhibits Paul in a more deplorable 
condition of intellectual imbecility. It is certainly a new and 
startling rationale of the magnificent close of the eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which hitherto almost all critics 
have agreed to place among the masterpieces of literature. The 
ninth chapter, with its metaphor of the clay and potter, is too 
much for our author; he is forced to admit that there is pre- 
destination in it. ‘This,’ he at length acknowledges —‘ this 
is Calvinism, and St. Paul undoubtedly falls into it;’ only he 
qualifies the admission by contending that ‘ this Calvinism, which 
with the Calvinist is primary, is with St. Paul secondary, or less 
than secondary.’ We will not contend about the affirmation ; 
it is an estimate in which opinions may differ. It is enough 
that he surrenders the fortress, which all his embankments and 
guns have been called into existence to defend. If it lessens the 
pain and ignominy of such surrender to insist upon circum- 
stance, we will not deprive him of the poor consolation. So, 
after all, it is again, not Calvinism that misrepresents Paul, it 
is Paul who Judaizes. It is very provoking to find Mr. Arnold 
continually spiking his guns in this way. We must remind 
him again that his own chosen thesis is the relation of Puritanism 
to Paul. The question is, not whether predestination, as a 
true and rational doctrine, can justify itself to his science, but 
whether Paul taught it or Calvinism invented it. The demon- 
stration of the former is too strong for even Mr. Arnold to resist; 
he frankly admits it, contenting himself with a weak attempt 
to evade the force of his admission, His reasoning falls into 
confusion; it is after the model of the feminine logician and 
her borrowed tub: ‘She never had it; she had duly returned 
it; beside, it was worthless, for the bottom was out.’ 

Whether predestination was secondary with Paul or not, 
the question upon which Calvinism is challenged is, Did Paul 
teach it at all? If so, did he teach it of inte ligent purpose, 
or was it the involuntary error of his Judaizing weakness f 
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It would have been better for anti-Calvinism if its repre- 
sentative had chosen between these incongruous arguments, 
and better for his intellectual reputation if he had avoided the 
fiasco to which his rashness has brought him, by forbearing to 
measure his strength against such a metaphysician as Paul, or 
at any rate to cover his retreat by such a puerile and petulant 
innuendo. Imagine this great apostle and doctor of the Church, 
who for nearly two thousand years has virtually formulated 
Christian doctrine and ruled Christian thought, and who in the 
department of Christian metaphysics has won the homage of the 
greatest minds, brought in this frivolous way to the bar of science, 
subjected to such blundering questioning and such impotent 
cavilling, and, when his real doctrine can no longer be denied, 
coolly dismissed with the verdict, ‘Not guilty, only do not do so 
again; and with the condescending excuse, ‘Paul, you are 
‘given to Judaizing, and in this matter of predestination you 
‘do not quite understand what you say.’ 

The nexus between Paul and Puritanism is theological and 
ecclesiastical ‘development ;’ to the true doctrine of which 
Mr. Arnold devotes some pages (p. 27, et seg.) For such 
development, he says, ‘the Church has never yet furnished a 
channel.’ It is, he thinks, the ‘ Zeit-Geist,’ not the thought of 
the Church, that rules the development. Our space is exhausted ; 
we cannot follow our critic into his speculations on this matter. 
We quite agree with him that a true development, both in 
doctrine and Church-order, is the proper conception and law of 
Christian life. We needed neither Mr. Arnold nor Dr. Newman, 
whom he cites, to tell us this. We claim it for many of our Free 
Church conclusions, our modern anti-State-Church theory for 
instance, which is strictly a legitimate development. We admit, 
too, that the Puritans have not always recognised this doctrine, 
any more than the Episcopalians have done. We do not 
think that Christian dogma is presented in the New Testament 
in the final forms of theological science, or that the principles 
of Apostolic Church-life are embodied there in any adequate 
or prescriptive Church system. So far as Hooker’s great argu- 
ment went to deny the Divine right and exclusive Scriptural 
authority of Independent Church-order, Hooker was right and 
the Independents wrong. ‘The Divine wisdom which has thus 
presented to us in the New Testament only the most general 
principles, enables their legitimate development in diversified 
forms, as expediency may dictate. 

But there is a vital difference between the legitimate develop- 
ment of New Testament principles and their denial and reversal. 
Many things that both Mr. Arnold and Dr. Newman anes 
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for as developments, are, in our judgment, simply negations, 
It is contended that ‘the received doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is an unsound development.’ Our_ readers, 
we suspect, will rather pass this judgment upon this novel 
theory of faith. It is contended that the hierarchy of 
bishops and archbishops of the Episcopal Church, its Church- 
usages, Church-ritual, and State connection, are true develop- 
ments. We venture to think some of these things essentially 
antagonistic to the first principles and essential preroga- 
tives of the spiritual life. Admitting that there have been 
false developments in his own Church, Mr. Arnold apologises 
for them by one of the most daring and astounding assertions 
of his marvellous book. With the creeds, services, and ritual of 
the Prayer-book in his hand ; with the history of his Church, 
its acts of coercion and uniformity, of confiscation and disability 
familiar to him; with the present relative attitude of conflicting 
schismatics in his Church, their recriminations, anathemas, and 
litigations before his eyes, he ventures to assert that ‘ the Church 
‘of England does not identify Christianity with these unsound 
‘developments; she provides room for growth and further change 
‘in these very doctrines themselves.’ On the other hand he says, 
‘This openness of mind Puritans have not shared with the Church, 
‘and how should they share it ? They are founded on the negation 
‘of that idea of development which plays so important a part in 
‘the life of the Church.’ That is, the most rigidly creed-bound, 
the most exclusive and intolerant Church in the world, has by 
these very characteristics put herself in the most favourable 
condition and attitude for development; while the Churches 
that disallow all human creeds, and that are founded upon 
principles of the most jealous independence and absolute free- 
dom, have thereby deprived themselves of the only possible 
conditions of development! Prodigious! One can only invoke 
the shade of Dominie Samson. 

This new reading of the history of Nonconformity is 
equally amazing both in its paradoxical principles, and its 
contradiction of fact. His broad general assertion is, that the 
Nonconformists of England became such, and have continued 
to be such, for the maintenance of Calvinistic doctrines— 
‘separating for opinions.’ ‘The Puritan Churches found their 
‘very existence on it, and the historic Churches do not.’ 
(Why ‘historic’? Churches? What is a historic Church, but 
one that continues to exist ? How much older is the Church 
of the Tudors than the Churches of early Nonconformity ?) 
The constant effort of Puritanism has been to put Calvinistic 
doctrine into the formularies of the Church of England, the 
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Arminianism of which ‘is an effort of practical good sense to 
get rid of it.’ 

Our space will not permit us to trace the historic origin of 
English Nonconformity, or to set forth the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its religious life, as we had intended.* We must refer 
to what we have said about the religious life of the Apostle Paul. 
His revolt against Judaism, the revolt of Protestantism from 
the Church of Rome, and the revolt of Puritan Nonconformity 
from the Church of England, were simply assertions of the 
prerogative of the individual man to come directly to God 
through Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of sin and for the 
quickening of a new spiritual life, without any intervention of 
priest or church, sacrament or ritual. Both Protestantism and 
Puritanism simply sought to sweep out of the way, whatever in 
priestcraft or corrupt ecclesiasticism interposed between God and 
the individual soul. The theology of Protestantism in its various 
sections was but an assertion of the true relations of the in- 
dividual soul to God. Its different creeds and confessions sought, 
with more or less of true conception, to represent these as the New 
Testament teaches them; sometimes they were led by logic or 
by false analogies into errors, which we, equally with Mr. 
Arnold, are at perfect liberty to criticise and reject. Our 
theory of the true development of theological science demands 
that we should do so. But the thing that our author does 
not recognise is, that scientific theology is not the basis of 
Protestantism, but personal religious life—a fact of individual 
religious experience, not a doctrine. Hence Mr. Arnold is per- 
fectly right, although at the expense of some degree of con- 
sistency, in his association of Calvinistic Independency and 
Arminian Methodism, under the common designation of Puri- 
tanism ; the ground fact of both being personal salvation by 
Jesus Christ—justification by faith. The difference between 
them is only in their concepticns of the theory of that salvation, 
and that only in one or two minor points. The same may be 
said of the Calvinistic and Arminian Puritans of an earlier 
eriod. 

‘ The cultus of Protestantism has been regulated by the neces- 
sities of its religious life. The conservative parties of German 
Lutheranism and of English Episcopacy have kept more closely 
than Calvinists and Puritans to the sacramentarian and ritual 


* Mr. Dale’s admirable article in the July number of the Contemporary 
Review, which has appeared since this article was in type, has rendered this 
the less necessary. Mr. Dale has clearly shown how imperfectly Mr. 
Arnold has conceived the fundamental principles of Puritan religious life, 
and the relation of these to both doctrine and Church life. 
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theory of the Church of Rome. This in both has naturally 
developed into well-nigh the same mediatorial system of 
priestism, ecclesiasticism, and sacramentarianism—the system 
from which the Protestantism of Luther and Calvin was a 
revolt. Indeed, by the Anglican party of the Church of 
England, both Luther and Protestantism are formally repu- 
diated and denounced. The Evangelical party, represented in 
Germany by the ‘ Reformed,’ in France by the Huguenots, and 
in England by the Puritans, have repudiated priestism and 
sacramentarianism in all their forms. English Nonconformity 
is simply the rejection of so much of these as the Church of 
England has retained and developed. It is an assertion not 
of a doctrinal theory of the religious life, but of its practical 
rights ;—its right to come directly to God through Jesus Christ; 
—its right to worship in such a way as best enables it so to 
come to God. The rejection of liturgies and of ritual in general, 
which came to be characteristic of the Puritans, was only the 
jealous refusal of that which had been historically connected with 
vicarious priestism and sacramentarianism, and which expe- 
rience had proved to generate them. The wisdom, or otherwise, 
of these extreme asceticisms may be open to dispute, and must 
be estimated in the light of their circumstances. The great 
thing to be borne in mind is, that the edification of the spiritual 
life was their great aim. Both doctrine and ritual were always 
kept subordinate to this. We challenge Mr. Arnold to adduce 
a single secession from the Establishment that had a doctrinal 
motive and basis. In the gradual shaping of theological schools, 
Arminianism, in the time of James II., came to be characteristic 
of the Established Church, and Calvinism of the Nonconformists ; 
although the Wesleyans, the latest and largest body of Noncon- 
formists in England, are not Calvinists; and certainly they did 
not separate for doctrinal reasons. In the conferences and dis- 
cussions at Hampton Court, Worcester House, and Savoy, mat- 
ters of doctrine were largely debated. But these were councils 
of comprehension, not of secession. They were held because 
Nonconformity had long been historical. In no case was 
doctrine the reason of secession. The Nonconformity of Eng- 
land has uniformly been a protest and a struggle for liberty— 
a practical resistance to priestly assumption and ecclesiastic 

tyranny. In no case has it originated in either theological o 
ecclesiastical doctrine as such. 

Dr. Stoughton’s admirable ‘Ecclesiastical History’ makes if 
abundantly evident that every fact of Nonconformist history 
contradicts this rash dictum. It establishes the fact that at 
the historic birth of Nonconformity, Calvinism was the cha 
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racteristic theology of Conformist and Nonconformist alike ; the 
17th Article of his own Church, indeed, would have sufficed for 
this. The real antinomy of Nonconformity, and the Episcopal 
Church was not Calvinism and Arminianism, but Calvinism 
and Latitudinarianism, Calvinism and Sacerdotalism. Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Philpot, Bradford, Parker, and Jewel were high 
Calvinists. Whitgift spent his life in fighting for the doctrine 
of Calvin and against his discipline. Election and reprobation 
are both affirmed in the notes and the preface to the Bishops’ 
Bible. The Lambeth Articles were framed by a conference of 
bishops in opposition to a sermon of William Barrett’s, in which 
he assailed the doctrine of predestination, and of which he was 
compelled to read a retractation in St. Mary’s. Even Bacon 
vindicates Calvin’s doctrine of election. King James defended 
Calvinism against Vorstius, calling him a ‘ monster,’ a ‘ blas- 
phemer.’ Bishop Carleton defended the Calvinism of the 
Church of England against Montagu. Montagu called the 
framers of the Lambeth Articles Puritans; and gradually from 
this time the term came to be applied to all doctrinal Calvinists. 
Ussher was a Calvinist, so was Sanderson. On the other hand, 
John Goodwin, the Nonconformist minister of Coleman Street, 
one of the leaders among the later Puritans, was the very 
apostle of Arminianism. Baxter was not an Arminian, but 
he was certainly no Calvinist.* What Mr. Arnold calls 
Calvinism was indeed the Augustinian and ancient Catholic 
doctrine of the almost universal Church. How can we deal 


* Lest Dr. Stoughton’s history, notwithstanding its solicitous impar- 
tiality, should, as the — of a Nonconformist, be regarded 
with suspicion, we cite the following testimony from Mr. Hunt’s ‘ His- 
tory of Religious Thought in England.’ ‘To say that Mr. Hunt’s 
book throughout will correct Mr. Arnold’s misconceptions is to use a very 
inadequate term :—‘ Towards the end of the reign of King James the 
‘doctrines of Arminius began to find favour among the clergy of the 
‘Church of England. Hitherto Calvin was the idol theologian. Those 
‘who say that the Church of England is not Calvinistic in doctrine have 
‘ but two arguments that have even the appearance of being plausible. The 
‘ first is, that our Reformers followed Melancthon and the j poe man Con- 
‘fession rather than Calyin. This, however, was a difference, not in the 
‘ doctrine itself, but only in adopting a milder form of expressing it. The 
‘ other is, that the Lambeth Articles were rejected at the Hampton Court 
‘Conference. To thisit is justly answered that the archbishop and bishops 
‘who were at the Hampton Court Conference held the same sentiments as 
‘the framers of the Lambeth Articles; that James himself was a high 
* Calvinist; and, moreover, that the doctrine of the Lambeth Articles was 
‘not rejected. The king refused to incorporate them with the authorized 
‘ standards, giving a distinct reason that he would not “‘ stuff the book with 
‘all 67 theological.” ’—Hunt’s ‘ Religious Thought in England,’ 
vol. i, p. 147. 
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with such a summary contradiction of the entire religious history 
of an eventful period ? Mr. Arnold has as utterly misre- 
presented the spirit and the history of Puritan Nonconformity, 
as he has the theology of the Apostle Paul. We had intended 
to show this in detail, but this is impossible within any reason- 
able limits. Mr. Arnold’s pages abound with erroneous assertions 
and baseless assumptions, often conveyed in a single sentence, but 
necessitating for their refutation extended historical reference. 
When, for instance, in a parenthesis like the following, he makes 
such an astounding affirmation, ‘The Predestinarian and Soli- 
fidian dogmas, for the very sake of which our Puritan Churches 
came into existence, begins,’ &c., he can be met only by either 
a flat denial, which he may justly say is no more evidence or 
argument than his assertion, or by detailed historic disproof. 
We suspect that Mr. Arnold confounds Arminianism with 
universal salvation, and that, therefore, he is so bitter against 
Calvinism. We have read his book with simple amazement 
that any thinker should so set forth Christian theology, that 
any scholar should so propound ecclesiastical history. What 
can he hope to gain by such a romance? Surely he cannot 
anticipate the conviction and conversion of Nonconformists ; 
they know their Bibles too well to accept such a represen- 
tation of the teaching of Paul; and as he very truly 
supposes (p. 9), only a few of them, a very few, know their 
past history as Mr. Arnold has imagined it. He cannot 
think thus to impose upon the ignorance of Episcopalians. 
However strong their antipathy to Nonconformity, they are 
too well informed to accept as history such flagrant con- 
tradictions of it. We can only suppose that in the com- 
placency of his Hellenism, and the fervour of his Church sym- 
— Mr. Arnold has imagined as it ought to have been the 

istory that he has recited. His illusions will probably be 
rudely dispelled—not by Nonconformists only; but, we fear, 
having with so much patience constructed his philosophy, he 
will simply pity whatever facts may militate against it. If this 
is not the true philosophy of Dissent, then it ought to be. 

One word in conclusion. It has been no pleasure to us to 
write thus. Whatever gratification to Mr. Xmold it may be 
thus to assail Nonconformists, to us it has been a positive 
pain to have to repel the assault. We have no desire to 
‘assert our ordinary selves.’ We would much rather vindicate 
our position and principles by their religious exemplification. 
Were it but the vituperation of ignorant men, to which Dis- 
senters have been long accustomed, we might have passed 
it by in silence; but when a man like Mr. Arnold stoops to 
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write a book like this, in which Christian theology is utterly 
misconceived and ecclesiastical history grossly misrepresented ; 
in which moral conscientiousness and are sub- 
jected to the indignity of utilitarian rebuke, and even the utmost 
self-sacrifice for conscience’ sake excites only contemptuous pity, 
as for a preposterous fanaticism; in which it is contended 
that no dogma is worth martyrdom, and no conviction can 
justify separation ; in which the highest and most sacred things 
are dealt with in the spirit of the lowest Erastianism ;—then, not 
in the interests of Nonconformity only, or even of religion, but 
of philosophical fairness, historical truth, and human nobility, 
morality, and honour, it is imperative to speak in words of 
strong protest and rebuke. 

Mr. Arnold condemns Nonconformity, not upon high prin- 
ciples of intrinsic wrong and right, but upon the low and 
selfish ground of injury to his own Church. He has a keen 
appreciation of what, through the Nonconformity of England, 
the Established Church has lost and is constantly losing. 
Hine lachryme ille: this is his highest criterion of judgment 
—a low and selfish passion, which blinds him to all perceptions 
of the claims of conscience and of the heroism of suffering 
for its sake. Nothing to Nonconformists is more ludicrous than 
the complacent assumption of so many Churchmen, that the 
rest of the nation exists only for their sake. ‘I have a great 
esteem for many of you Nonconformists,? wrote an eminent 
Churchman the other day, ‘and should have no objection to see 
them members of my own Church!’ Admit Dissenters to 
the Universities, open to them our pulpits, they will do us 
good! By all means induce the Wesleyans to return to the 
bosom of the Church they have left, they will greatly 
strengthen us in our growing weakness, and help us in our 
sore need! What is such a feeling but the uneradicated 
insolence of the Church of Rome; assuming the integrity of 
its own position, the exclusiveness of its own interests, and 
the inviolability of its own prerogatives; and graciously telling 
all who have sinned by wandering from it, that, if they will 
return they shall be forgiven? Nonconformists have left the 
Church, and have made it weak; if they would but return they 
would restore its strength. And because they will not return, 
Mr. Arnold has nothing for them but the hardest words; he 
vituperates their spirit, slanders their character, and misrepre- 
sents their history. 

When Churchmen thus assert their extraordinary selves, we 
may surely be permitted to ‘assert our ordinary selves.’ The 
preposterous self-complacency of all this makes it imperative, 
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in sheer self-respect, to say that there is another element which 
does not enter into their calculation. We claim more than 
relative interests and rights. May we not fairly consider how 
our return to the Established Church would affect us? What 
would be the influence upon ow religious life of its doctrine, 
which we disbelieve ; of its ritualism, which both our judgment 
and our feeling disapprove; of its Erastian subjection to the 
civil power, which we believe injurious to the religious life? 
We may be wrong in these convictions and feelings, but 
they are ours; and certainly Mr. Arnold has only confirmed 
us in them. Will he say that we have no right to take 
such matters into consideration; that at every cost of con- 
scientious conviction, of the purity, freedom, and power of 
‘our spiritual life, it is our duty to conform; that our 
highest and only obligation is to consider the way in which 
our Nonconformity is affecting the Establishment? But what 
if we think Establishment wrong—one of the chief evils, 
not to Nonconforming Churches only, but to the Episcopal 
Church also! Preposterous as it may seem to Mr. Arnold, 
this is our conviction. Why should one-half the nation com- 
promise, for the political convenience of the other half, that which 
it deems to be truth and freedom, and more favourable con- 
ditions of spiritual life and service? What if Nonconformists 
think that not only the practical wrong but the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical error are on the other side; that not only Scrip- 
tural precedent, but historic testimony and rational judgment 
dre increasingly justifying Free Churches; that if recantation is 
to be made and reparation done, it is not by themselves, who have 
done nothing amiss but suffer, but by the hard unnatural mother 
who through long generations of worldly apostasy first corrupted 
her spiritual life, and then expelled her more spiritual sons! 
Perverse as it may seem to Mr. Arnold, prejudiced as may be 
the way in which we read the history of the past and the 
aspects of the present, we are increasingly convinced that our 
forefathers were in the right and notin the wrong; that they are 
to be justified by all noble principles and generous instincts. And 
for us, by any act of ours, even to permit an implication to the 
contrary, would be as meanly false as it would be dishonourably 
-recreant. We have independent rights that long generations 
of persecution have taught us to respect; we have a history of 
which we are proud; we have manifold demonstrations of the 
right and the expediency of our Nonconformity, which were 
never more conclusive than at the present moment, and which 
we never had less temptation to disregard. 

It is a fact worthy of Mr. Arnold’s gravest consideration, that 
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no Church breaking away from a national Establishment has 
ever returned to it—the process of development has invariably 
been in the opposite direction. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Non- 


conformist secessions, at first simple assertions of liberty against 


practical grievances, have developed into theoretic principles 
of Nonconformity, by the teachings of experience, as it has 
been practically demonstrated to them how utterly incompatible 
with the true liberties of the spiritual life all Establishments 
are. The early Puritans were not anti-State Churchmen, neither 
were the Methodists, nor the Free Churchmen of Scotland. 
John Owen had no theoretic objection to Establishments, neither 
had Wesley, nor Dr. Chalmers. They learnt principles in the 
school of experience. Their actual Nonconformity developed 
their spirit of liberty; and in a generation or two the con- 
viction was wrought, that the precious liberties of the Christian 
life are practically incompatible with any form of Establishment 
that the world has yet seen. The assertion of liberty for their 
religious life, and not of dogmas, or even of moral purity, is the 
historic genesis of all the Nonconformity of Britain. The only 
possible Church unity of the future is for the Episcopal Chure 
to forbear its assertion of prerogative, and to take its place in 
the brotherhood of English Churches, respecting in others every 
right for which itself claims respect. 
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Art. VI.— The Higher Education of the United Stutes. 

(1.) L’Instruction Publique aus Etats-Unis, Ecoles Publiques, 

Colléges, Universités, Ecoles Spéciales. Rapport adress¢ au 

Ministre de UInstruction Publique, par M. C. Hipreau, Pro- 

fesseur de Faculté Honoraire, &c. Paris. 1870 

(2.) Zhe Educational Institutions of the United States: their 

Character and Organization. Translated from the Swedish of 

P. A. SrusEestrém, by Freperica Rowan. 1853. 

(3.) A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges. By Soruta 

JEx Buake. 1867. 

(4.) Various Reports :—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Chicago, Iowa, 

Illinois, and Cornell Universities ; Lafayette, New York City, 

and Dartmouth Colleges; Norwich and other Free Academies ; 

various Polytechnic Institutes and Industrial Universities ; State 

Normal Schools, and Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other Agri- 

cultural Colleges. 1867-8-9. 

(5.) Reports of Vassar College for Youna Ladies, and of Oberlin for 
Youth of both Sexes. 


(6.) oy Daily Public School in the United States. Philadelphia. 
1866. 


Axnout a year and a half ago, we gave in this Review a tolerably 
full account of the system of primary education pursued in the 
United States. We developed at some length the theory on 
which it is founded—a theory unique in the history of educa- 
tion—which, regarding the people as potentially the rulers of 
the nation, assumes that the Government, as representing its 
collective will, has a right and a corresponding obligation 
to secure for every member of the community, at its own 
charge, instruction and training sufficient to prepare him to 
exercise his duties as a citizen; and we showed both the 
remarkable general success, as well as some of the conspicuous 
shortcomings, of the actual working of the system. The sub- 
stantial accuracy, both of our facts and deductions, has been 
admitted by competent authorities in the United States. Mean- 
time, the complaints of truancy, late attendance, apathy of 

rents, culpable neglect of country school-boards, untrained and 
inefficient teachers, poor school-houses, &c., are rather increasing 
than diminishing, and the demands for authoritative interven- 
tion to adjust the practice to the theory wax louder and louder. 
The political problem, indeed, of reconciling the almost un- 
bounded liberty of the American citizen with the right of the 
State to constrain obedience, is still, it must be confessed, far 
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from being solved; and this state of things largely influences the 
condition of primary education in the United States. It is only 
those who are ignorant of the facts that talk of that condition as 
satisfactory ; all who carefully investigate them know that it 
is not. It can, however, scarcely be doubted that the resolute 
will of the nation will in time overcome this difficulty, and that 
we shall see ‘the most extensively educated people in the world’ 
(Fraser and Hippeau) also the most soundly educated. 

We found this conviction in a great degree on the remark- 
able development within the last few years of the higher 
education of the country, the influence of which cannot, in the 
nature of things, fail greatly to stimulate and improve the lower. 
We propose in this paper to describe at some length the 
machinery by which that higher education is carried out, and in 
doing so to testify to the spirit, energy, and intelligence of the 
nation—the intelligence which perceives what is wanting to 
place its educational institutions on a par with those of the 
most advanced ccuntries of the world, and the spirit and energy 
which are devising the means for supplying it. In accomplishing 
our purpose, we shall have to repeat a few of the particulars 
before given, in order to present a clear view of the relation 
between the several parts of the system. 

The theory of American primary education contemplates a 
continued course of instruction to be carried on at the public ex- 

nse between the fifth and eighteenth years of the pupil’s age. 

hen this course is concluded the responsibility of the State 
ceases; it has prepared the youth for his duties as a citizen. 
Should he, for professional or other purposes, wish to continue 
his education, he must, unless exceptionally aided by scholar- 
ships, &c., pursue it at his own charge. The full course of 
elementary instruction which the State thus offers free of charge 
to all its citizens, male and female, embraces three stages— 
(1) the Primary School, for children of from five to eight or 
nine years of age; (2) the Grammar School, for those from nine 
to thirteen; and (3) the High School, for those between thirteen 
or fourteen and eighteen years of age. Together they form the 
‘common-school’ system, and are so organically connected that a 
child commencing the course in the primary school at five years 
of age may pursue it, stage by stage, until he emerges at the 
age of eighteen from the high school, prepared to commence the 
ordinary business of life, or to enter on a collegiate or special 
professional career of advanced instruction. This system, it 
will be observed, offers not merely elementary but also superior 
education to all the citizens ; such superior education, indeed, as 
in other countries is generally monopolized by the rich and 
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privileged classes. M. Hippeau* enthusiastically descants on the 
conception thus presented to his view :— 


‘ Where,’ he says (p. 335), ‘is the nation that can boast, as the 
Americans do, of possessing schools in which the whole juvenile popu- 
lation can learn, without charge, not only reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, and a little geography and history, as they do in our primary 
schools, but everything which constitutes that secondary education 
which amongst us is reserved for families in easy circumstances, and 
which some timid spirits believe cannot be offered without danger to 
the children of the working classes ?’ 

The high schools, or schools for secondary education, which 
we now proceed to describe in detail, form the culminating point 
of the common-school system, and are in some respects its most 
satisfactory exponent. The instruction given in them is con- 
ducted almost uniformly by men of eminent attainments, long 
experience in teaching, and great zeal; who are as a general rule 
fairly rewarded for their labours, a point by no means sufficiently 
provided for in the case of the primary and grammar-school 
masters, who are often miserably underpaid. The result is that 
the high schools, especially in the larger towns, attain a very 
advanced degree of excellence. Bishop Fraser, in describing 
those of Boston, speaks of the American High School as one 
which he would have liked, had it been possible, to ‘ put under a 
‘ glass case and bring to England for exhibition, as a type of a 
‘ thoroughly useful middle-class school.’ He was particularly 
struck by ‘the excellent spirit that seemed to pervade it—the 
‘healthy, honest, thorough way in which the work, both of 
‘masters and pupils, seemed to be done.’ The energy and life 
of the high schools generally is attested by all who visit them. 
M. Hippeau thus describes his own impressions on this point, 
and in doing so also illustrates the external machinery of the 
system :— 


‘Wherever,’ he says (p. 72), ‘I have found these superior schools 
established, I have witnessed in the pupils an eagerness to do well, 


* M. Hippeau was deputed, in 1868, by M. Duruy, the then Minister 
of Public Instruction in France, to examine into the education generally 
of the United States. In November, 1869, he presented his very interest- 
ing Report to M. Bourbeau, M. Duruy’s successor. M. Hippeau examined 
the whole field of American education, and reports upon it all in the most 
favourable sense possible. He scarcely indeed hints at a fault anywhere. 
All is couleur de rose. This somewhat indiscriminate panegyric detracts 
from the yalue of his judgment respecting the merits of the American 

“system asa whole. He was evidently unprepared for the energy, zeal, 

ublic spirit, and intelligence which characterize the efforts made, in the 

‘large towns especially, to advance popular education, and eulogizes, 
therefore, rather than criticises, what he saw. 
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a zeal, an emulation, which indicate the value that they attach to the 
studies which they have voluntarily chosen for their course. They 
pursue them without requiring constraint or severe discipline. Ample 
and well-ventilated class-rooms in elegant buildings, provided with 
everything that can render study attractive and profitable, libraries, 
cabinets of chemistry, physics, and natural history, museums, music- 
halls, gymnasia for military exercises, short sessions, varied exercises, 
frequent recreation—everything contributes to make these noble 
institutions, confided often to the direction of superior men, interesting 
to the pupils.’ 


The curriculum of studies pursued with the advantage of 
these means and influences is large and comprehensive. It 
embraces classics, foreign languages (especially French and 
German), mathematics in their fullest extent, with practical appli- 
cations to mensuration, surveying, navigation, &c.; political 
economy, logic, mental and moral philosophy, natural theology, 
the physical sciences, practical mechanics and engineering, 
together with the English language and literature. It is not, 
of course, to be imagined that every pupil introduced to this 
formidable programme of arts and sciences ventures upon more 
than a small portion of it. After a few months spent in ascer- 
taining that the foundation previously laid in the grammar 
school is solid and may be depended upon, the parents of the 
pupils are required to select for their children such studies as 
they may wish them to pursue, and from that time the course 
determined on is maintained to the end. In the larger towns 
there are Latin high schools, in which classical instruction takes 
the lead, and English high schools, in which science and general 
subjects are substituted for classics; the former answering, with 
notable differences, to the Gymnasia, and the latter to the Real- 
Schulen of Germany. All pupils are admitted on a ‘ thorough 
and searching examination’ (Fraser), held twice in the year by 
the principal and teachers of the high school, under the super- 
vision of the committee of the school, with a view to perfect 
impartiality; ‘the reputation of the grammar schools being sup- 
‘posed to depend in public estimation upon the number of 
‘candidates which they succeed in passing.’ No pupil under 
twelve years of age is allowed to compete for entrance, and in 
many cases it is stipulated that the candidate must have attended 
the grammar school for at least twelve months. The average 
age of the pupils who pass is thirteen. About one-fourth of the 
candidates are annually rejected, and sent down to the grammar 
schools from whence they came for further preparation. The 
subjects of the entrance examination are in most cases spelling 
(to which a high degree of importance is attached), reading, 
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arithmetic, modern geography, and the history of the United 
States. With this equipment the pupil enters the high school 
course, which lasts for four or five years, and ends, in some few 
of the larger towns—in Philadelphia, for instance—in the 
attainment of a diploma attesting satisfactory advancement. 

As an illustration of the intelligent teaching found in the 

best of these schools, we may quote a passage from Bishop 
Fraser’s Report. He was present himself during a lesson 
in English literature, given at the girls’ high school at Boston 
to a class of girls of about eighteen years of age. It consisted, 
he says, of— 
‘reading, paraphrasing, grammatical analysis, mutual criticism, and 
general literary appreciation and taste. The class had commenced the 
play of “ Hamlet,” and were engaged that day on a passage from the 
first scene of the first act. It was read by one girl, paraphrased by 
another ; the paraphrase had to run the gauntlet of general criticism ; 
questions were proposed as to the meaning of this phrase, the definite 
allusion in that ; objections were raised to this and that interpretation, 
illustrations were adduced, and the whole exercise was characterized 
by much spirit and life.’ 


Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his ‘North America,’ had pre- 
viously given au amusing account of his visit to a ladies’ school 
at Boston which he does not name, but which was probably that 
which is above referred to :— 


‘In one of the schools,’ he says, ‘they were reading “ Milton,” and 
when we entered were discussing the nature of the pool in which the 
devil is described as wallowing. The question had been raised by one 
of the girls—a pool, so called, was supposed to contain but a small 
amount of water, and how could the devil, being so large, get into it ? 
Then came the origin of the word “ pool,” from palus, a marsh, as we 
were told—some dictionary attesting to the fact—and such a marsh 
might cover a large expanse. The “ Palus Meotis” was then quoted. 
And so we went on, till Satan’s theory of political liberty, ‘‘ Better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven,” was thoroughly discussed and 
understood. These girls of sixteen or seventeen got up one after 
another, and gave their opinions on the subject, how far the devil was 
right, and how far he was manifestly wrong.’ 


He then expresses his surprise at the remarkable ease and 
self-possession with which the girls discussed such questions— 
‘just as easy in their demeanour as though they were stitching 
‘ handkerchiefs at home.’ 

Notwithstanding the fun that Mr. Trollope gets out of his 
peep into a girls’ class of literary critics, there can be no 
doubt that much intellectual life is kindled and sustained by 
the practice above described, which evidently aims at: bringing 
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the pupil’s mind into as complete a contact as possible with the 
author’s. It would be well if something of this ‘spirit’ could be 
substituted in many of our schools of superior instruction for the 
stolid, stultifying adoration of the ‘letter,’ which finds and 
leaves the pupil’s mind entirely on the outside of the text which 
he is professedly studying. At the same time we venture to 
consider it very desirable, that while much indulgence is granted 
to young pupils in their early efforts to think, a corrective 
in the shape of definite knowledge should always be at hand, 
lest easy speculations about morals, religion, and political topics, 
eliciting no doubt much native talent, but not tending to 
mental discipline, should come to be estimated at too high a 
rate. A stricter training would probably do much to repress 
that ‘tall talk’ which prevails so much in America, and which 
so conclusively indicates the defective cultivation of the person 
who indulges in it.* 

The tendency to this elevated style is, it must be admitted, 
even fostered at some of the girls’ high schools by the practice of 
handing over to the press, instead of to the waste-paper basket, 
compositions which evince nothing whatever but the remarkable 
immaturity of the writers’ minds, and the need of close and 
severe mental discipline. It would be easy to illustrate this 
morbid state of things by quotations from ‘Prize Essays’ 
before us; but it would be hardly fair to the writers to laugh at 
them, inasmuch as the persons chiefly to blame are the teachers, 
who have so badly consulted the interests of their pupils as to 
let the world know that such essays ever were written. If we 
judged, then, of the high-school system by its too frequent pro- 
duct in the matter of English composition, we should pronounce 
it to be showy, flimsy, and unsatisfactory ; but we do not. The 
mistake in such cases as this is not the production, but the 
publication, of school exercises as specimens of English ‘composi- 
tion ;’ a point in regard to which, as we have hinted, the teachers’ 
reputation, rather than the pupils’, is impeached. The tendency 
to inflation and bombast in style is, however, by no means 


_ * Take the following specimen, extracted from a speech delivered 
in Congress three or four years ago. The = is referring to the 
fruits of the recent war:—‘No gentle speech, ‘‘no candy courtesies,” 
no dull oblivion of the pregnant past, befits the crisis that is on us 
now. We have just trodden the wine-press of revolution, to encounter 
at its closing doors the bloodier form of anarchy; while the untamed 
fiends of the rebellion, their appetites inflamed and their hands drip- 
ping with the blood of the martyrs, laughed—as none but the damned 
could laugh—at the rising vision, but dimly foreshadowed by the St. 
Bartholomew's of Memphis and New Orleans, of the opening of another 
seal, which should turn our rivers into blood, and visit upon us and our 
children more than apocalyptic woes.’ . 
NO, CIv, F 
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confined to the crude exercises of pupils; it pervades the reports 
of school superintendents, in which, not unfrequently, very small 
thoughts are dressed up in unconscionably voluminous folds of 
words. This ‘incontinence of words’ is a remarkable trait in 
the educational literature of America. The late Horace Mann 
—a man worthy of all reverence for his most honourable 
labours in the cause of education—afforded frequent instances of 
it in his, in other respects, valuable reports. He was by no 
means convinced—at least, his practice belied such a conviction 
—that the ‘ bright consummate flower’ of the highest literary 
effort is simplicity. As regards this question of ‘ English com- 
position’ generally, we venture to suggest, by the way, that 
the aim should be rather practical than literary, and that the 
elementary teacher who succeeds in getting his pupils to write 
with ease, simplicity, and grammatical accuracy on the commonest 
topics of daily life and experience, does them a far better service 
than the teacher who stimulates them to literary effort. The 
ee me should never be confounded with that of flowers and 
ruits. 

In view of the provision of a complete course of elementary 
instruction for every citizen of the nation, it is natural to inquire 
how far it is actually carried out. It is evident that the theory 
can only be fully satisfied by the passing of all the children who 
attend the elementary schools through the entire course. We 
see, however, in what takes place in America in this as well 
as in many other respects how difficult, indeed, how im- 
possible it often is, to realise a plausible theory. In the case 
before us the theory which assumes that a certain quantity 
of instruction (to say nothing of quality) is necessary for the 
proper equipment of a citizen for his duties, is defeated by many 
adverse causes, and especially by the imperative demands of 
society for the work of its citizens, be their education what it 
may. It appears from the report of a New York assistant- 
superintendent (quoted by Bishop Fraser), that ‘not more than 
‘one-half of the children who attend the primary schools ever 
‘enter the grammar schools,’ and ‘that a considerable number 
‘ do not even complete the primary course ’—that is, they leave 
school at about nine years of age. The general result indeed is, 
that only about one in one hundred of fie who enter the pri- 
mary schools ever pass on to the high schools; and of these about 
one-fourth stop short at different stages of the higher course. 
In Boston the proportion is about one in thirty-three, while in 
Philadelphia jf is only one in one hundred and fifty. Again, 
it must be remembered that these statistics apply only to large 
towns, in which alone high schools are required to be set up. 
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The law of Massachusetts—a State which presents the best 
type of American education—requires a high school to be 
established in towns of more than 4,000 inhabitants. In towns 
of 500 inhabitants the grammar school, with its very limited 
curriculum, is the necessary consummation of the theory of 
‘a complete course of instruction for all the citizens of the 
‘State.’ We state these facts, not with the view of reproaching 
the Americans with their failures, but to correct that somewhat 
loose and vague manner of talking about American education, 
which confounds the theory with the facts. 

It is important, in considering the general question of the 
value of superior education to a commonwealth, to call attention 
to the complaints which are beginning to be very freely raised 
by some of the enlightened educationists of America, that the 
superior or high school education is unwisely stimulated to 
the injury of the lower and more essential instruction. It must 
be remembered that at present gratuitous instruction is furnished 
not only to the poorer classes, whose circumstances require help, 
but also to those classes who do not need it, and who receive it 
as a means of advancing the interests of their children by 
preparing them for active and professional life. Now, the 
training of the latter class involves an immense expenditure at 
the public charge on the few who receive it, and the question is, 
whether it is wise or just to lavish public money in stimulating 
that which it is alleged would be secured in the case of those 
really requiring it, through private and personal means? In 
other words, the question is, whether the promotion of superior 
education at the public expense brings with it an advantage to 
the public interest, which compensates for the imperfect accom- 
plishment of the theory of ‘the education of the citizen’ in 
the primary schools? The author of the very interesting pam- 
phlet on ‘ The Daily Public School in the United States,’ which 
has been much quoted lately in England (especially by that 
eminent educational authority, Lord Robert Montagu), argues 
this question at length, and shows, by adducing an immense 
body of facts, as we also showed in our former article, that the 
primary school system throughout the States generally is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, while at the same time the ambi- 
tion of the people leads to the unnatural—as he views it— 
encouragement at the public expense of schools for superior 
instruction. His views may be gathered from the following 
extract :— 


‘We shall not,’ he says (p. 24), ‘be understood as denying that 
instruction of various and much higher grades than the daily public 
school supplies should be easy of access to all who are — to seek 
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it, but we maintain that this should be the natural outgrowth of the 
public school, and should be sustained by other means than a general 
public tax. The income from that source should be restricted to the 
thorough accomplishment of the preliminary work. Why should we 
not educate machinists, engineers, and farmers at the public charge, as 
well as book-keepers and bank clerks ?’ 


To show that this question is not one of speculation only, 
we may refer to the fact that in 1866 a motion was introduced 
into the City Council of Philadelphia for disallowing the funds 
for supporting the Boys’ High School. The mover stated his 
belief that a ‘majority of the citizens were in favour of abolishing 
‘ the school.’ ‘ We tax the people,’ he went on to say, ‘ to give 
‘them an equal system of education, but only about four per 
‘cent. of the pupils can be educated in the high school. Of 
‘ those educated there, at least seventy per cent. are drones 
‘upon the community.’ This speaker, however, showed that 
it was not sordid considerations of expenditure, but a patriotic 
desire for the real interests of the commonwealth, which moved 
him, by expressing his desire that the money gained by the 
abolition of the high school should be expended in raising the 
standard of instruction in the lower schools. Another speaker 
insisted that they ‘should compel every child to attend school 
‘until a certain age. He thought the 27,000 dollars asked for 
‘the high school would be of more service if appropriated to 
‘ educate those who now never go to school. The city should 
‘ give a fair English education and nothing else.’ Another 
‘ doubted the propriety of maintaining a college out of the money 
‘of the taxpayer ;’ and a fourth ‘was in favour of abolishing 
‘the high school, because the grammar schools would then be 
‘ fostered, and the system of cramming a few pupils to get them 
‘in (into) the high school done away with.’ The grant was, 
however, in the end carried, and the high school maintained. 
It came out as a curious and anomalous feature of this debate, 
that a motion for increasing the salaries of the teachers of the 
primary schools (and thus, one would think, increasing the 
desired efficiency of these schools) was negatived by a con- 
siderable majority. The writer of the pamphlet referred to, 
after showing in some detail that the highest education of the 
country was well provided for by the multiplication and ample 
endowments of classical, polytechnic, and commercial colleges 
of various grades, thus pursues his argument to its legitimate 
conclusion :—‘ So that in fact the real educational wants of the 
‘ country, in these higher grades, would be well supplied without 
‘the elaborate and expensive machinery of high and normal 
‘ schools sustained at the public charge; and,’ he adds, ‘ there is 
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‘no principle sounder and more practical, touching the functions 
‘of government, whether civil or domestic, than that it should 
‘ not do for people what people can and should do for themselves.’ 
At the same time he repeats his disclaimer of any desire to abate 
in the slightest degree the interest that is felt in the higher 
grades of schools. ‘We have no controversy,’ he says, ‘ with 
‘the friends and advocates of the largest liberality in dealing 
‘with the whole question of popular education. Let the super- 
‘structure have whatever magnitude and fashion it may, our 
‘eyes are just now fixed on the foundation. Our fear (we may 
‘almost say our belief) is, that through neglect of this, and the 
‘desire to make a lasting and imposing display in school archi- 
‘tecture (material and metaphorical), we shall find sooner or 
‘later that even if we have a reading, we shall not have an 
‘ educated people.’ 

The grave importance of the question at issue, as above stated, 
must be our apology for the space we have given to it. It is 
important, both in an economical and political point of view. To 
give to those who are notin need what you withhold from those 
who are, is bad economy; to stimulate to ambitious display 
while you neglect what is fundamental but comparatively 
obscure, is bad policy. On the other hand, it may be justly 
argued that the encouragement of the higher education tends 
to raise the standard of the lower, and that no nation can hope 
to attain the highest rank which fails to appreciate the im- 
portance of the highest cultivation.* It is essential to diffuse as 
widely as possible practical instruction suited to the daily wants 
of the people; but it is also most important to carry on the in- 
struction so as to embrace principles and theories, which consti- 
tute, after all, the goal to be aimed at in a complete course of 
mental training. ‘The man of rules and formule is not strictly 
speaking an educated man, nor can he be so considered until he 
is in possession of principles and theories as well. It is these 
especially which give life and power; that life which quickens 
life in others, that power which emancipates from the slavery 
of routine. The man who merely understands the formula 
2+42=4 is, as the accomplished author of the ‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’ ingeniously remarks, in a totally different 
intellectual condition from the man who understands a+b=c. 
‘ We are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, until we learn 
‘to think in letters instead of figures.’ At the same time, 
however, that we admit the importance of encouraging by 
incidental means, such as private endowments, &c., the cultt- 


* «Le peuple qui a les meilleures écoles est le premier peuple.’—Jules 
Simon. 
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vation of exceptional native talent, we rather agree with the 
dissidents whose opinions we have cited in doubting whether 
it is a duty of the State to supply with gratuitous education at 
the public charge, those whose avowed object it is to make that 
education merely a means of personal advancement. It is the 
more important that we should in England understand this 
question, as even now many students are receiving at the public 
expense, in our normal schools for primary teachers, a course of 
education which does not benefit the public service, inasmuch 
as—so we are informed—-an increasing number of certificated 
masters, ostensibly trained for the public service, is regularly 
employed in private schools. We cannot, however, pursue the 
subject further in this place. 

It is sufficiently evident from what we have said that the 
high schools are the most characteristic and most successful 
feature of the American system. The education given in the 
primary schools (including the grammar schools) is not, perhaps, 
on the whole, superior in quality to that given in our own 
schools conducted by certificated masters, though the system of 
grading by which, as we have before explained, the different 
classes of schools are organically connected together, tends to 
stimulate the more ambitious scholars to efforts transcending 
those generally put forth among us. The number of such 
energetic spirits, as tested by their advancement from one 
grade to another, is, however, as we have shown, compara- 
tively small. Our remarks are intended to apply to the great 
bulk of the schools, as scattered over the whole country,* 
and taught very generally in rural districts by utterly un- 
qualified teachers, who, itinerating from district to district every 
few months in search of better pay, have no real interest in 
the profession which they have for the time adopted, and whose 
work is very rarely tested by authoritative and competent 
inspectors. These are not the schools which visitors are invited 
to admire ; on the contrary, the reports of school superintendents 
are filled to overflowing with complaints of their many and 
striking defects—defects as regards management, school-work- 
ing, methods of teaching, and, in short, almost all the 
acknowledged characteristics of really good schools.¢ It is 


* It is computed that about twenty-eight out of every thirty children 
in the United States attend the schools of the rural districts. It is to 
pear therefore, and not to the privileged minority, that our remarks 
apply. 

+ Some of these reports were quoted in our former article. The 
following extract from ‘The Daily Public School in the United States,’ 
as to the general results, is worth quoting, though the words are those 
of a witness who is obyiously concerned in making out a case:—‘ Such 
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true that they are gradually improving, and mainly because 
female teachers, not so much given to wandering restlessly about 
as the men, and qualified by zeal and earnestness and a fair 
amount of knowledge, have in so many instances since the war 
superseded the masters. 

In passing from the High Schools to the Academies, Colleges, 
and Universities of the United States, it is important to observe 
that the latter have no organic connection with the former. 
The commonwealth has done its work when it has conducted 
its young citizens to the threshold of the collegiate course. 
If they wish for further instruction, they must expect to gain 
it, as a general rule, at their own charge, and in their own way. 
Their special pecuniary or personal interests are supposed to 
supply the requisite stimulus to further effort. The State has, 
by theory, made them well-informed and well-trained men, but 
it does not engage to make them architects, lawyers, engineers, 
or farmers. The professional education necessary for success in 
these pursuits is regarded simply as the means towards a 
personal end, that end being presumably the attainment of 
lucrative and honourable positions in cultivated society. As, 
however, the State is itself interested in having these positions 
occupied by well-qualified men, it comes forward, in many 
cases, especially in that of the agricultural colleges, with sub- 
stantial aid towards the attainment of this object. In general, 
however, the colleges and universities of America are the 
product of magnificent private endowments, furnished by the 
patriotic zeal of individuals, and are quite independent, in all 
that concerns their internal management, of State control or 
interference. The arrangement of studies, the appointment of 
professors, and the distribution of funds, are directed by the 
constituted authorities of the institutions themselves, and all 
that the State has to do with them is to secure them in their 
independence. 

It is interesting to contrast for a moment the difference 
between the spirit which has called these establishments into 
being, with that which controls machinery of the same kind in 
some of the older countries, for example in France, a point on 
which M. Hippeau dwells with considerable fervour. In the 
one case, we see individual or local effort taking the initiative, 


‘ observation as we have been enabled to make in interviews with many 

‘ thousands of children and youth [in the rural districts] satisfies us that 

‘ nine in ten of them are incompetent to read properly a paragraph in the 

‘ newspaper, to keep a simple debtor and creditor account in a mechanic’s 

‘ shop, or to write an ordinary business letter in a creditable way, as to 

‘ chirography, orthography, or a grammatical expression of ideas ’— 
11). 
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relying on itself for success, contriving its own machinery, and 
only seeking to prevent that interference with its free action 
which would compromise or neutralize its inherent spirit. In 
the other we see a central administration, directing all the 
schools, colleges, and universities of the country, appointing all 
their officers, fixing all their programmes and methods of 
instruction, specifying the text-books to be employed, and 
regulating and controlling all the expenses. The end aimed at 
in the two cases is the same; but how widely different the spirit 
and the means! We do not ourselves quite agree with M. 
Hippeau in considering, as he appears to do, the one system as 
altogether wrong, and the other altogether right. Centrali- 
zation is, we know, the béte noire of the Americans, to be shunned 
and abhorred, as they believe, in its every aspect; but we also 
know that, especially as regards their common school system, 
they are at this moment suffering severely for their unwise 
dread of it, and that the recent appointment of Mr. Barnard, 
as the Minister or Commissioner, as they style him, of public 
instruction, though a virtual compromise of the principle, has 
been already attended with most beneficial results. When— 
and that time will surely come—it is seen that a truly repre- 
sentative government is simply the embodiment of the popular 


will, the co-ordination of the two apparently opposing forces of 

centralization and decentralization will achieve successfully much 

that is now accomplished feebly and imperfectly. Leaving, 

however, this question unsolved, we proceed to quote again 

from M. Hippeau a passage in which he paints in glowin 

a the actual working of the collegiate system in the United 
tates :-— 


‘ These colleges,’ he says, ‘ are not located in the midst of populous 
towns, but generally in their neighbourhood, and are surrounded by 
a pleasant open country, where the pupils breathe pure air, and can 
walk without constraint by the banks of the brvoks, or under the 
avenues formed by grand old trees (arbres séculairves). Many separate 
buildings, each havinga special destination—chapel, class-rooms, library, 
common hall, cabinet of natural history, scientific museums—are 
grouped round the residence of the president. On all sides elegant 
cottages serve as dwellings for the professors, who may there serenely 
give themselves up to their favourite studies. Lastly, at no great 
distance from the college there are private houses where the pupils 
find board and lodging, ignorant of the vexations and restraints of 
discipline, following the course of study laid down by their teachers, 
working at their own time (@ /eurs heures), and finding close at 
hand all the necessary appliances, supplied for their use at great cost. 
With the professors their relations are those of affectionate respect. 
They listen to their advice with deference, and gather from their 
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instructions a mass of information which happily supplements the 
teaching of the class-room’—(p. 199). 


We will not mar this charming picture by a word of suspicious 
criticism, but proceed to describe in detail such of these insti- 
tutions as are characterized by special features. 

Aroong them stand out some which, as far as we know, are 
unique in conception, and well deserve our careful attention. 
We refer to such as collect together under one roof, or, at least, 
in one locality, and under one direction, large numbers of young 
men and women for the purposes of united instruction. There 
are so many obvious theoretical objections to such an arrange- 
ment, that we hear with some surprise of its remarkable 
and increasing success. M. Hippeau was fairly struck with 
amazement at the working of a system which, as he could 
not but allow, would be utterly impossible in France, and 
which we must also allow, would be all but impossible in 
England. We can well believe that the flagrant ‘ gallantry’ of the 
French, the ‘drinking habits’ so prevalent in some of our public 
schools, the sensuality and debauchery of Sandhurst, and the 
Vandalism lately displayed at Christ Church, Oxford (we refer 
only to facts publicly stated), would accord but indifferently with 
the moral habits of institutions in which ‘all use of intoxicating 
liquors’ and even smoking are strictly forbidden*—regulations 
which, as appears by all the evidence accessible, exist not only 
on paper but in fact. We do not pretend to discuss all the 
phases of the interesting social and educational problem pre- 
sented by these ‘mixed’ colleges, involving as it does, amongst 
other speculative questions, that of the mental equality of the 
sexes; but we may fairly contend that if students of both 
sexes could be brought together in pursuit of a common object 
without danger to morals, many economical and social ad- 
vantages would result. Men would become more refined, and 
women more self-reliant, while it would be more generally 
acknowledged that women have an especial stake in the interests 
of society, with an ability and a right to discuss them, which 
are now, to the detriment of those interests themselves, so fre- 
quently ignored or denied. We hold it to be an omen of 
especial promise that women’s opinions are, amongst ourselves, 
gradually but energetically acting on public opinion itself, and 
moulding it, as we believe, for good. The extravagance which 
manifests itself occasionally here, and to a far greater extent in 


* «La défense de fumer, partout prescrite et partout violée (in France), 
‘ est scrupuleusement observée a Oberlin grace a la présence des jeunes 
‘ filles, envers lesquelles aucun éléve ne voudrait manquer d’égards.’ 
—Hippeau, p. 111. 
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America, in the utterance of those opinions, will be gradually, 
we doubt not, corrected by the very exercise of the right to 
express them, in proportion as women generally—not merely 
“advanced women ’—take part in such discussions. When the 
spectacle of well-informed, intelligent, sensible women, devoting 
their special qualifications of acute perception, ready tact, 
and aptness for business to the problems of society, shall 
become less rare than it now is, we firmly believe we shall be 
much nearer the solution of those problems. We further 
believe that the improved education of women is the direct 
means to that end, and that it is highly probable, though, 
perhaps, not as yet proved, that the association together of the 
sexes from earliest youth in the pursuit of a common object, in 
which both are so deeply interested, is destined, by the mutual 
aid and incentive it affords, to be the most powerful agency by 
which that improved education will be secured. As to the 
—. of the capacity of women to compete in the intellectual 

eld, as far as common education is concerned, we hesitate not 
to say that the American experience has removed it from the 
platform of theory to that of fact. Whenever boys and girls, 
young men and young women, are set down to an examination 
paper, founded on instruction which they have equally received, 
it is found that the average of success in answering it is quite 
as often in favour of the weaker as of the stronger sex; and, 
indeed, that those of the ‘more worthy gender’ are often 
ingloriously beaten. Then, as to the vital question of morals ; 
all the evidence adduced by Miss Jex Blake, and confirmed in 
every respect by M. Hippeau’s more recent investigations, goes 
to show that if there is any danger it is guarded against and 
prevented by the wisdom and prudence of the directors of 
these establishments, who, as M. Hippeau remarks, are not 
so blind as not to see abuses if they existed, and not so 
destitute of moral principle themselves as to tolerate them 
if they saw them. These gentlemen are unanimous in de- 
claring that the evils hinted at exist in surmise only and 
not in reality.* To our mind the most conclusive evidence of 
all is the continued and ever-increasing prosperity of the largest 
of these institutions—the Oberlin College, in Ohio—during 
a period of nearly forty years.t It would seem quite impossible 

learned that in the course of the five years 1868, 
only one girl out of the 200 or 300 of the higher classes was expelled at 
Oberlin, and that was for an offence against order rather than morals. 
He further attests that there is no town in the United States the streets 
of which are, night und day, so quiet and undisturbed as those of Oberlin. 

+ The number of students of both sexes (rather more than half of whom 
are females) which, when Miss Jex Blake visited Oberlin in 1865, was 
901, had increased in 1868, when M. Hippeau was there, to 1,258. 
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in the nature of things that the parents and guardians of 
1,300 pupils (the present number)—persons whose moral and 
religious characters are quite as respectable as those of the 
corresponding classes amongst ourselyves—would send their 
children to an institution against which any serious moral 
charge could be brought. We assume, therefore, that no 
serious moral charge can be brought against these mixed com- 
munities, though we dare say that a considerable amount of 
folly and frivolity might be detected without a very close 
inspection. Even on this point, however, the evidence is very 
strong that the pupils in general are remarkably distinguished 
by the earnestness and zeal with which they pursue their studies. 

The Oberlin College, to which we have just referred, may 
be taken as a type of those intended for the instruction of both 
sexes. Its modest commencement in 1833—under the patriotic 
impulse of the Rev. John Shepherd, a Presbyterian minister, 
and his friend, Mr. Stewart, who had been a missionary among 
the Cherokee Indians—in the midst of a clearing gained from 
a dense forest of North Ohio, gave little promise, in the thirty 
pupils established in. log huts run up to meet the emergency, 
of the seven large school buildings, representing a capital of 
£32,000, the twenty professors (with numerousassistant-teachers) 
directing six distinct courses of study, the 1,300 pupils of both 
sexes,* and the town of 5,000 inhabitants which now compose 
the ensemble of Oberlin. When the college was first opened, 
‘the Indians’ hunting-path,’ we are told, ‘still traversed the 
‘ forest, and the howl of the wolf was heard at night,’ and for 
more than two years ‘the devious tracks through the forest were 
‘often impassable to carriages.’ The design of the founders 
was to establish ‘a school, open to both sexes—preparatory, 
‘ teachers’, collegiate, and theological—furnishing a substantial 
‘ education at the lowest possible rates,’ and combining manual 
labour with mental study. The idea thus sketched out has 
throughout preserved its original features, though the last 
condition, involving handicraft work of some sort for four hours 
daily, is no longer obligatory. It still, however, exists for 
those who may choose to avail themselves of it. The bulk of 
the students at Oberlin are children of parents to whom economy 
is an important object, and in order to reduce the expenses 
of education to a minimum, and consequently to offer its 
advantages at the lowest possible rate, rigid frugality reigns 


* «Coloured students, varying — as to hue, form about a third of 


‘ the whole- number, and I suppose there is hardly any community in 
‘ America where the coloured and white races meet on so real and genuine 
‘ a footing of equality as at Oberlin. —Miss Jew Blake, p. 17. 
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throughout the whole establishment. Hence the professors’ 
salaries even are ‘meagre’ (Miss Jex Blake’s expression), and 
the arrangements generally of buildings and appliances, &c., 
exhibit ‘an utter absence of all the appearances and pretensions 
of wealth.’ The education given under such circumstances is 
perhaps not of the highest order of excellence,* nor are the 
graces cultivated to an undue extent. Miss Jex Blake (who 

nt ten days at Oberlin, and employed them well) speaks of 
the ‘almost absolute deficiency of polish of manner’ which 
prevailed. She was especially surprised at ‘the incessant spitting 
‘ that went on during class hours, as well as at all other times. 
It is to be devoutly hoped that the influence of the softer sex 
may in time prevail so far as to repress entirely this distinctly 
masculine accomplishment of too many native Americans. Our 
lady reporter was not less amazed to see ‘young men (at their 
‘ classes) with their heels poised on the back of the next seat, 
‘ about on a level with their heads, or their legs stretched out on 
‘ the seat beside them, while an examination was going on in 
‘ perhaps quite abstruse branches of study, which are usually in 
‘our minds associated with a very considerable degree of 
‘culture.’ These features are not pleasing in themselves, and 
are less so when we consider that a large proportion of the 
young men under instruction at Oberlin are destined to become 
masters of the primary schools, and therefore models of manners 
to their pupils. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
there can be no doubt that very much good work is done at 
Oberlin. An earnest love of learning pervades the classes, in 
most of which young men and women sit together (though at 
different benches), and the general result is eminently satisfactory. 
It should be remarked that it is the educational life only which 
is common to both sexes—the social life, its boarding and 
lodging, being completely separate, with the single exception 
that the midday repast is pleasantly shared in common, without 
any restriction upon the intercourse between the young men 
and women, who meet as members of the same family. The 
pupils of different sexes are forbidden, Miss Jex Blake assures 
us, to walk to and from the classes together, a regulation 
‘ which,’ she adds, ‘seemed to be well obeyed;’ but M. Hippeau, 
whose rose-coloured glasses may have betrayed him, speaks of 
their ‘walking and riding together within certain prescribed 
limits,’ and even of the young men ‘having the privilege of 


* «It is only right to say that we had previously heard some accusations 
‘ against Oberlin for want of thoroughness in study, and the recitations at 
‘ which we were present hardly convinced us of the injustice of the 
‘ charge.’—Miss Jex Blake, p. 22. 
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‘ admission to the house occupied by the young ladies at certain 
‘hours, after tea, for instance, until seven or eight o’clock in 
‘the evening.’ We evidently want further information on 
some of these points. Into the details of studies, text-books, 
&e., we cannot enter, but our description of Oberlin would be 
incomplete without some reference to one very characteristic 
feature. The institution was founded, in the first instance, 
on a thoroughly religious basis. It was to be surrounded b 

‘a Christian community, united in the faith of the Gospel,’ and 
a covenant of ‘consecration to the work’ was framed, binding 
its subscribers to a ‘common purpose of glorifying God in doin 

good to men.’ The spirit of this Puritan constitution is sti 

strictly preserved. The ‘ religious exercises’ are very frequent; 
‘morning prayer in the families, and evening prayer in the 
‘chapel, forming but a small part of them. There were in- 
‘ numerable “‘ Sabbath-schools ” and prayer-meetings announced 
‘from the pulpit on Sunday, and during the week prayer- 
‘ meetings and lectures seemed of daily occurrence’ (Miss Jex 
Blake). To such an extent are ‘religious exercises’ carried, 
that every separate lesson begins with either a hymn or a 
prayer. Miss Jex Blake confesses that she was more struck 
than edified when present at a lesson on physiology, which was 
preceded by the singing of ‘All hail the power of Jesu’s 
name,’ &c., and followed instantly ‘as the last word of the 
‘ verse died out,’ by the voice of the lecturer briskly demanding 
‘What did I say were the physical functions?’ Upon the 
religious element, which is thus seen to pervade the spirit of 
Oberlin, and which is further manifested in the strongly 
expressed desire for ‘revivals’ as a means for intensifying 
it, we do not venture, in the absence of more definite infor- 
mation, to pronounce a judgment. We simply echo Miss Jex 
Blake’s opinion, that unless very carefully watched over and 
guided, it must tend to produce an unhealthy tone of cha- 
racter both as regards religion and morals. Nor is it irrelevant 
to the subject to add that there appears throughout the entire 
community an indisposition to physical recreation. There 
is no suitable provision made for it, and no gymnasium exists 
for either sex. ‘During our ten days’ stay, we saw no sign 
‘ whatever of athletic sports or exercises, unless indeed, some of 
‘the students belonged to a company of firemen recently 
‘established, who exercised in front of our windows. The 
‘utmost physical recreation seemed to consist in a country 
‘ walk, and I doubt if even this was common, though a lar 

‘number of the students had just returned from the disbanded 
‘army. This absence of desire for physical sports seems more 
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‘ or less common throughout America’ (Miss Jex Blake). This 
lack of a proper corrective, both to the effects of the very 
earnest spirit of study that prevails at Oberlin, and the 
tendency to morbid excitement which we have referred to, 
is surely very serious, and ought to be supplied by the autho- 
rities, at whatever cost. It is, perhaps, both cause and effect 
of the phenomena we have pointed out. 

Leaving Oberlin, with its economical arrangements and 
somewhat rough machinery, we next consider one of the largest 
ladies’ boarding-schools in the world, the Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, which, with its palatial facade 
of nearly eight hundred feet, pleasure-grounds of nearly two 
hundred acres, library of seven thousand volumes, art gal- 
lery, music-room, laboratories, astronomical observatory (with 
first-rate instruments), natural history museum, calisthenium 
(containing a riding-school one hundred feet long, and a 
gymnasium seventy feet long), bowling-alley for in-door 
exercises, lake for boating in summer and skating in winter, 
forms, it must be acknowledged, an institution of a truly 
remarkable character. M. Hippeau, indeed, declares that 
there is no place of instruction in the world equal in ‘mag- 
nificence’ to this college for young girls. It was founded 
some seven years ago at the expense of Mr. Vassar, an opulent 
brewer of Poughkeepsie, with a view to accomplish for young 
women what colleges of the first class accomplish for young 
men—that is, to furnish them the means of a thorough, well- 
proportioned. and liberal education, adapted to their wants in 
ife. Mr. Vassar gave during his lifetime (he died two years 
ago) about £100,000 towards the accomplishment of this object, 
and left at his death £30,000 more, to form (1) a lecture fund ; 
(2) a library, art, and cabinet fund ; and (3) an auxiliary fund ; 
the last for aiding students of ‘superior mind and sound scholar- 
ship’ to enjoy the advantages of the place at a reduced rate, 
The arrangements are adapted to receive 400 young ladies, 
each of whom pays about £80 a year, exclusive of text- 
books, stationery, and music and riding lessons. The total 
expense seems to be about £100, and there were 382 girls (every 
five of whom have a common sitting-room) in the school when 
the last yearly report was issued. It will be seen that, con- 
sidering the value of the capitalized income, and the (for 
America) large sum paid by each pupil, there is no lack of 
funds, and hence the noble scale on which the whole of the 
educational machinery is framed. A candidate for admission 
must be at least fifteen years of age, and must submit to examina- 
tion in arithmetic, English grammar, modern geography, and 
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the history of the United States, so strict ‘that further lessons 
‘in these subjects will not be needed, no provision being made 
‘ for such instruction in the college.’ The programme of studies 
for the four years’ course is large—even as some competent 
European observers think, too large—but this ambitious fault is 
one which generally characterizes the educational efforts of the 
United States, and which only experience will correct. It will 
in time be found out that ‘Multum non multa,’ and ‘ Qui trop 
embrasse mal étreint,’ are cardinal principles in the teaching of 
the young. The plan of ‘bifurcation’ allows each pupil to 
choose between (1) the Classical course; and (2) the Scientific 
and Modern Language course; and there is every reason to 
believe that the instruction, received under the advantages of 
first-rate professors* and costly machinery of every kind, is of a 
very superior order. We are glad to see that the prospectus of 
studies especially insists on the laying of a good foundation. 
The first year, called the ‘freshman (!) year,’ is devoted to 


mental discipline and solid attainments, not to specious advance- 
ment. 


‘Great importance is attached to this early part of the course, as 
preparatory to what follows. It is a cardinal point in the plan to 
teach nothing in a mere compendious and superficial manner ; and all 
experience shows that it is a sad waste of time to set young girls of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, without any proper intellectual pre- 
paration, at (sic) the studies which belong to the junior and senior 
years (that is, the third and fourth years) of the college course.’ 


Such is a brief account of the leading features of an institution 
which M. Hippeau, after examining schools of all kinds through- 
out the United States, pronounced to be in many respects the 
most remarkable of them all. 

The colleges of America are very numerous, and present 
every variety of type. They are mostly first called into being 
by the noble generosity of private individuals, and afterwards 
maintained by fees. A college, in respect to its curriculum of 
studies, is generally an advanced high school, but having no 
organic connection with the national system. There are said to 
be in all the States together about 290 of these institutions, 
with about 3,000 teachers, giving instruction to between 70,000 
and 80,000 pupils. The libraries attached to the colleges contain 
in all about 1,800,000 volumes. The title of ‘university,’ which 


* There are eight professors and about thirty teachers on the staff, 
besides Dr. Raymond, the president, and Miss Lyman, the lady principal. 
The professor of astronomy is a lady Br Mitchell), as is also the regi- 


dent physician (Miss Alida Avery). The teachers of Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics are ladies. 
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is given to a few of them, appears merely to indicate an institution 
in which the course of instruction is larger and more complete. 
Many of these colleges are founded on a decidedly denominational 
basis, and are intended for the special instruction, often mainly 
theological, of various sects of Christians. This is particularly 
the case with some of those which bear the distinctive name of 
‘ Academies,’ which are governed generally by committees of men 
holding strict religious opinions, and are selected by parents of 
the same belief with the view of bringing up their children in 
their own faith. The colleges and universities are generally 
well attended. The University of Michigan has 1,500 pupils ; 
Madison (Wisconsin), 775 ; St. Louis, 618 ; Cambridge (Harvard 
College), 479; Yale, 505; Lexington, 650; Oberlin, 1,200; 
Cornell, 425; St. Francis Xavier (Roman Catholic), 568. 
Harvard and Yale College and Universities stand at the head 
of all these institutions, though they are not the most nume- 
rously attended. The students are, however, generally of a 
higher class, and the professors of a more distinguished literary 
and scientific position, than those of the other colleges, while 
the means and appliances of instruction are ample and sufficient. 
Yale, especially, has, within the last seven or eight years, been 
aided in a princely style by high-spirited, wealthy men, who 
seem to take a pride in casting off their abundance into the 
treasury of the educational fund. No less than £180,000 has 
been thus bestowed on Yale College from 1860 to 1868. 
Amongst the donors, George Peabody’s* name appears for 
£30,000, and Joseph Sheffield’s for £34,000. It is extra- 
ordinary that amongst the fabulously wealthy noblemen and 
merchant princes of England so very few similar examples are 
to be found.t In America they swarm, as the history of nearly 
every one of its grand educational institutions attests. It is not 
necessary to enter into minute particulars with regard to any of 
these colleges or universities. The problem being given how to 
provide for the superior instruction of say from 300 to 700 
students in a country where there is so little control over free 
action, and where the initiative is usually taken not by the 
State but by private individuals, we can readily believe that it is 
frequently solved but indifferently—that the professors are not all 
of a high order, nor the degrees which every college confers much 
worth having. Indeed, the very idea of more than 300 centres of 


aie Mr. Peabody also gave £34,000 towards the Geological Museum at 
arvard. 

+ Mr. Whitworth’s recent appropriation of £100,000 to Scientific 
Scholarships claims, however, to be conspicuously recorded as a noble 
exception. 
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learning sending forth as many guarantees of attainments, each 
of course estimated on a different scale, seems, on the face of it, 
absurd. To be a graduate of a college means, therefore, next to 
nothing, and, generally, American degrees have not yet become 
a power in the world of letters. They are often, too, most unac- 
countably flung at the heads of foreigners under the designation 
of ‘honorary ;’ and there are at this moment English dissenting 
‘doctors’ not ashamed to flaunt in the face of the world titles 
thus, we might almost say surreptitiously, gained. The system 
certainly reached the acme of absurdity when the College and 
University of Waterville (a place we cannot find in any common 
gazetteer) made a worthy Baptist minister—whom, probably, 
not a single member of its faculty had ever seen—a ‘ Doctor of 
Divinity.’ It is not only in literary style, as we showed before, 
but in educational style also, that the Americans have still to 
attain to simplicity. There is too much show, too much fuss, too 
much ambition, too much pretension—in short, too much licence. 
The common schools are suffering, as we have already said, 
from the want of authoritative inspection, and the colleges for 
want of a limited number of examining boards, which alone 
should have the power of conferring degrees. Were some such 
arrangement carried out on the pattern of our own University 
of London, an academical degree in America would have a 
definite and well-understood value, which at present it certainly 
has not. 

Among the numerous schemes for carrying out the funda- 
mental idea of a college or university (convertible terms, as 
we have shown) in America, those of Michigan and Ithaca (the 
Cornell) present some striking peculiarities. The former, with 
its 1,500 students, is noticeable for its extensive range of studies, 
and for the renunciation of all prizes and external distinctions 
as incentives to exertion. Its curriculum embraces almost all 
knowledge ; and it is evident, from all the evidence that 
can be gained respecting it, that a very earnest spirit of work 
prevails equally amongst teachers and taught. Its two great 
divisions—the literary and scientific—are so arranged that 
neither wholly excludes the other. It is justly conceived that 
the humanizing influences of classical studies cannot be ex- 
eluded from the mental discipline which is necessary for a 
complete education ; while, on the other hand, it is seen that 
to ignore in a country like America—teeming with practical 
intelligence, and aiming at the subjugation of the powers of 
nature to the daily service of man—the arts and sciences, which 
directly minister to that conquest, would be not only absurd in 


heory but impracticable in fact. The literary course, therefore, 
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embraces a certain proportion of science and the scientific, 
some initiation into the classical programme. As to the renun- 
ciation of prize-giving, the President, Mr. Haven, lately ex- 
pressed himself as follows :— 


‘Young people,’ he said, ‘ought to learn early in life to perform 
their duties without requiring us to appeal to their desire to obtain 
first places, prizes, medals, or any other external reward of merit. It 
is doubtful whether measures of this kind really elevate study, while 
it is certain that they engender discontent and envy—hatred, even— 
and tend, moreover, to diminish proper self-respect in those who are 
influenced by motives so ignoble. Experience,’ he adds, ‘has proved to 
the professors of our university, many of whom have been attached 
to establishments in which the contrary method is pursued, that our 
system is in no respect unfavourable to the efficiency of study, and 
that it is incomparably superior to the other by the moral influence 
which it exercises over the pupils.’ 


The remarkable popularity and success of the Michigan 
University may also be regarded as a sufficient answer to 
objections on this score. As a specimen of the style in which 
educational apparatus is provided at Michigan, it may be men- 
tioned that the observatory is fitted up with instruments by the 
first makers of Europe and America, with all the most modern 
appliances for their use. The meridian circle is described as 
magnificent, and is, indeed, the largest yet made, and the 
refracting telescope has an objective lens of thirteen inches 
diameter; so that, as M. Hippeau remarks, ‘ We see here for 
‘ the service of a university establishment in a small town of the 
‘ United States, one of the most powerful and complete astrono- 
‘ mical apparatuses to be found in the world.’ The art instruction 
carried on at Michigan is also aided and stimulated by galleries 
so richly provided with statues, busts, vases, medallions, and 
copies of famous paintings, that M. Hippeau declares that 
none of the colleges of France can show anything comparable 
to them. 

A distinctive feature worth mentioning is seen in the 
curriculum of Lafayette College, at Easton, in Pennsylvania. 
This is not one of the largest institutions of the kind, but it is 
eminently distinguished by the intelligence and zeal which 
pervade its arrangements (superintended by a first-rate Presi- 
dent, the Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D.), and make themselves felt 
in the success of the teaching. For some years past, under 
the able direction of Professor March, the English language has 
been made a prominent feature in the programme. The 
professor treats the English author chosen for study—Milton, 
for instance—as a competent classical teacher does Homer 
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or Virgil. The text is minutely analyzed, the mythological, 
historical, and metaphysical allusions carefully investigated 
and appreciated, parallel passages from English authors of 
different periods adduced, and the rules of composition in 
poetry or prose illustrated. As to the language itself, inde- 
pendently of the thought conveyed by it, investigations are 
conducted into the origin, value, and chronological history of 
the words, their formation, &c. ; and in short, into everything 
which belongs to the domain of comparative philology. 
Nowhere else is the subject treated with equal competence and 
success.* 

The Normal Colleges,which are numerous in the United States, 
though owing their origin very generally to private munificence, 
are, as being connected with the common school system, aided 
by subscriptions from the State. They are mainly intended to 
train teachers for the common schools, and the curriculum is 
therefore somewhat limited in comparison with that of some 
of the other colleges; but many of them are highly dis- 
tinguished by the earnest intelligence which permeates the 
entire body, both of teachers and pupils; and what they attempt 
and profess, they seem to do remarkably well. Miss Jex Blake 
gives a most interesting account of that which she visited at 
Salem, Massachusetts. She expresses her admiration in terms 
similar to those in which Bishop Fraser praises the Boston 
High School. She says, her ‘one regret was, that she could 
‘not transplant the whole affair bodily to England, that other 
‘teachers might share her pleasure in seeing any school so 
‘thoroughly well worked as this was by its excellent head 
‘master and a first-rate staff of most earnest lady teachers, 
‘ whose actual erudition was ulmost overwhelming.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
she adds, ‘the amount of sheer learning acquired by really 
‘good teachers in America, has often surprised me.’ ‘lhe 
Salem school is for young women only, and from the account 
given of its plans, it can hardly fail to turn out first-rate 
teachers. The methods pursued appear to be characterized by 
rare ingenuity and intelligence, while the tone and spirit of 
the place is just that which one would wish to see repeated 
in the schools where these young pupils are themselves to become 
teachers. There seems every reason to believe that what in 
the prospectus of the school is described as its ‘aims,’ are really 
attained. ‘From the beginning to the end of the course, 


* Mr. March’s interesting ‘‘ Method of Philological Study of the English 
Language” (New York, 1865), is well worth the attention of teachers. 
He has just published an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” which appears to be 


_ far superior to any other that has yet appeared. 
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‘all studies are conducted with special reference to the best 
‘ ways of teaching them. Recitation of English lessons alone, 
‘ however excellent, are not satisfactory, unless every pupil 
‘is able to teach others that which she has herself learned. 
‘The great object of the school is to make the pupils investi- 
‘ gate, think, and speak for themselves; to make the individual 
‘self-reliant and ready to meet whatever difficulties may 
‘arise.’ Here too, as in the Chicago University, in Dart- 
mouth College, and others, extrinsic rewards of learning are 
discountenanced. ‘It is not deemed necessary to awaken a 
‘ feeling of emulation in order to induce the scholars to perform 
‘their duties faithfully. The ranking of scholars according 
‘to their comparative success in studies is not here allowed. 
‘ Faithful attention to duty is encouraged for its own sake, not 
‘ for the purpose of obtaining certain marks of credit.’ These 
are the words of the prospectus, and here is Miss Jex Blake’s 
testimony, showing that the words are interpreted by deeds. 
‘ Indeed, the whole spirit of the school seemed most admirable, 
‘whether as regarded the untiring zeal and energy of all 
‘ the teachers—who were for ever doing work beyond what was 
‘ required of them—whose one aim seemed to be true and 
‘ genuine success at any cost; or the ready industry and unflag- 
‘ ging interest of the pupils—who co-operated so heartily with 
‘ the teachers for their own progress; or the general spirit of 
‘ sympathy and natural goodwill that reigned over all. In the 
‘ course of my many visits, I never once saw idleness or de- 
‘ liberate carelessness in a pupil, nor superficiality or impatience 
‘in a teacher; still less any appearance of jealousy or ill-will 
‘ anywhere, and not a black look among the whole community.’ 
Such a testimony from so competent an observer settles the 
question in our mind (though we had no doubt before) of 
the value of training for the teacher. It will be a bright 
day for education amongst us when hundreds of such schools 
shall be established in England, where every one ‘ who chooses 
to think that he has a gift for teaching’ is at perfect liberty 
—without any knowledge whatever, and without the least 
preparatory training—to perform any number of murderous 
experiments, and for any length of time, upon the bodies, minds, 
and souls of the wretched little victims whom evil fate throws 
into his hands. The educational furore which is beginning 
to take possession of the English public mind will, we venture 
to say, avail comparatively little until the paramount want 
of all—that of trained teachers—is felt and supplied. The 
teaching of the teacher is the most vital question of the day ; 
and the solution of it concerns the whole community, from 
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the patricians of Eton down to the urchins of the ragged 
school.* If England is about the worst educated country in 
Europe, it is not merely because so many children are not 
taught at all, but because so many of our teachers know 
nothing about the art of teaching. It is with them that our 
efforts to improve English education ought rightfully to begin. 
It is not surprising that with so practical a people as 
the Americans, schools expressly founded to give instruction in 
technical science, as well as Agricultural Colleges, should be 
greatly encouraged. The progress that has been made in 
this respect is truly surprising. Only the other day, Mr. 
Siljestr6m—whose report on American education still remains 
by far the most thoughtful and philosophical of all that have 
been published on the subject—expressed his surprise that 
he found scarcely any institutions dedicated to the teaching 
of the principles of science. He looked in vain for those 
agricultural and technological colleges, which, as he deemed, 
so well suited the genius of the people. At this moment he 
would find thirty such institutions of the first class, richly 
endowed with funds, and establishing themselves in the hearts 
of the people by the intelligence and comprehensiveness of 
spirit which conceived them and which maintains them in 
efficient action. Among them the Sheffield Institute and the 
Lawrence Scientific School, in counection respectively with Yale 
and Harvard Colleges, the Boston Technological School, the 
School of Mines at Calombia College, the Agricultural Schools of 
Amherst and Pennsylvania, have a deservedly high reputation. 
The Technological Institute of Boston is one of the fruits 
of the combination of private* and State endowments, to which 
we have so often referred. Its object is to form engineers, che- 
mists, builders, and architects. The four years’ course of instruc-- 
tion embraces for the first two years (in which the studies are 
common to all the students), algebra, geometry, descriptive 
geometry, free-hand drawing, elements of mechanics, chemistry 
with manipulations, descriptive astronomy, carpentering, the 
English language and literature, French and German. The third 
and fourth years are devoted to special instruction adapted to the 
professions chosen by the students. The subjects are mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering and topography, practical che- 


* «Tn no department of human activity is there such a pretentious 
display of power, with such a beggarly account of results” (as in English 
teaching).—Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh. 

* Among the donors are Dr. Walker, £40,000; Mr. Huntingdon, 
y oe ag . Thayer, £5,000; Mr. Mason, £4,000; Mr. Hayward, 

4,000, &c. 
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mistry, mining engineering, arehitecture, and a general course 
of science and literature. To carry out these studies there 
are vast laboratories for chemical, physical, and metallurgical 
experiments, as well as schools devoted to practical car- 
pentering, levelling, geodesy, and nautical astronomy. This 
instruction is supplemented by visits to factories, mines, mills, 
&c., so that the student goes forth to his business in life well 
equipped with all that is necessary for success in it. 

In the Agricultural Colleges the course pursued is very 
similar. General education in literature and science precedes 
the special business of the college, for teaching which, the 
arrangements, made on a grand scale in the best of these 
institutions, furnish every aid that is necessary. Practical 
chemistry, animal and vegetable physiology and zoology, form 
parts of the course, as well as experiments in the best methods 
of cropping, manuring, planting, &c. 

The question of the proportions in which the literary and 
seientific elements should combine to form the cultivated man 
is one of the highest interest to Englishmen as well as 
Americans. It is under diseussion in England, but it is 
solving by action in America. The old traditions which are 
still reverenced here are being superseded by antagonistic 
movements there. The utilitarian spirit, which is liberally inter- 
preted amongst us, is more strictly interpreted amongst the 
Americans. We have never in England tried the experiment 
of training the mind on a scientific basis; our transatlantic 
cousins are trying it for us. The results are, doubtless, interest- 
ing and striking; but at present they must be considered as 
inconclusive. Our limits, however, forbid our entering either 
into a full discussion of the theory or a description of the results. 
We may perhaps return, on some future occasion, to the subject, 
contenting ourselves for the present with the remark that the 
attempt to learn something of every science—an attempt which 
has a strange fascination for Americans—is generally found to 
end in failure. The average capacity of the human mind may 
be looked upon as a ‘constant quantity,’ which you do not 
permanently increase by inciting it to unwonted and often dis- 
tracting effort, any more than you increase the digestive powers 
by unlimited supplies of food. It is still ordained that into the 
kingdom of knowledge, as into the kingdom of heaven, we must 
enter as ‘little children;’ nor can we conceive of a ‘common 
‘measure’ between the progress of a nation’s knowledge and 
that of an individual, for whom, even were the sciences ten times 
as numerous as they are, it will ever be necessary to begin his 
own career with A BC. We may, it is true, furnish 
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an opportunity for learning everything; but then everything 
cannot be learned. Non omnes omnia possumus. Even to 
know this requires something beyond mere knowledge; and 
should the provision of unlimited means of knowing lead only to 
improved methods of cramming, the results will not be satis- 
factory. Cramming, we hold to be the unlawful attempt to 
appropriate other people’s work—to gain the results of labour 
without the labour itself. The flowers thus plucked and stuck 
into the ground may make a gaudy show, but they begin to 
wither away at once, for they are severed from the root which 
nourished and matured them. We do not say that the 
American plans for superior education lead to cramming; we 
merely point out an obvious cause of danger. 

But we must give as complete an account as we can in a small 
space of the last wonderful birth of the American earnest zeal 
and lofty conception of the idea of a University. Nowhere 
is this idea realised as it is at the Cornell University at 
Ithaca (N.Y.), an institution in which, in conformity with the 
founder’s own conception, ‘any person can find instruction in 
‘any study.” Mr. Ezra Cornell, a private citizen of New York 
State, adding from his own resources £200,000 to the Central 
Government endowment—which is allotted to each State for the 
special purpose of founding colleges of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts—has achieved no ordinary fame in having his 
name for ever associated with an institution which is, in many 
respects, without a rival in the whole world. Every study that 
has, in any age, been considered as forming a part either of the 
training of the mind or of the practical exercise of its faculties, 
finds here a representative department. There is, to use the 
words of the prospectus, ‘no fetichism in regard to any single 
course of study’—all stand on the same footing; all have an 
equal chance afforded them. The six main divisions are—(1) 
Agriculture ; (2) the Mechanic Arts; (3) Civil Engineering ; 
(4) Military Engineering and Tactics; (5) Mining and Prac- 
tical Geology ; (6) History, Social and Political Science. These 
again are subdivided into forty-six special departments, each with 
its separate professor and its distinct course of study. Then, 
besides the professional staff which is responsible for the daily 
teaching of the various classes, there is the novel feature of a 
virtual affiliation of all the highest colleges of the United States 
with this, by engaging their most eminent professors to take part 
in the instruction given in the Cornell. These are attached 
to the professional staff under the name of non-resident pro- 
fessors. The valuable services of Agassiz, Gilman, Dwight, 
Lowell, Dana, Noah Porter, &c., are thus secured to the insti- 
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tution. These gentlemen give courses of from twelve to twenty 
lectures yearly, which are open without charge to the public of 
Ithaca, as well as to all the students. It is needless to add that 
all the material educational machinery—laboratory, library, 
museum, gymnasia, observatory, &c.—is on a scale corresponding 
with the fundamental idea. Everything is of the best modern 
type—excellence, not cost, being the point of consideration. 
There are a few exceptional points of interest in the idea and 
the machinery of this university, which deserve further illustra- 
tion. First we note, what we have referred to already, the 
extraordinary range of the curriculum, which simply compre- 
hends all human knowledge, theoretical and practical. In 
consistency with this idea, the educational machinery embraces 
the workshop and farmyard equally with the laboratory, the 
museum, and the professor’s class-room, and, in short, arrange- 
ments are here made for teaching everything that anybody 
can desire to learn. Everybody, moreover, who goes to Ithaca 
has ‘ university liberty (a singular expression) in the choice of 
studies ;’ in other words, there is no prescribed course. The 
constructors of the programme urge the great advantage of thus 
allowing the student to choose the studies that he likes, inas- 
much as ‘discipline (¢.e., mental discipline) comes by studies 
which are loved, not by studies which are loathed.’ We very 
much question, however, the correctness of the principle thus 
laid down, if it is to be strictly interpreted. It may be wise, 
on the whole, to allow, under the circumstances, an un- 
restricted Jibertas discendi, but certainly not, as far as our 
judgment goes, for the reason given. The very idea of mental 
discipline seems to us to involve self-denial, restraint, patient 
toil, endurance, and is, in fact, the fruit of the experience 
ont by contending, by agonizing, as it were, with opposing 
orces. Such discipline is surely not gained as a matter of 
course, by doing merely the things we like and eschewing 
those that we dislike, but mainly by the contrary course of 
action. Few men probably have ever gained eminent rank in 
arts, letters, or public life, whose position was not greatly 
due to the fact of their being made by circumstances to do 
things they did not like. Their conquest over difficulties, and 
therefore over themselves, made them what they are. We do 
not wish, however, in making these remarks, to seem captious, 
but we do wish emphatically to demur to the principle laid down, 
as the reason of a very important regulation. Experience will 
at length decide the question at issue; but if in the meantime 
it should be found that the studies which are easy attract much 
of the love, and those which are difficult much of the loathing, 
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that result will only show, what was known before, that 
American students are, after all, very much like those of other 
countries. 

The framing and the execution of the laws necessary 
for preserving order are, for the most part, devolved on the 
pupils themselves. After much deliberation, the authorities 
decided to adopt ‘ neither a military, nor the ordinary collegiate 
discipline, but the ‘free university system of Continental 
Europe, where comparatively little is done by college police, 
and much is left to the students themselves.’ ‘In this system,’ 
they remark, ‘the university is regarded neither as an asylum 
‘nor a reform school. Much is trusted to the manliness of the 
‘ students. The attempt is to teach the students to govern them- 
‘ selves, and to cultivate acquaintance and confidence between 
‘ Faculty and students.’ The author of ‘Tom Brown,’ in his inte- 
resting article in the July number of Macmillan, gives evidence 
that the plan thus adopted at the foundation of the university 
has proved efficient. In an institution to which the great bulk 
of the students resort for the purpose of real study, and in which 
disorder would defeat the very object in view, it is easy to see 
that arrangements are possible, which, in our older universities 
—which are for the most part attended by those who intend to 
study as little as possible, and generally carry out their inten- 
tion—would be impracticable ; but we quite agree in spirit with 
the author just quoted, in the wish that some stern authoritative 
voice were appointed to thunder in the ears of hundreds of the 
young men who are carrying on at Cambridge and Oxford the 
farce of ‘study,’ the old command—‘ aut discite aut discedite.’ 
The expulsion of the drones from the hive would be a great gain 
for English education. 

In order to promote what is certainly a very desirable 
object, a more free and sympathetic intercourse between pro- 
fessors and students, it is recommended ‘that additions be made 
to professors’ salaries, expressly as an indemnity or provision,’ 
to meet such expenses as might be involved, and arranging for 
social meetings between the parties concerned. ‘The same prin- 
‘ ciple which has led wise Governments to make extra allowances 
‘to ambassadors, for the express purpose of keeping up genial 
‘social relations with the people among whom they are sent, is 
‘the basis of the experiment now suggested.’ We are not 
informed what success has attended this novel experiment. 

Among the regulations, there is one curiously illustrative of 
the business quality which prevails in all American prone sane 
It is, ‘ that the university will tolerate no feuds in the Faculty ;’ 
and it is founded on the fact ‘that the odiwm theologicum seems 
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‘now outdone by hates between scientific cliques and dogmas.’ 
The remedy is sharp and decisive: it is ordered that ‘in case 
‘feuds and quarrels arise, every professor concerned be at once 
‘requested to resign, unless the disturbing person can be identi- 
‘fied beyond a reasonable doubt,’ and ‘that all concerned be 
replaced by others who can work together.’ ‘ Better,’ it is 
added, ‘to have science taught less brilliantly than to have it 
‘rendered contemptible.’ 

Another of the notable features of this unique university is 
the encouragement (not, however, the compulsory obligation) of 
daily manual labour on the part of the students, with a view 
both to improving their bodily health, and enabling those whom 
it may concern to obtain the means of pursuing their education 
at Ithaca. It appears that about a fifth of the five or six 
hundred students of the institution have availed themselves of 
the option given them. The experiment is yet in its infancy, 
and no positive judgment can as yet be formed of its ultimate 
success. It will probably not become a permanent feature of 
the university. The time must arrive when the labour now 
beneficially employed in the establishment itself will no 
longer be needed, and the directors have no intention of setting 
up workshops in rivalry of the industries of the country. 

The last feature to which we shall refer, is the treatment 
of the religious question. It is characteristic of the country in 
which the university is situated, and indicates the condition of 
things to which—as we believe for the honour of ‘pure and 
undefiled religion ’—we are tending in England. So long as 
religion, or what is called such, is so closely connected with 
social station, wealth and respectability, that ‘each seems 
either ’—religion being respectability, and vice verséd—it is 
difficult to distinguish that which is ‘ pure and undefiled’ from 
that which is not. The discussion of the principle, however, is 
no part of our programme, and we therefore append, without 
further comment, the official regulation :— 

‘The Cornell University, as its highest aim, seeks to promote 
Christian civilization. But it cannot be sectarian. Established by 
a general Government which recognises no distinctions in creed, and 
by a citizen who holds the same view, it would be false to its trust 
were it to seek to promote any sect, or toexclude any. The State of 
New York, in designating this institution as the recipient of the 
bounty of the general Government, has also declared the same 
doctrine. By the terms of the Charter, no trustee, professor, or 
student can be accepted or rejected on account of any religious or 
political opinions which he may or may not hold.’ 


But we must stay our hand, while we leave an abundance of 
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interesting material untouched. We have aimed at presenting 
an idea, as complete as our limits permit, of the vast machinery 
employed in conducting the higher education of America. The 
features which it has in common with those of similar institu- 
tions in the Old World, we have not dwelt upon. They can 
easily be imagined. Those, however, which are typical and 
illustrative of the remarkable public spirit, energy, zeal, and 
intelligence which characterize the people, we have endeavoured 
fairly and candidly to display. 


Arr. VII.—English Art in the Gothic Centuries. 


(1.) The First Proofs of the Universal Catalogue of Books of Art, 
compiled for the use of the National Art Li'rary and the Schools 
of Art in the United Kingdom, by Order \f the Tords of the 
Council on Education. London. 1870. Vols. I. and il. A to Z. 


(2.) Universal Art Inventory, for the use of Schools of Art and the 
South Kensington Museum. Part I. Mosaics and Stained Glass. 
London. 1870. 


(3.) A Century of Painters of the English School; with Critical 
Notices of their Works, and an account of the Progress of Art in 
England. By Ricwarp Reperave, R.A. (Surveyor of Her 
Majesty’s Pictures and Inspector-General for Art), and Samuen 
ReperaveE. London. 1866. 


(4.) History of Art. By Dr. Witnetm LisKe, Professor of the 
History of Art. Translated by F. E. Bunnerr. London. 1868. 


(5.) The Arts in the Middle Ages and at the period of the 
Renaissance. By Paut La Crorx, Curator of the Imperial 
Library of the Arsenal, Paris. Illustrated with Nineteen 
Chromo-lithographic Prints, by F. KELLERHEVEN, and upwards 


of 400 Engravings on Wood. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1870. 


(6.) Le Japon Illustré. Par Aimé Humpert, ancien Envoyé 
Extraordinaire et Ministre Plenipotentiaire de la Convention 
Suisse. Ouvrage contenant 476 vues, scénes, types, monuments, 


et paysages ; une carte et cing plans. Paris: Hachette and Co. 
1870. 


Ir a man familiar with the subject lights upon any monu- 
ment of English history—a building, a piece of sculpture, 
a painting, a manuscript—he has little difficulty in determining 
its approximate date. The more extensive his acquaintance 
with the past, the clearer will be the limits he can fix. He 
will even be able at a glance to detect the character of an 
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ancient relic, when reset in the work of a later age, as in the 
case of the early English glass which is inserted in a seventeenth 
century window in the Cathedral of Oxford. What is it which 
gives this impress of date to European art? What are the 
causes of that constant modification of taste which has led to 
the difference between Rochester Cathedral and St. Paul’s, 
between the female garb of the time of William the Conqueror 
and that of the Victorian era? 

We can hardly err in ascribing a great, if not a primary 
importance, to the progress of scientific discovery and of manu- 
facturing skill. Thus the invention of gunpowder led to a total 
change in the method of defending both our persons and our 
habitations. The series of transformations through which 
armour passed, from the time of the Crusades to the reign of 
Elizabeth—one of the most interesting subjects of the special 
study of the antiquarian—comes to an abrupt conclusion, and 
we find the jack-boot suddenly displace the steel solleret. The 
substitution of the country mansion for the feudal keep, 
although more gradual—inasmuch as to build a house is more 
of an undertaking than to forge a suit of armour—is a no less 
distinct indication of a change in manners, resulting from the 
introduction of a new projectile force. This may be taken as 
an extreme case. On the other hand, we may observe such 
a fact as the discovery of the aniline dyes. The tones of 
colour in furniture, dress, ornamentation of any kind, have been 
so changed by this chemical invention, that hues which were 
formerly common have disappeared. The blue silk, for example, 
that was made fifteen years ago, can now no more be matched 
than the ‘murrey’ of Lancastrian times. 

The influence of personal genius on the history of taste proves 
to be less than we should naturally expect. When that genius 
has been engaged in opening the path of scientific discovery, the 
result, as before referred to, has been enforced by economical 
lessons; but even when artistic taste or masterly skill have attained 
heroic proportions, the effect has often proved but transitory, 
unless the artist had the fortune to found a school. We can 
cite many instances of the manner in which artists of the first 
rank have failed to impress their character upon their scholars, 
and thus permanently to raise the condition of their art. 
Nothing ever wrought in wood surpassed, few things ever 
equalled, the handiwork of Grinling Gibbons. His angels, 
cherubs, foliage, pierced work, and arabesque, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, are exquisite productions of the chisel, of which any 
age or country — be proud. There is no difficulty in 
recognising the work of this great carver; for no school of 
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English carving worthy of the name exists—Gibbons forms the 
entire school. The same thing may be said of Bernard Palissy, 
of Benvenuto Cellini, of the makers of the Oiron Faience, 
known in France (rather by name than by sight) as Henri Deux 
earthenware, of the Della Robbia family, after the second, 
or at least the third, generation in Italy. Each of these names 
is familiar to the student as that of a great artistic genius, who, 
to the imagination to conceive a new and beautiful form of art, 
added the skill to execute his design, and who has left works, 
many and endurable, which none can forge or imitate. But 
the genius of none of these artists has succeeded in permanently 
stamping its impression on the taste of the succeeding period. 

The personal influence of sovereign princes, great nobles, and 
illustrious patrons of art, has been far more permanent in its 
effects. The old oblivion of the heroes who are now unremem- 
bered (vate quia carent sano) has fallen in later times on the men 
of genius who have failed to acquire the presidium et dulce decus 
of royal patronage. In contrast to the transitory nature of the 
influence which has been exerted by such artists as we have 
named, let us look at the marks yet to be traced in France, and 
indeed throughout Europe, of the magnificent tastes of the 
princes of the House of Valois. Chambord, Fontainebleau, 
Nantouillet, Chenonceaux, and Azay-le-Rideau—exquisite build- 
ings, which sprung from the soil at the command of Francis I.— 
might almost reconcile France to the extravagance of that 
martial sovereign. Even the very feeblest and most con- 
temptible of the Valois kings founded that illustrious Order, 
the insignia of which were so long esteemed as the highest 
personal decoration in the gift of any European sovereign. 

There is, we apprehend, but little room to doubt that it is 
primarily to personal influence of this nature that we owe the 
recent improvements in our own esthetic education. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851, together with all the national, 
international, and provincial competition to which it has given 
rise, was mainly due to the enlightened and deliberate convic- 
tion of the Prince Consort, that an art education was indis- 
pensable to the English workman, if England was to hold her 
own in the face of her educated Continental competitors. It is 
possible to trace, step by step, and year after year, the effect of 
that well-directed impulse. 

But the history of the art or of the taste of our own or of 
any other country has never been that of a steady and regular 
progress. Neither has it been like the rise of the tide, gradual 
and certain, although disguised at every moment by the swell 
and fall of individual waves. There have been periods of decay, 
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as well as of advance; hidden revulsions, as well as imper- 
ceptible modifications. Account for as much as we may, there 
still remains a wide field for the display of something that 
resembles caprice. One general law alone seems perceptible, 
namely, that when a favourite style has once fallen into dis- 
favour, it can never regain its sway. Even this rule, however, 
is not absolutely without exceptions. 

This whirl and whim of European fashion, affording so 
marked a contrast, in its petulant fury, to the long-abiding 
habits of nations of the great Turanian and Semitic groups, 
must be attributed, we cannot but believe, to an instinctive 
passion for novelty, that forms part of the heritage of the 
Aryan race. That passion was ridiculed by Aristophanes. It 
is mentioned by St. Paul with a sort of grave wonder. Julius 
Cesar noticed it as prevailing among the Gauls to an extent 
remarkable even to an Italian. It was no less apparent to 
Shakespeare. Yet giddy, unreasoning, feminine, as may be the 
love of ‘some new thing,’ it is to the restless influence of the 
passion that we must attribute the march of modern civilization 
and the triumphs of modern science. The race that hates inno- 
vation hates discovery, and can make no progress in knowledge. 

The general history of art is a subject too wide even to be 
glanced at within the limits of a few pages. Its contemplation 
would lead us back to the early times of the first Egyptian 
dynasties, and its geographical range would comprehend the 
buried cities of Mexico and the unknown present of Japan. 
Christian art alone comprises such distinct epochs, and so wide 
a territorial limit, as to require breaking up into very distinct 
chapters. A glance at the history of medizval art, chiefly as 
leaving its records in this country, hasty as it must necessarily 
be, may illustrate some of the laws, as yet undetermined, which 
have dictated the revolutions of habit and regulated the develop- 
ment of art. 

The objects of fine art productions, as distinguished from 
mechanical and industrial manufactures, may be ranked under 
the six classes of painting, sculpture, architecture, metallurgy, 
needlework, and pottery. The antiquity of these arts, and 
their respective advance from the humblest industrial stage to 
the highest decorative beauty, may be regarded as almost, if 
not altogether, inverse to the order in which we have received 
them. Fragments. of pottery have been found in positions 
which, unless some error has occurred in the investigation, 
appear to carry back the date of their production to a period of 
almost fabulous remoteness. We have signed ceramic work in 
the bricks of Nabonadius, of Nebuchadnezzar, and of Uruk, 
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King of Larissa, of from two thousand to four thousand years 
old. The use of the needle—to say nothing of the venerable 
phrase, ‘ They sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
‘aprons —is referred to the times of the earliest human relics, 
not by any remnant of textile fabric, but by the existence of 
the implement itself, rudely fashioned out of horn and bone. 
The smelting and, consequently, the forging of iron are inven- 
tions of a date comparatively modern in the archzologic series. 
But the smith, if so we distinctively call the ironworker, was 
— by the coppersmith; and that pre-historic workman 
ollowed those who wrought in virgin silver, or, at all events, 
in native gold. Instruments of stone and of flint are more 
ancient than any metallic relics yet discovered, and the latter 
material was used for surgical purposes down to the time of the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. The craft of the smith only 
yields in its claims to antiquity to that of the potter, before he 
used the wheel, and of the needlewoman, before she had a metal 
needle. 

Architecture is referred to a remote period, by those Egyptian 
temples and tombs, as to the date of which we are yearly 
acquiring more positive information. Of the high antiquity 
of our own remains of circular buildings in wrought stone, we 
spoke in a recent number.* 

A writer in a contemporary journal, whose pen can hardly 
be mistaken, has returned to the subject since the publication 
of our article on ‘ Pre-historic Britain,’ and has, not reasoned 
for, but adhered to, the untenable theory that the greatest 
works of British antiquity were executed during the time of 
the lowest recorded depression of the British people. As, how- 
ever, he has failed even to refer to the geological difficulty 
involved in his fanciful hypothesis, or to the evidence we 
adduced of the successive prevalence of the stone-building and 
the earth-building tribes, it is unnecessary here either to qualify 
or to enforce any of our previous remarks. 

Sculpture, in its severest forms, is almost coeval with archi- 
tecture, as far as we have yet read the Egyptian records. In 
its noblest phase it culminated with the human intellect itself, 
at the time when the attempt, always so dear to the imaginative 
mind, to rule mankind by the aristocracy of intellect came to 
such fatal issue in ‘the eye of Greece.’ With the renaissance 
this grand art sprang again into vigorous life. Most of our 
existing remains of early sculpture in this country exist either 
in portions of mere architectural decoration—at times very free 
and forcible—at times extremely grotesque—in sepuichral 


* British Quarterly Review, October, 1869, 
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monuments, in themselves quasi-architectural, or in the series 
of coins and medals from the time of the Saxon kings. 

We possess, however, in that metropolitan sanctuary which 
has been well termed ‘the holiest of our holy places,’ a fine 
and most instructive series of bronze monumental figures, to 
which it is the more requisite to call attention from the slight 
and perfunctory manner in which examples of English art are 

over by the German and French compilers of histories 
and handbooks of art. The effigies of the restorer, or second 
founder, of Westminster Abbey, Ring Henry III., who died in 
1272, repose on a double coffer, or altar-shaped tomb, in the 
centre of the north side of the chapel of the Confessor. The 
crowned figure is perfect, and the gilt bronze displays the 
features, the robes, and the hands, uninjured by the lapse of 
six hundred years. The cushion, or animal, which supported 
the feet, is gone. The canopy, with its buttresses, is also want- 
ing. The ceiling over the tomb, once richly gilded and painted, 
is reduced to a few old boards. The precious mosaic is stripped 
from the upper coffer. The marble and serpentine slabs that 
encrust the lower part of the tomb are in better preservation. 
The height of the tomb, and the consequent difficulty of observ- 
ing the statue, may have tended to the preservation of this 
noble bronze. 

Eighteen years after the death of her royal father-in-law, the 
remains of Eleanor of Castile, the chére reine of Edward L., 
were laid to rest in the Abbey. The bronze effigy of Queen 
Eleanor is one of the noblest pieces of monumental sculpture 
in existence. The calm, placid, regular features, the delicate 
execution of her hands, the pillow beneath her head, chased 
and diapered with the arms of Castile and of Leon, the flowing 
hair, the great fleur-de-lis, unarched crown, the large size of 
the single slab of bronze that supports the figure, are all 
evidence of a very high state of perfection in the art of sculpture 
in bronze. 

The figure of Aymer de Valence, Count of Pembroke, who 
died in 1296, is a specimen of an altogether different style of 
treatment. of bronze monumental portraiture. The face and 
hands of this figure alone are cast; the armour is bui/t together, 
of hammered work, fitted to the more solid portions of the 
effigy. fPilfering has done its worst on this fine monument : 
the jewelled coronet that surrounded the helmet, and many of 
the enamelled plates that covered the wooden slab supporting 
the effigy, having disappeared. The modelling of the figure is 
far inferior to that of the earlier royal monuments; but the 
chief beauty of this tomb is the enamel of the pillow and of the 
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shield. The workman has disregarded the heraldic authority 
for the latter, having inserted twenty-eight bars of alternate 
silver and azure, and ‘nineteen martlets, gules, in orle,’ 
which are double the number of the divisions and charges of 
the true blazon ; but the work is as fresh as if wrought within 
the present century. It is a great triumph of the enameller, if 
but a poor production of the sculptor. 

Space fails us to supply the hiatus in the pages of Liibke 
and of La Croix for the rest of the Westminster monuments, 
to say nothing of those in the Temple Church, at Warwick, at 
Worcester, at Windsor, and elsewhere. The solemn tomb of 
Edward I. is unadorned by sculpture. The bronze effigy of 
Edward III. is far more archaic in its aspect than are the royal 
figures of the preceding century. The pillow has been stolen 
from beneath the head, which gives a most painful expression - 
to the figure. The effigy of Richard II. has resisted time and 
violence better than the decayed tabernacle work of the stone 
tomb, or the buttresses, canopy, and cushion, that once protected 
the figure. Remains of a painted ceiling over this tomb, dis- 
playing one enthroned figure between two others, each distin- 
guished by a nimbus, are yet to be traced. The effigy of the 
martial Henry V. was, unfortunately for us, plated with silver. 
A headless wooden torso is all that now remains, to shame 
the descendants of those ‘who fought with him upon St. 
Crispin’s Day.’ From this venerable but unsightly relic we - 
pass at once to the exquisite work of Torrogiano, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century—to the gates of Henry VII.’s 
chapel; the grille surrounding the tomb, and the admirable 
figure of the king, of his queen, Elizabeth of York, and of 
Margaret of Richmond, the mother of the sovereign, which 
have lately been so carefully cleaned under the loving care of 
the learned historian of the Abbey. 

Evidence of the antiquity of painting, not the mixture of 
colour and of relief with which we are familiar in the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, but of the artistic management of 
colours, used by means of a drying medium, spread (in this 
instance) on slate, has very recently been discovered, which 
carries back the use of the brush, in what we may call easel 

ictures, to the time in whick the fictile vases of Etruria, 
a Grecia, and Greece were so exquisitely adorned by the 


painter. In our own country, however, we search in vain for 

ancient paintings. By far the earliest examples of pictorial 

design now extant in England are to be found in those pre- 

cious relics of glass mosaic, or window jewellery, to which we 

shall presently refer. The present surveyor of her Majesty’s 
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pictures, and Inspector-General for Art, himself a painter, a 
royal academician, and not only a man of gentle manners and 
of refined taste, but one who uses the pen with no less felicity 
than the brush, has done good service by bringing the informa- 
tion which he has been able to glean as to the history of art in 
this country systematically before the public, in his ‘Century 
of Painters.’ 

‘Of the art of the painter, the sculptor, the architect, and 
‘the ornamental designer, as practised in this country,’ says 
Mr. Redgrave, ‘a history, or even a record, has to this time 
‘ remained unwritten—a history which should trace the circum- 
‘ stances of their birth and struggling growth, of their nation- 
‘ ality, of their moral and social value, and of their influence in 
‘the improvement and extension of the manufactures of our 
‘country. Very few pictures of any kind painted prior to the 
‘reign of Henry VII. are now in existence in this country. 
‘ The few which can be identified are mostly portraits, and have 
‘been preserved in the royal palaces, the mansions of the 
‘ nobility, and in our colleges and corporate halls; and these 
‘relics have, unhappily, been so restored and renovated, that 
‘very little of the original work can now be distinguished. 
‘ The portrait of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey, which in 
‘ its original state would have been of very curious interest, is 
‘said by Dallaway “to have been most injudiciously restored, or, 
‘ in fact, painted over again, about a century ago.”’’ 

The designs of the architect, although the material in which 
they have been executed in Western Europe is not such as to 
resist the work of time with the invincible durability of the 
granites of Egypt, yet form the plainest and most distinct record 
of the progress of art in England. We are able, indeed, from 
a comparative study of various edifices throughout the island, 
the dates of which can be determined with various degrees of 
precision, to trace the development of the structural idea, and 
to understand how the constant skill of the builder, informed, 
from the very first, with no contemptible amount of statical 
science, and applied to the solution of a series of problems, 
under the unfailing stimulus of a desire to excel his prede- 
cessors, has wrought out the successive phases of round, pointed, 
and linear architecture. 

The buildings of our Saxon ancestors were principally con- 
structed of wood. From this fact it followed that the trabeate, 
or carpenter-like style of structure, was that which they dis- 
played. It also followed that they have left but few relics to 
tell their story. Saxon work in stone is, indeed, here and there 
to be found. The most notable and accessible example, the work 
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of the Confessor in the Pyx Chapel, and relics of the basement 
of the great Abbey buildings of Westminster, dates late in the 
eleventh century, and bears marks of the influence of Norman 
taste at the court of the Saxon king. The bases of the 
columns of the apse of the Church of the Confessor, lately dis- 
covered beneath the floor of the Abbey, would, indeed, but for 
the undeniable evidence of their position, have been referred to 
a date long posterior to the Conquest. 

The vaults of King Edward’s Church and palace, the round- 
headed windows, doors and arcades of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, had a southern origin. The idea of that form of 

‘structure is Roman. The barrel vault—semicircular, segmental, 
or stilted—is Italian in its birth-place. It is the predecessor of 
every kind of arch used among us. Applied to cover a circular 
or octagonal building, it soars into the cupola; although the 
free adoption of this graceful form of vaulting is traced ordi- 
narily to a Byzantine source. But the moment the plan of a 
building became anything but a simple parallelogram, struc- 
tural questions arose as to the mode of treating a roof that was 
anything more than a flat ceiling. When the cruciform plan 
was introduced as the symbolic representation of the salvation 
which the Church promised to her worshippers, the problem 
became one of some complication. To increase the area of the 
nave, arcaded aisles were a natural expedient. At the meeting 
of nave, transept, and choir, it became necessary to have some- 
thing more than the mere blank and unseemly curve formed by 
the intersection of vaults at right angles to one another. It 
became convenient, or was thought imposing, to vary the height 
of the different portions, and thus the adoption of the cruciform 
plan led to the modification of the simple vault. Pilasters were 
added to piers, and a rib of additional thickness of material 
sprang from the pilaster. With increasing power over material, 
the result of experience, came increasing delicacy of touch. 
The additional layer, at first only a kind of patch, shrank into 
a thin architectural rib, The artistic capabilities of this new 
structural feature rapidly became apparent. Ribs were used to 
define first the edge of the semicircular arch, then the groins 
where two vaults intersected, then the re-entering angles; 
finally, they were thrown diagonally, and as distinct systems, 
from point to point of support, and the original plain vault 
receded into a set of panels or cross-arches, which not only were 
defined by, but actually sprang from, the ribs. 

Very early in this development of the principle of this rib, 
a perception of the beauty and grace of intersecting arches 
dawned upon the northern builder. An intersecting arcade is 
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almost the first idea of arcuated ornament that suggests itself to 
the mind. It is as old as the first problem of Euclid, or as the 
compass itself. But in a row of round arches, constantly inter- 
secting with a second row springing from intermediate pillars, 
we find the genesis of the pointed arch. The triangular form 
prevalent in the thirteenth century is the first geometrical out- 
come of the doubled or halved semicircular arcade. With 
increase in radius of the ascending arch, the idea of leaving out 
the portion above the intersection naturally arose. The new, 
graceful, eminently symbolic effect of the soaring, pointed, 
unreturning rib, was at once seized upon by the imagination of 
the architects of the early English period. Stilted arches, 
lancet arches, various forms of lofty spire-like constructions, 
were adopted; and it was not until the mind had revelled in the 
composition of more aérial forms of arch, that the equilateral 
triangle was fixed on as the normal outline. 

Structural reasons, proper to a northern climate, had a power- 
ful influence in driving out the round arch in England as soon 
as the pointed arch was once introduced into practice. The 
former involves a flat roof, or, at least, a roof of which the 
central part is more or less flat. This shape is highly objection- 
able in countries subject to heavy falls of snow. The pointed 
arch, on the other hand, is the natural support of the gabled 
roof, or of the inclined shed roof, for a lateral part of the build- 
ing. Thus, from what we may call the exigencies of the draw- 
ing-board on the one hand, and from those of climate on the 
other, the pointed arch became rapidly accepted as the normal 
English style. The architect sported with its graceful ascending 
curve, and leapt up from the very ridge of his roof with the 
exultation of a heaven-piercing spire. These aérial Christian 
obelisks are the least earthy products of the terrestrial labour of 
man. Unable to arch his sanctuaries with a living lace-work, 
like that of an avenue of beech, he has yet pointed to the 
eternal home, and signalized the hope of his creed by a form 
which vies in grace with the tapering steeple of the pine tree. 

The outline of structural form having thus attained the ne plus 
ultra of excellence, the desire for improvement could only be 
gratified in the direction of ornament. The blank spaces between 
intersecting arches were pierced au jour. This was the plate- 
tracing, or earliest form of perforation for the sake of enrich- 
ment. The perforations were successively enlarged or multi- 
plied ; the plate form disappeared. The mullions of the windows, 
themselves only fairy-like columns that supported slender ribs, 
ran over, when their work of support was done, to seek the 
limiting arch, twisted into branches, and broke out into a 
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foliation that borrowed its luxuriance from those of Nature her- 
self. In France this wealth of ornament degenerated into 
caricature, when what is called the Flamboyant grew out of the 
Rayonnant Gothic. In England the transformation was effected 
under different influences. 

When the decorated style of pointed architecture had attained 
its utmost richness, it betrayed a particular weakness. There 
was a portion of the building which weighed down with a com- 
parative dead blankness the exquisite delicacy of the tracery. 
At the end of the nave, or of the choir, indeed, it was possible so 
to fill the entire space by the delicate ramifications and the 
gorgeous hues of one magnificent window, that the lofty vaults 
of the roof and the soaring shafts of the columns should serve 
only as a sort of protective framework to the glories of the Creed, 
or the tree of Jesse, glowing in the cunningly set jewellery of 
painted glass. But along the outer walls, or the cleresto 
range of nave, and choir, and transept, that difficulty inherent 
in the form of the arcade, the desire to obviate which first led 
to the pointed arch form, was persistent. The heavy part of the 
building was found to be in the spandrils. Enrich them with 
diaper, or sink them into canopied niches, adorn them as you 
would, the contrast of solid wall to perforated lights grieved 
the artist by a certain inconsistency. The more graceful, 
ornate, perfect the window, the more aérial the range of 
jewelled lights, the more did the architect find it hard to 
deal with the blank effect of the spandril. 

The mode of avoiding this blemish in the most beautiful 
group of forms that has yet been produced by any Teutonic art, 
led to the downfall of the Gothic style. Disgusted with the 
obstinacy of the spandril, instead of accepting and utilizing it, 
and piercing it with independent perforations, the architect 
resolved to suppress it. To obviate the descent of the blank 
triangle between the graceful curves of his arches, he ran up 
jamb and mullion, flattened the arch of each aperture, and thus 
converted the whole wall into one gorgeous and luminous 
screen. Thus the perpendicular line became the normal charac- 
teristic of the style. The pursuit of the utmost splendour in the 
effect of transmitted light, involved the sacrifice of the most 
elegant of the structural forms. The passion for this style of 
ornamentation threw a web of panelling over the entire building. 
Within and without the whole structure was made to resemble 
a framework of stone; shafts and ribs, mullions and transoms, 
replaced the solidity of the wall. Even when glass was not in- 
serted, the face of the wall was recessed to a second plane, which, 
like the coloured plane of the windows, was half hidden by 
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a net-work of stone. In the roof the same process was carried 
on, with more full success as to the unrivalled richness of its 
effect, as the flattened groins and ribs, seen from below, did not 
suffer, as did the four-centred arches, from loss of symmetry and 
of flow. But even amid the richness of the roof is to be detected 
a certain mark of decadence of art. Structure was falsified. 
The pendants that give such shadow to the embroidered vault- 
ing of the chapel of Henry VII., are architectural lies. They 
add to the weight of that portion of the structure which should 
be, and should appear to be, as light as is consistent with 
durability. They excite the sense of wonder in the beholder ; 
but that wonder, if the beholder be a mechanic, is in itself 
a form of condemnation. 

If we are correct in the above views, it is clear that the 
development and the transformation of architectural style in this 
country, from the plain vault, such as we see sheltering the 
papal Douaniers at Civita Vecchia at the present day, to the 
square, flat-arched, stone carpentry of the late perpendicular, 
has followed as natural a course as the working out of a series 
of designs by an artist of genius and of perseverance ; or as the 
gradual increase in specialization of function and in complica- 
tion of organization, that may be observed by following up the 
history of any family of fossil mollusca or crustacea. We may 
fail to understand the presence of one form, or the absence of 
another. We have not, it imay well be, before us, the whole 
of the great series. Yet on each specimen in our hands we 
can trace, in spite of the imperfection of the record, the gradual 
unfolding of design, the successive application of new expe- 
dients to meet new wants; and the existence of an order in 
’ which no element can bear to be omitted, or even to be 
transposed. 

If we turn from the contemplation of architectural develop- 
ment, through the successive stages of the Saxon, the Norman, 
the early English, the decorated, and the perpendicular 
styles, to the subject of the most important and durable kind of 
dress, the armour of knights and nobles, we shall find materials 
for independent but concurrent analysis. The true history of 
knights’ armour, indeed, commences but little earlier than that 
of the pointed style of architecture. The soldiers who landed at 
Hastings wore leather surcoats, on to which, scales or steel rings 
were fixed as a protection. In the great seal of William L., 
the conqueror is represented on horseback, clothed in a scaled 
tunic, reaching from the neck to half way down the thighs. 
Henry Beauclere wears a longer tunic, reaching to the under 
side of the knee and rising round the throat. It is covered with 
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round plates about the size of a crown piece. With Henry II. 
the surcoat has become still longer and looser, and rises in a 
hood over the head, surmounted by a conical steel cap. The 
circular metallic plaques are smaller than in the preceding 
reigns. John wears a shirt of mail, the imbricated armour of 
steel rings, which was introduced into Europe by the Crusaders. 
The examples now extant of chain mail, so closely resemble 
one another as almost to defy chronological arrangement. 
Drawings exist that show that hoods and shirts of mail, similar 
to those in the Meyrick collection, and in the Tower, were worn 
in Japan in the thirteenth century. On the great seal of King 
Henry III. the legs of the sovereign are clad in mail. A 
barred, or rather perforated cylindrical helmet covers the head, 
being retained in its place over the mail hood by its weight 
alone. A surcoat of some textile fabric, cut to the knee in front, 
but falling to the heels behind, covers the close-fitting body 
armour. The mail appears to be diagonally ribbed. 

The introduction of plates of steel to defend the arms and 
legs, is attributed to the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. Reign after reign plate crept over the figure, to the 
displacement of the more flexible mail. In the time of Edward 
III. the costly decoration of armour was at its highest pitch ; 
and by the date of the battle of Agincourt a complete panoply 
of plate had been formed by the art of the armourer, the 
mail remaining alone in the hauberk forming the defence of 
the lower part of the body. 

As the art of the armourer became more perfect, a twofold 
transformation was effected in the fashion of war clothing. A 
difference grew up between tilting armour, which was intended 
to resist the fair blow of the lance, and war armour, which was 
to protect the wearer from all assaults—fair and foul. The form 
assumed the characteristics of ponderous solidity, great weight, 
and curious one-sided irregularity, the left side being strength- 
ened with the pauldron and various accessory plates, and the 
right shoulder, in the later period, being left free, protected 
only by the shield or by the steel vamplate of the lance. 

The war armour was adapted to the convenience of the wearer 
by means of articulations. To such an extent was this system 
carried, that at the time when the product of the skill and art of 
the armourer received its final blow from the introduction of 
gunpowder, the flexibility of the best plate armour had become 
fully equal to that of the earliest mail. 

It is easy to seize upon the idea of the structural transforma- 
tion of armour, and to note, by such concomitant indications as 


the gradually diminishing proportions of the shield, something. 
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like a metrical scale of date. But connected with this view of 
the case is another less easy to analyze. The shifting whims of 
the fashions of the day were stereotyped in the outlines of the 
garb of war. The splendour of the decorated architecture was 
reflected by that of the armour of the time of Edward III. 
The panelled and inlaid adornment of perpendicular building 
found its counterpart in the fluted armour of the time of 
Henry VII. Later, the very slashes and puffs of the dress 
were simulated in steel and in gilding; and fashions, for which 
it is hard, or even impossible to trace any structural cause, 
have been stereotyped to our time in the ornamented suits of 
plate yet preserved in the museums of Europe. 

One of the most curious instances of apparently inexplicable 
caprice in fashion is to be found in the form of the shoe. From 
the date of the introduction of mail, the toes were sharply 
pointed. By degrees they attained unusual proportions, until 
the long peaks had to be actually supported by chains from the 
knees. 

With Henry IV., a new fashion was introduced. The solleret 
was made small, and fitting the foot, much like an ordinary boot 
of the present time. This new mode was as transient as it was 
sudden in its introduction. The toes became again as long, or 
longer than even in the reign of Henry V. This peculiarity of 
form was maintained till the reign of eny VII., when it was 
succeeded by that of not a round, but a broad-toed boot, the fore 
ES of which, in some cases, turned outward, almost like the 

ead of a hammer. We are not aware that any explanation 
has hitherto been offered of a fashion which, without explana- 
tion of its origin, seems so absurd as to be barely credible. The 
difficulty, however, disappears on closer investigation. 

The knight, in the days of chivalry, was essentially a horse- 
man, a chevalier. The aim set before the well-born squire was 
the worthy winning of his spurs. Armoury in those days, like 
uniform at present, was full dress, and the civil costume formed 
itself upon the prevailing military fashion. Therefore, the 
parent of the long-toed shoe must have been the long-toed 
solleret. 

Now, it must have been a matter of no little difficulty to keep 
the stirrup with a small, round-toed, slippery shoe, like that 
introduced in the time of Henry IV. The slightest start or 
stumble of the horse might cause his rider to lose the stirrup, 
and consequently, perhaps, his seat. When the attention was 
fixed upon the incidents of the joust, the firm seat, the 
advanced posture, the poising and aiming of the lance, the 
mode of receiving the thrust of the opponent on the shield or 
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pauldron, the additional care which it was necessary to bestow 
upon the retention of the stirrups, added to the evil chances of the 
encounter. A boot that, while allowing full play to the foot and 
to the limb, would retain hold of the stirrup without difficulty, 
was a desideratum. This want was supplied by the long-pointed 
solleret. Hanging somewhat downward, it held the stirrup as 
with a claw. Instead of the loss of the stirrup involving the 
loss of the saddle, a horseman must have been knocked bodily 
over before the point of his long boot left the stirrups. His seat 
was thus rendered far more secure, and the perils of those slight 
incidents which might lead to such humiliating results were 
reduced to a minimum. The hammer-headed solleret, which 
succeeded the pointed one, was not less distinctly adapted to 
retain a hold of the stirrup. It might give rise to the danger, 
less obvious in the former case, of dragging the knight if he 
were actually unhorsed ; but the stability which it was calcu- 
lated to give to the seat, in any other case, was even greater than 
that due to the flexible claw. 

We may thus trace in the history of armour the double 
current of rational and irrational fashion running in a blended 
stream. On the one hand, the increase in the violence of attack, 
and the introduction of new forms of offensive weapons, stimu- 
lated this art of the armourer. His skill responded to the 
appeal. Well adjusted, articulated, forged work replaced the 
rude pliancy of chain mail. The safety and the convenience 
of the knight were equally regarded by the armour-smith. 
Helmets of almost every form were tried for the twofold 
purpose of protecting the face, and of allowing freedom of 
vision and of breath. At length the solid pauldron of the 
tilting armour increased the weight of the suit to something 
like a hundred weight, a burden intolerable on foot, and toler- 
able only for a short time by the aid of the strongest horse. 
War armour, or dress armour, on the other hand, became 
articulated like the tail of a lobster, and sheltered the hands, the 
feet, and other moveable parts of the body, with a hard but yet 
delicate skin, not thicker than cardboard; a good defence against 
an actual blow, but one which required the aid of the sword, as 
a fencing weapon, to ward off a heavy blow given with the full 
force of a man. 

Closely connected with the history of defensive armour, is the 
study of heraldry. The positive historic researches of our time 
have led to the relegation to the province of fable, or at least 
of legend, of much that is gravely recorded by the early French 
writers, such as Favyn, Pére Anselme, and others, as to the 
great antiquity of the gentle science. The lilies of France, 
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indicated prophetically by the words of Christ himself—nec 
laborant, neque nent, they neither toil nor spin—are said by the 
former writer to have been brought, with the Sainte Ampoule, 
containing the holy oil of consecration, from heaven by an 
angel, on the occasion of the baptism of Clovis. The different 
bearings of the ancestors of Charles Martel, of Pepin le Bref, 
of Charlemagne, of the earlier Merovignian kings of Austrasia, 
Soissons, and Orleans, are all distinctly blazoned in the Thedtre 
@honneur. The longest male line in France, that of the De 
Montmorenci, extinct only in 1862, except in the branch of the 
Duc de Beaumont, has borne sixteen eaglets since 1214. It 
claims to have borne four of their charges since 978, and then 
to have added them to the original red cross on golden ground, 
assumed, with the Christian faith, by the ‘ first Christian Baron,’ 
in 497. 

With whatever scepticism the writers of a country of which 
the records may be said to commence with Doomsday Book may 
regard these ancient claims to armorial descent, it is a remarkable 
and unexplained fact that heraldic bearings, when they first 
became known to us, had already assumed that definite con- 
ventional system which has ever since remained unaltered. It 
is not the fact that minor bearings, such as animals and other 
natural objects, which might first have been assumed as badges 
or cognizances, form the oldest coat armour. On the contrary, 
the appearance of these objects is for the most part a sign of 
comparatively modern date. The honourable ordinaries, and 
the simple divisions of the shield according to the heraldic lines, 
mark the most ancient coats. Some are even yet more simple, 
as the ancient arms of Albret, ‘gules pleine,’ a plain red shield, 
a memorial of a battle from which the ancestors of that royal 
house issued, covered from plume to spur with blood, or those 
of Bretagne, an ermine escutcheon, with the noble motto Malo 
mori quam fedari. The use of heraldic bearings in the first 
crusade is unquestionable. In Vaisette’s history of Languedoc, 
will be found ample evidence on that subject; and the cross of 
Toulouse, with its twelve silver apples, is mentioned as borne by 
Adhemar, Vicomte de Lombes, impaled with the lilies of 
France, in 1060. 

But whatever the antiquity, or the origin, of heraldic blazonry, 
the coat of arms assumed a new value when the face of the 
knight became hidden by the bars of the helmet. Thus, on the 
great seal of the Conqueror and his sons, on one side of which 
these princes are represented armed and mounted, we see only 
the inside of the shield, which is worn on the left arm; a clear 
proof that the engraver of these seals did not attach the im- 
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rtance to the blazonry on the shield—if such there were—that 
it afterwards assumed. John bears the three lions on his shield. 
Henry III., in a barred helmet, displays the royal arms yet 
more distinctly ; and from this time, down to the disuse of 
armour, the functions of the herald were no less important than 
they were held to be dignified. 

We have here an example of an international art which, 
appearing before us for the first time in its full maturity, 
retained an unimpaired dignity and an unchanged language, 
until the reappearance of the face of the soldier from beneath 
the vizor of his helmet rendered it no longer necessary to 
identify a nobleman by his coat armour. In different countries 
of Europe, indeed, natural differences arose in what may be 
called the tone of heraldry. Italian bearings are for the most 
part artificial, paltry, and complex. German bearings are 
multiple, and adorned by crests often of tremendous size. In 
France alone, the rule that the head of the family bears the 
ancient arms, without difference or quartering, and that the 
junior branches bear the quarters to which they might be 
entitled, prevailed. The pennon, indeed, displayed all the 
alliances of a noble house; but the retention of a simple coat 
by the head of the line imparts a special dignity to the French 
blazon. Except in the shape of the shield, and the more or less 
flamboyant manner in which helmets, crests, martlets, tenants, 
supporters, and scrolls, have been depicted by the taste of the 
day, heraldry may be said to have remained unaltered from the 
date of Magna Charta tg that of the battle of Naseby. An art 
which many people now-a-days consider to be a part of the 
business of the coachbuilder, has shown itself more firm in its 
resistance to decay than any other which it is easy to mention. 
We first become acquainted with heraldry in its full vigour, and, 
though falling into disuse, it has given no sign of decay ; except 
in the freedom with which false and unmeaning arms may now 
be assumed by anyone at will, and in the attempt made by the 
first Napoleon to ticket the dukes and counts of his ephemeral 
creation, like so many hackney coachmen, on the face of the 
armorial bearings invented for their glorification. 

To many persons of sensitive temperament and of refined 
taste, one of the chief pleasures of existence is derived from the 
ministry of flowers. The love of these living gems may be 
thought to be a native instinct of mankind. Humboldt tells us 
how the Indian women adorn their dark hair with the scented 
blossoms of their woods. From the time of the earliest records 
traced upon stone, flowers have been regarded as symbols of 
divine attributes, or as fit adornments of worship. Differing 
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from, indeed diametrically opposed in their beauty to, the fragile 
texture and fleeting colours of flowers, the various families of 
gems, especially those which are translucent, have excited, in 
some minds, a passion somewhat similar to that entertained for 
flowers. What the sparkle and the play of well-assorted 
jewels may be to the few, the worker in window jewellery offers 
to the many. The noblest embodiments of architectural genius 
have often enhanced their beauty, or drawn their chief charm 
from the ruby glow and purple flush of ‘storied windows, richly 
‘ dight.’ 

Painting on glass, or, more properly speaking, the art of 
producing painted and stained glass windows, is a branch of 
design that possesses peculiar charms for the artist, no less than 
for the archxologist. We can trace the history of this fascina- 
ting art, by means of examples in our own country, from the 
Norman geometrical designs and quaint portraitures of the 
twelfth century, to the brilliant cingue cento work, in which it is 
considered that the highest perfection of glass painting has 
been attained. In glass, moreover, as in architecture, the period 
of the most elaborate ornamentation has been followed by a 
night as gloomy as that which succeeded the irruption of the 
barbaric hordes into Southern Europe, as far at least as taste is 
concerned. The secret of the ruby tint was lost. The colours 
employed, in the rare cases where they were required, were poor 
and dull; and the miserable stained glass of the worst period of 
modern history can only be regarded as appropriate to the 
square and shapeless windows in which it is not unfitly inserted. 
One of the noblest of arts—an art which, in times when such 
matters were important, could be practised without derogation 
from their dignity by the noble and the gentle—became almost 
entirely lost, in theory as well as in practice, among the descend- 
ants of the early masters of the craft. 

The advance in power and brilliancy of execution, which may 
be traced from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, is not with- 
out some countervailing disadvantages. In England, stained 
windows, as far as relics exist, may be said to have originated 
not earlier than the Conquest. Canterbury, York, and Lincoln 
cathedrals, and the church of Brabourne, in Kent, contain 
Norman glass of the twelfth century, representing figures of 
kings, prophets, saints, and ecclesiastics, as well as geometrical 
patterns, and stiff, stalkless foliage. The early letters of our 
stained glass alphabet are thus both rare and comparatively 
modern, although the history of the art itself reaches to a more 
remote antiquity; this method of at once illuminating and 
adorning the temples of Christian worship being known to the 
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artists of the time of Charlemagne, in France, and in Italy to 
those of the reign of Justinian. With the thirteenth century, 
examples of stained glass, though still rare, become somewhat 
more accessible. The early English glass is thicker than that 
subsequently used, and the effect of the windows formed of this 
material is very rich and solemn. The spectator is hardly aware 
that his eyes are affected by transmitted rays. He sees a 
display of gorgeous colour, visible by its own light, which seems 
to emanate from a self-luminous surface. The ruby glass of 
this period emulates the pure depth of hue of the gem from 
which it is appropriately named. It is somewhat streaky when 
seen in large pieces, but unrivalled in its tint and glow. The 
blue is of a pure sapphire hue. The yellow is of a greenish 
tone ; the white rather tinted with blue. Each separate colour 
is surrounded by a lead, which adds much to the grandeur of 
the effect. The windows are, in fact, transparent mosaic work. 

In the earliest work in glass all the material used is what is 
called ‘ pot metal,’ in which the colouring matter is mixed up 
with the molten mass. The streaky mode, in which the red 
colouring matter permeated the metal, was gradually taken 
advantage of by the glass worker; and in the later ruby glass 
the colouring matter was reduced to a thin plate, on the surtace, 
or between two layers, of colourless glass. Patterns were pro- 
duced by grinding off portions of this ruby surface. About the 
year 1300 the mode of giving a yellow stain, either to white or 
to coloured glass, was discovered, and the lemon-like tint thus 
given still remains the most manageable colouring at the com- 
mand of the artist. The yellow stain thus fixes the date of a 
window as not earlier than the fourteenth century ; the abrading 
of the surface, or the stippling of the shading, brings down the 
age to the fifteenth century. Enamel colours, of metallic nature, 
painted on the surface of glass, and subsequently burnt in, were 
introduced after the middle of the sixteenth century, and the 
use of the diamond in cutting the glass is not earlier than the 
seventeenth century. After this time the leads employed are 
thicker and more clumsy, the colours, several of which are often 
burned on one piece of glass, become thick and dark ; the reds 
are tinged with yellow, and the ruby tint, the great glory of the 
glass painter, having been absolutely lost, was not re-produced 
until the year 1830. 

As the early English architecture, towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, began to pass into the form appropriately 
styled decorated, the adornment of the stained windows under- 
went a corresponding change. The figures introduced into the 
earlier windows are tall, stitf, and heavily outlined ; the flesh is 
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‘pink or deep salmon-coloured ; the shadows are thrown in with 
a shade known by the name of smear. The foliage is conven- 
tional and unnatural, like that of the decorative sculpture of the 
a with short stalks. The designs are often relieved by a 

ld, coarse hatching of the ground. Short robes are worn by 
the figures, which look almost as if inclosed in sheaths. The 
mitre of ecclesiastical personages is flat and triangular, and 
the crozier of the bishop is a mere shepherd’s crook. 

In decorated glass, the figures, though still severe, are more 
correctly drawn, and draped in flowing robes, often confined 
round the waist with a girdle, and enveloping the feet. The 
flesh is light pink or white; the lemon tint of the yellow 
stain replaces the deeper yellow of the pot metal. The foliage is 
more natural and flowing ; scrolls of foliage are often introduced, 
running over pattern windows of white glass. The cross-hatched 
grounds are replaced by diapers. Coloured geometrical bands 
are often introduced. The Lombardic capitals, which look 
like Roman capitals run to seed, which were used in the 
earlier windows, are replaced by black letter about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Heraldry is introduced with in- 
creasing frequency, the shields still retaining the sub-triangular 
or ‘heater shape’ outline. Large single figures, each enshrined 
under a tall and crocketed canopy, frequently occur, and the 
lower or middle lights of a large window are often filled by 
rows or belts of these canopied figures. The heraldic bearings 
give evidence of the extinction of old families, and the falling of 
estates to the spindle, by the introduction of quarterings, four 
of which are not unusual. The blue glass is lighter in colour 
than in the older and thicker work; the red is less streaky. 
The entire mass of the window has assumed a less substantial 
appearance ; the draughtsmanship has a freer touch, the figures 
seem to sway towards the spectator, resting on one leg, in 
order to give the idea of motion. The golden yellow, as before 
remarked, has vanished, and neither lilac nor green is any 
longer common. The episcopal staff has grown into an elabo- 
rate crozier, often composed of an elegant scroll of leaves. A 
narrow strip of plain glass is often found close to the stone work 
of the windows. 

The perpendicular window, originating about a.v. 1380, is 
marked by the predominance of white and yellow stained glass. 
The foliage has a flat conventional treatment, though drawn 
with great delicacy of touch. The true mosaic character of 
windowed jewellery begins to disappear, and ‘pot metal’ is 
confined to the ground or to the figure. The introduction of 
stipple shading adds to the refinement of the work, at the expense 
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of its power. The white glass is in the earlier examples cold 
and bluish; in the time of Edward IV. it assumes a yellowish 
tint. The red glass, though more homogeneous than before, 
has a scarlet shade. It is often abraded for the sake of pattern. 
The blue is light, and tending towards purple; the purples and 
pinks are fine. 

Landscape, in perpendicular windows, is more picturesquely 
treated than in the earlier styles. Heraldry has assumed im- 
posing properties. In the time of Henry VI. every form of 
shield makes its appearance, together with helmets, mantlings, 
and crests. The further consolidation of territorial property is 
shown by the increased number of quarterings. The figures are 
tall and narrow, their flesh is white, their drapery often disposed 
in grand folds, the mantle assumes ampler dimensions, the robes 
of ecclesiastics are more ornamented, the canopies become larger 
and more elaborate, the episcopal crozier often displays a mimic 
shrine upon its head. Great attention is paid to the concealment 
of the lead lines, either by confining them to the outlines of the 
design, or by carrying them behind the saddle bars, which are 
sometimes curved. Thus the glass used, although in larger 
pieces than those of the early English period, is generally 
smaller than is to be found in decorated windows. Round glass 
now makes its appearance. The inscriptions are in black letter ; 
the initial capitals, whether Gothic or Lombardic, being almost 
always black. 

The cingue cento glass, dating from 1500 to 1550, and thus 
contemporary for some thirty years with the perpendicular 
style, is held to mark the golden age of glass painting. The 
art had then attained its highest pictorial excellence; the 
drawing was most perfect; the transparency and brilliancy of 
the glass was carried to the utmost pitch. The solemn grandeur 
of the earlier windows was replaced by a fairy-like sparkle, 
better suited for the gaiety of a palace than for the worship of 
achurch. The rule of making each light independent as to its 
pattern, was frequently broken, and large compositions are cut 
up by the muliions of the windows, as if a scene which was 
occurring without, had been regarded from within the building. 

About 1550,the use of enamel colours was introduced, and the 
decline and debasement of glass painting rapidly followed. 
Purity of colour was lost, together with transparency and 
brilliancy, and the dark shadow of the crowned executioner and 
spoliator fell, with a permanent gloom, on the lights of hall and 
convent, of castle and of church. 

Through the varying and apparently inconsistent history, 
which we have rather indicated than traced, of the Architecture, 
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the Glass Painting, the Armour, the Monumental Sculpture, 
and the Heraldry, of the period of English history extending 
from the Conquest to the Reformation, the operation of one 
unswerving law may be distinctly perceived. It might prove 
of greater service to mankind to investigate the decline than the 
progress of art. We know, as a melancholy fact, that the 
several eras of the utmost glory attained by our human intellect, 
in poetry, in philosophy, in art—may we not add in religion P— 
have been invariably followed by a decline so disastrous, that 
the very footsteps of the Muses seem to have vanished from the 
beaten surface of earth. To art, as to the productions of nature, 
growth is a condition of life. If the living fire be kindled it 
will glow, and spread, and seek to aspire, with all the intensity 
of flame. Nor is it always by a too curious research into the 
agree of art that the genuine spirit of the artist is evinced. 

o doubt neither Homer nor Euripides had by any means so 
distinct an idea of Greek metres as that which our schoolboys 
now derive from the pages of Seale. The most accurate canon 
of the human form was laid down, and rigidly adhered to, by 
the relief sculptors of Egypt. But the effect of this reduction 
of the design of the sculptor to rule and measure, is intolerable 
sameness. Contrast the effect on Greek art, of the statue 
called the ‘Canou of Polycletus.’ The exquisite proportions 
of this figure were due, not only to the long observance by the 
artist of the most beautiful Greek free forms, but to the genius 
which could seize and immortalize one that was instantly 
regarded as typical. The Diadumenos or the Apoxyomenes of 
Polycletus could no more have been produced by the mere 
application of the rules of art, than the grand dignity of the 
countenance of Juno—no more than a nineteenth century 
schoolboy can be taught to write like Shakespeare even by the 
abundant use of Morell’s Grammar. 

To detect the seed of decay which, by its fungoid growth, 
involves the destruction of art, of social virtue, or of national 
dignity and eminence, is therefore a more important service 
than to trace the onward march of art. Now in the instances 
which we have cited, we think that it is possible to detect the 
cause of this decay; and, if we are right in this analysis, it is 
a source of danger, not to art alone, but to morals—not only to 
individual culture, but to national glory. 

We have pointed out that the desire of excellence, in its true 
sense of excelling that which has gone before, underlies all the 
progress of art, and thus all the changes of fashion, in the highest 

_sense of the term. In the structural art of the architect, we 
see this pursuit of excellence take, for a certain period, what 
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we may call a rational direction. Improvement was made, 
from year to year, in actual structure. The advance from the 
round vaulted arch to the equilateral pointed arch was a real 
progress, regarded from a statical point of view. Greater 
shelter and more stability were obtained, at the same time that 
greater grace was displayed, by a more economical and truly 
tectonic use of material. Down to the time when the bar 
tracery of the decorated style began to supersede the perforated 
plates of the early English windows, the advance of architecture 
was at once scientific and wsthetic. It was true progress— 
organic growth. 

With the lovely outburst of decorated tracery, our stonework 
broke into flower. Mullions and ribs borrowed pliancy of form 
from the graceful foliage of nature, unrolled like the crosier of 
the fern, or swelled into coronets of leaves. In a word, 
structural progress ceased—perhaps because its acme had been 
attained—and was succeeded by mere decorative ornamentation. 
It is true that this decoration was, in the first instance, inspired 
by the same purity of taste that had thrown the vaults over the 
nave of Beauvais and St. Ouen, and exhausted the powers of 
mere structural beauty. But the direction in which the artist 
was taught to look was changed, and fatally changed. Decora- 
tion became more fully the main thing taught. Decorated 
work became exaggerated into flamboyant work in France, and 
stiffened into perpendicular work in England, until the very 
instinct of construction was lost, and men came to admire such 
structural lies as the stone net-work of the roofs of the chapels 
of Henry the Seventh at Westminster, of St. George at 
Windsor, and of King’s College at Cambridge. 

When architecture had once sunk into a means of preparing 
space for decoration, her end was at hand, for it ah needed 
some sudden check to the power of lavishing wealth—such a 
check as the policy of Louis the Eleventh in France, and of the 
Tudor sovereigns in this country, gave to the _ of the great 
nobles and the splendour of the great ecclesiastics—for the 
costly ornamentation of panelling, and copper work, and chased 
and knotted brass, and sparkling many-lighted windows, to be 
rudely stopped. And what remained when stripped of orna- 
mentation ? Debased structural forms. Thus we come down 
to the national wooden architecture that we call Elizabethan, t 
the projecting, unmechanical, picturesque houses with wooden 
beams and plastered faces, and so to the blank walls with 
square holes in them, dear to such patrons of taste as George II. 

The substitution of wealth of ornament for nobility of design, 
of external for essential beauty, of the command of labour for 
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the service of genius—in a word, of the rich for the noble, is 
not confined to architecture. Our readers will see how, under 
the same influence, the stately grandeur of early glass mosaic 
was frittered away into the dazzling sparkle of cingue cento 
work, and then sunk into the dull tints of the enamellers. 
Thus the noble art of the armourer declined into that of the 
tailor in steel, and brass, and. gilding. Thus, for the majestic 
simplicity of the effigy of Eleanor of Castile, we come to the 
mercenary Virtues and lying Fame of the monuments of the 
Dukes of Buckingham and of Richmond ; and so down to the 
barbarous ruffed, and wigged, and twisted, and every way 
atrocious vulgarisms to be found in some of our churches. 

The one exception to this decay, and that only a partial 
exception, is to be found in heraldry. In this tae. symbolic 
art there was no room for eee going any more than for 
increased luxury of ornament. The bearings of the De Coucy 
or the De Polignac could be displayed as clearly on the fantastic 
shields of the time of Henry VL. as on the more ancient 
“heater” form. With the pompous habits of the Burgundian 
Court, and of the contemporaries of the Fourth Edward in this 
country, trappings spread over horse and man, andarmorial luxury 
of dress reached its acme on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. But 
blazonry was unaltered, however its representation was abused. 
In the prevalence of quartering, indeed, there lay a source of 
danger. In German heraldry this danger has proved by no 
means illusory. The number of quarters borne, for instance, by 
the house of Coburg, is so great that the original idea of the 
coat of arms is almost obliterated. French heraldry alone, by 
its noble simplicity, shows that that danger was not unavoid- 
able. Aquitaine, Normandy, Bretagne, Navarre, were added to 
the dominions of the King of France, but that sovereign never 
adopted any permanent addition to the heaven-sent lilies of 
Clovis. The coat of the Austrian Emperor, with its sixty-six 
quarterings, may be pointed to as an instance of stately pomp, 
since each quarter, except the old family coat of Hapsburg, 
represents a kingdom or a sovereign principality. The claim 
to Empire, now an empty word, was only represented by the 
eagle that bears the shield. But the eagle alone was sufficient 
for Charlemagne, or the eagle and the lilies to represent his 
distinct German and French dominions. 

In heraldry, indeed, we may trace a mute yet eloquent 

rotest as to the unpurchaseable character of noble deeds. 
he commemoration of the event that first called to the front 
rank of fame the founders of a line, and the constant admoni- 
tion to the representative of a name to represent also the 
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virtues of his forefathers, underlies the very theory of coat 
armour. In the gules and golden vair of the seigneurs of 
Chatillon, of Coucy, and of Longueville, in the bull-heads of 
the De Chabot, in the macles of the De Rohan, in the bezants 
of Aquitaine, in all grand old coats known to French history 
before the great breach made in the noblesse by the frightful 
slaughter of Agincourt, this lesson is impressively urged. The 
voice of the herald may be silenced—it is silenced when, by 
any chance, it ceases to be the voice of truth; but so long as 
it rings in its ancient tone, it proclaims the undying truth 
that there are things precious to man which wealth is impotent 
to purchase. 

t will not be expected that we should find space for exhaust- 
ive notice of the several works which, each for a distinct 
reason, we have cited at the head of the present paper. The 
attempt to form a general catalogue of books in art is one 
which demands not only the commendation, but the aid of 
all persons interested in artistic literature. The idea which 
led to this publication was, that instead of making the cata- 
logues for the Art Library and the educational and other 
scientific divisions of the South Kensington Museum dependent 
on the accidental collection of works, it would be better at once 
to form a catalogue of all those works, in the languages of all 
countries, which ought to be found in this library. Such a 
catalogue, printed once for all, would, it was thought, supersede 
the constant necessity for fresh editions, and be useful in all 
libraries. The librarians of the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, Trinity College, Dublin, the Royal Society, 
London, and some other English and foreign libraries, were 
accordingly applied to, and have supplied materials for the 
work from their several collections, in addition to those found 
in the Art Library at Kensington. The proofs have been 
published, from time to time, in Notes and Queries, and up to 
the close of 1869 upwards of 400 correspondents, from different 
parts of the world, have contributed information. 

To Mr. Redgrave’s very valuable work we have referred on 
an earlier page. 

Professor Liibke’s work is written in that broad, suggestive, 
hilosophic tone which is characteristic of the German school. 
t may be regarded rather as the philosophy of art history 

than as the history of art. To be able to range over so wide 
a field, to generalise without vagueness, and to be exact without 
becoming tedious, is to arrive at a very high quality of author- 
ship, and to this praise Professor Liibke is fairly entitled. It 
is, perhaps, a proof of the high level of his general omen 
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that we are able so readily to put the finger on one or two 
points on which his reading is not fully up to the progress of 
the day. This is most evident in the case of Japan. He 
appears not only to undervalue, but to misconceive the art 
of that unique Island Empire, to which he only incidentally 
refers as ‘essentially linked with that of the Chinese.’ The 
nearest affinity of the Japanese is considered, by the latest 
authorities on the subject, to be, both ethnologically and artisti- 
cally, with the people of Java. The idea that it is ‘in order to 
‘display as great a surface as possible of unsurpassably fine 
‘varnish that the representations are placed in one corner, 
‘without any architectural counterbalance,’ cannot be retained 
by those who observe the wonderful art with which space and 
distance, no less than life and motion, are conveyed to the mind, 
not only in the lacquered work, but in the drawings and 
paintings of the Japanese artists. In no part of the world 
can we trace the footsteps of a more thoroughly original art 
history. By methods not only unknown to, but hardly com- 
preheusible by, the European artist, the Japanese produces 
effects of the most startling force. At one time he will 
imitate nature so closely (as in the case of the representation 
of the fur of a tiger, in a painting on silk, now exhibited at 
South Kensington), as to deceive even the magnifying glass, 
and to seed the observer to have resort to the aid of some 
other sense than that of sight to discover the admirable forgery. 
At another time, by fine, broad, straight strokes, he will throw 
the force of the rainstorm over a landscape that is defined only 
by what we may call splotches—but they are splotches as full 
of genius as the rough scratches of Gainsborough’s pencil. 
The small reliefs in inlaid and coloured metal which are occa- 
sionally to be procured in this country from Japan are marked 
by a delicacy of creation, a quaint force, and a power of trans- 
mutation —like that of alchemy itself— which no European 
artist can hope to rival. Even to men familiar with the pro- 
cesses of our goldsmiths and bronzists, the method by which 
the Japanese produced such results is entirely unknown. In 
the lacquer peculiar to Japan, or, rather, the lacquers—for ten 
distinct sorts are distinguished —from the gold lacquer of 
various hues, laid on either in a flat wash or in embossed 
figures, to the red, which can be cut like wood, almost every 
— material is simulated or adorned by these preparations. 

acquer coats metal; like the enamel of Limoges, it is spread 
on porcelain and on wood. In wicker, in paper, in earthen- 
ware, in textile fabrics, the art of Japan is as advanced and as 
original as it is in works of metal and of lacquer. 
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Another point in which a great hiatus is displayed in the 
history of art is in the not only slight but erroneous notice 
given of that contribution to the general store of knowledge 
that can be drawn from the study of Hebrew antiquity. To 
say nothing of the records of the work of the brassfounder, the 
goldsmith, the jeweller, the embroiderer, the furrier, and other 
artists, more or less distinctly contained in these books (of the 
veritable antiquity of which we have a remarkable proof in the 
manuscript preserved at Nauplous, in old quasi-Phenician 
letters), the recent efforts of our own countrymen in removing 
the débris of the successive overthrows of Jerusalem have brought 
to light much which cannot judiciously be ignored in a work 
that proposes to give the history of art. It is either an affected 
or a contemptuous ignorance that says the forms of cherubs 
‘are represented in the Holy Scriptures as human bodies with 
‘four wings, two of which covered the body’ (p. 64). Again, 
such remarks as ‘ By some, indeed, the antiquity of this stone- 
‘work, twenty-eight feet in length, is denied, and the erection 
‘ of these parts is ascribed to the later building of King Herod,’ 
and the assertion (p. 297) ‘There is no longer any doubt that 
‘this grand building,’ namely, the famous Dome of the Roek, 
El-Kubbek-es-Sakrah, or Mosque of Omar, ‘may be regarded 
‘as an original early Christian work,’ show equal unacquaint- 
ance with the results of the labours of Lieut. Warren, and of 
the exhaustive toil of Count Melchior de Vogiié. 

The weakness which is betrayed on more than one or two 
occasions, on technical points, we think, must be attributed to 
the translator rather than to the author. The language, indeed, 
in which the work is clothed is flowing and not undignified 
English ; but such an expression as that of the combination of 
wedge-shaped stones into an arch, ‘ which, by the tendency of 
‘the various parts to their centre of gravity, was kept in a firm 
‘span,’ and the not unfrequently dubious and timid employ- 
ment of architectural and even of artistic terms, are probably 
not attributable to the author. Occasionally, indeed, inaccu- 
racies of rendering occur, as in the dating of the 12th dynasty 
of Egypt ‘towards the end of the third century B.C.’ (pp. 
16—20), and in the statement (p. 248), that the ‘sixteen roguish 
‘ pigmies’ which surround the colossal statue of the Nile now 
in the Vatican, ‘are intended to designate just as many stadia 
‘of the inundations of the stream,’ which convert the passages 
containing them into absolute nonsense. 

The ‘Arts in the Middle Ages’ is a translation, edited by 
Mr. James Dafforne, so favourably known to the English public 
as a veteran writer on art, and one of the editors of the 
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Art Journal, of a recent re-publication in Paris of the portion 
of the large quarto work by the same author, M. Lacroix, 
aided by M. Ferdinand Péré and others, entitled ‘The Middle 
‘ Ages and the Rénaissance.’ The original work, if less known 
than it ought to be in this country, has become celebrated on 
the Continent. The handsome volume before us deals, as its 
title shows, exclusively with the subject of the arts during the 
two great periods which are more fully entered into, in every 
aspect, in the larger work. 

So long as we are to be content, which seems likely to be for 
some time, to receive our book illustrations at second-hand 
from foreign artists, we shall have occasion to be thankful for 
publishers who accomplish the re-issue as faithfully, we may 
even say as brilliantly, as Messrs. Chapman and Hall have done 
on the present occasion. The chromo-lithographic plates are as 
well executed as in the French edition—which means, as well 
as human skill can perform such a task in the present state of 
our appliances. The numerous woodcuts inserted in the letter- 
press come out sharp and clear. We cannot remember to have 
seen a greater triumph of English printing. 

The work itself is one of a very different character from that 
of Dr. Liibke. It does not attempt to enter into the philosophy 
of art; but it tells, and that with much distinctness, of the 
products, the relics, and thus of the history, of art. Neither 
volume will satisfy the active mind, to which the subject matter 
is known only through their illustrated pages. But ‘The 
‘ History of Art’ requires previous study, in order to be at all 
satisfactorily comprehended. ‘The Arts in the Middle Ages’ 
will dispose the reader to inquire for further details, and to seek 
for a more minute description of the subjects so freshly brought 
before him. 

To the subjects which we have already cited as forming the 
principal branches of art, M. Lacroix adds furniture, household 
and ecclesiastical, carriages and saddlery, horology, musical 
instruments, playing-cards, parchment, paper, manuscripts, and 
printing. In all, he divides his work into twenty chapters, and 
thus exhausts the subject, not only of fine, but, to some extent, 
of industrial, art. The work is one that cannot fail to become 
a general favourite, and, what is even more to the purpose, it is 
one of great utility. Some reference to coins and medals, as 
‘far, at least, as serial historic portraiture is concerned, would 
— to be the chief gap left in the contents of this beautiful 

We have cited M. Aimé Humbert’s splendid work on Japan, 
partly in justification of our criticism on Dr. Liibke’s inadequate 
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and incorrect notice of the art of a people who bid fair to 
exercise a powerful influence on the decorative and industrial 
development of the European workman during the remainder 
of the century; and partly with the wish to introduce our 
readers to the latest reliable information as to this hitherto 
almost unknown people. M. Humbert was Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion in Japan. He had an opportunity enjoyed by few 
Europeans of witnessing the inner life of the Island Empire, 
and he has brought before us a picture of a civilisation older 
than our own, and unaffected, so far as we can trace, by any of 
the chief influences that have moulded the present form of 
European social life. The work is admirably illustrated by 476 
‘views, scenes, types, monuments, and landscapes,’ including 
reproductions of some of the drawings of Japanese artists. It 
is one that should be consulted by all who wish to form an 
intelligent opinion as to the new associate that now, for the first 
time, opens her ports to the European community of nations, 
and desires to prove her right to be deemed a civilised state by 
incurring a public debt. The representations of the arms and 
armour borne in the 13th century in Japan are especially 
interesting, as illustrating the history of this branch of 
industrial art. 

The fact that publishers can be found to produce, and, there- 


fore, no doubt,’ purchasers to buy, such works as we have 


introduced to our readers is in itself highly instructive. The 
taste for art must be spreading wide and deep amongst us for 
such ventures to be made; yet we must bear in mind that, 
whatever comfort we may take from the increased luxury and 
splendour of the works issuing from the press, we are not in 
the fore rank in this matter. ‘The History of Art’ is a 
translation, and a translation, moreover, betraying imperfect 
acquaintance with technical language. ‘The Arts in the 
Middle Ages’ is a translation. ‘Le Japon Illustré’ is as 
et untranslated. Again, the volumes issued by order of the 
Leeds of the Council on Education, valuable as they are, 
cannot be held to represent spontaneous literature. Art, in 
fact, cannot yet be said to be indigenous in England; but 
it is in process of acclimatisation, and all honour is due to 
the labourers in so important an enterprise. 
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Art. VIITL—-The Franco-Prussian War. 


(1.) Der Nord Deutsche Bund und seine Verfassung. Von Hrin- 
RICH BLANKENBURG. Leipzig: F. M. Brockhaus. 1869. 


(2.) Unsere Zeit, Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart. Leipzig: F. M. 
Brockhaus. 1870. 


THE cannon, at present booming in the ear of Europe, pronounce 
the knell of French ascendancy. No modern nation has held 
the position of military arbiter long. The general law has 
given it to the most northern nation that could wield con- 
solidated strength. Asiatic gave place to Greek, and Greek to 
Macedonian dominion. From Macedon, the tide of conquest 
rolled onward to Rome. But victory forsook the eagles of 
Rome, for the standards of Germany. As soon as the empire 
of the west went to pieces, Spain was the first nation to display 
united coherence, and she, in consequence, dominated Europe. 
When France, however, collected her shattered strength, mili- 
tary supremacy followed in her wake. After retaining the 
bauble for two hundred years, a united Germany nails it to 
her standard again. We, on this side of the water, think the 
article rather antiquated, in fact, not worth having. In point 
of utility, it can only serve three purposes—to protect our 
frontiers, to defend the right, to widen the boundaries of empire 
by aggression. For the first, we do not require it: the sea is 
a moat round every Englishman’s castle. To be the constable 
of Europe, eternally going about to set matters right, would be 
rather an unpleasant office. We have too much on our hands 
to attend to it. As for committing raids on other nations, for 
profit or pleasure, that is about the last thing a sensible states- 
man should think of. France, however, while holding her 
military supremacy, ostensibly for defence, and the maintenance 
of right, has generally used it for her own personal aggran- 
dizement. She has neglected the serious responsibilities, and 
yielded to the seductive temptations which the possession of 
this dangerous weapon entails. She is now paying the penalty. 
She allowed Prussia to clutch Posen and to dismember Den- 
mark, without stirring a musket. She not only allowed, but 
actively assisted Frederic in his raid upon Silesia. The nation 
thus aggrandized was Europe’s sternest avenger on the fields 
of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Prussia is now inflicting upon 
France more wounds than she is likely to recover from within 
the life of any living man. 

The acquisition of Posen and Silesia was an important stride 
to empire. But these vanish into nothing; in comparison with 
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the step, to which the spoliation of Denmark was but the pre- 
lude. Before the last war, her territories were geographically 
severed, made up of scattered morsels, unconnected by any 
unity of feeling, or interest. One part existed in Poland, another 
in Germany, another between the Meuse and the Rhine, another 
small bit on the North Sea. With only one-third of the popu- 
lation of France, she had 716 miles more frontier. The French 
Emperor is said, in one of his clandestine interviews with 
Bismark, to have compared her territory to a pair of breeches. 
The likeness would have been more appropriate, had he com- 
pared her to a kite flying after its head, with one wing quite 
dismembered from its body. The king could not visit his 
dominions without asking some half-dozen little potentates to 
accord him permission. He could not pass from Magdeburg to 
Munster, without license from Brunswick and Hanover. He 
could not pass from Erfurt to Cologne, without leave of Hesse- 
Cassel. Prussia, in buying Jahde from Oldenburg, agreed to 
construct a railway between Wilhelmshafen and Minden, but 
a small portion of Hanoverian territory intervened between 
Prussia and Oldenburg, and permission to connect the two 
rails over Hanoverian land was always persistently refused. 
Prussia, in fact, was liable at any moment to be convulsed by 
a conspiracy of the little states locked up within her dominions, 
or knocked over by any of the powerful states which menaced 
her frontiers. From this dangerous position she freed herself 
at a stroke. The victory at Koniggratz enabled her to annex 
six states, which, together with some five millions of people, 
comprised two-thirds of German territory north of the Main. 
By these annexations, the dislocated limbs of her territory 
were fused down into one compact mass. The possession of 
Schleswig-Holstein gave her a seaboard on the Northern Ocean. 
Kiel, lately the principal harbour of Denmark, became a nursery 
for her navy. Her dominions extended in one unbroken line 
from the borders of the Rhine to the banks of the Niemen. 
But the appropriation of nearly one-half of Denmark, and 
the consolidation of her dominions by the absorption of the 
free German towns Lubeck, Hamburg, Frankfort, and Bremen 
with Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Hesse-Homburg, and 
part of Hesse-Darmstadt, though an enormous stride in 
itself, only covers one-half of what Prussia really accom- 
plished. The twenty-two remaining small states north 
of the Main, which she formed into a Bund, gave her the 
machinery for the incorporation of the rest of Germany. As 
these twenty-two states embrace collectively less territorial area 
and fewer population than the six states annexed, Prussia, as 
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head of the Bund, can as easily control its proceedings as the 


acts of her own parliament. She commands an overwhelming 
majority among the deputies. To secure that majority she has 
recourse to electoral districts and universal suffrage. In the 
Bund she adopts a radical constitution, while she maintains, in 
her own chambers, a conservative one. The Bund holds its 
sessions in the Prussian capital. It has no responsible ministry: 
Bismark, under the title of chancellor, constitutes its or 
executive: unity is, by this means, fully assured. A Cabinet 
could not have been appointed without allowing each of the 
States to choose a member, in which case, Prussia would have 
been out-voted. This proposition could not be entertained for 
a moment. The right, therefore, of initiating measures rests 
with the deputies. There is only an administrative council, 
quite independent of the Bund, charged with the execution of 
its decrees. To this council the Prussian king sends a delegate 
who has seventeen votes. The other states are represented by 
deputies with only one vote each, with the exception of Bruns- 
wick and Sisciiicheng-fichweetn, which have two, and of 
Saxony, which has four. Homogeneity of interest with the 
Berlin Government is thus fully assured. None of the states 
have any separate Board of Trade, or Foreign Office. These 
are merged in those of the Bund. In all the Testations of inter- 
national life, each of the states has only one organic existence 
with Prussia. Even the right of voting annually the military 
and naval — is withheld from the Bund, as a dangerous 
prerogative. Bismark would not listen to it. ‘Would you,’ 
said the Chancellor to the deputies, ‘ wish to have the option of 
‘ deciding, every year, whether the banks of the Vistula should 
‘ be perforated, or kept in a proper state of repair ?’? The chamber 
at once submitted. The Bund regarded the armaments of Ger- 
many to be as necessary for human security as the law of gravi- 
tation. Both are equally beyond the sphere of legislative 
control. 

The great master-stroke of Prussian policy in her last bid for 
empire, is the introduction of her military system into every 
corner of Fatherland not under Austrian rule, and the placing 
of every musket, of every sword, and of every frigate at the com- 
mand of the King without any controlling w be whatever. The 
same conscription, the same system of citizen soldiership, the 
same come levies hitherto confined to Prussia, are now 
universally adopted in every State north and south of the Main. 
Even the quota of naval and military taxes levied in each State, 
is based upon a ratio proportionate to the amount levied in 
Berlin. Prussia has her own harbours at Stralsund and Jahde, 
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which, before the last war, she fitted up as naval arsenals, at a 


vast expense. The debt incurred on this account she invited the 
Northern Bund to liquidate. Prussia is desirous to keep a large 
fleet afloat on the waters; but the Germans must furnish the 
ships, the men, and the money. The fourth article of the 
Treaty of Prague stipulates for the Southern States inde- 
pendent action, and the formation of a confederacy among them- 
selves separate from that of the North. But the Northern 
Bund had hardly been constituted before the Prussian King, as 
its head, concluded an offensive and defensive league with the 
Southern States. By that league these States adopted the 
military system of Prussia, and placed all their forces at the 
King’s command. Their mediatization, therefore, is already in 
great part effected, for they have the same commercial tariffs 
as the Northern Bund, and the same martial organization. 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg have no sea-board, but Prussia has; 
and therefore Bavaria and Wurtemberg have to share in the 
glory of maintaining a fleet. Their regiments are equipped 
with Prussian muskets and drilled by Prussian officers. The 
men swear fealty to their respective chiefs, but these chiefs 
swear fealty to his Prussian majesty. That monarch, therefore, 
is the virtual Lord of Germany. The armies of the other States 
are his armies; their victories, his victories. Before the last 
war, the forces that Prussia could call to her assistance did not 
amount to more than 350,000. She can now, at a push, 
summon upwards of a million to the field. In fact, almost with 
the quickness with which a mushroom springs up in a summer 
night, Prussia passed from the least to the foremost. rank of the 
great powers of Europe. 

This striking accession of strength in any neighbouring 
power would have aroused the jealousy of France: but in the 
case of Prussia, who ruled over the main slice of territory which 
France most coveted, and against which France bore a century 
of rancorous grudges, the jealousy amounted to direct hostility. 
The equilibrium of Europe was disturbed for the aggrandize- 
ment of a power which above all others France regarded with 
the greatest dislike. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who at that period 
held the foreign seals, resigned. He, at all events, would not be 
held responsible for the abandonment of the military supremacy 
of his country, in favour of a deadly rival. To calm the national 
excitement, the Emperor drew up an elaborate State document, 
comprising the views which the French Government took of 
the new situation of affairs. France, by the treaties of 1815, 
had been surrounded from the Carpathian mountains to the Rhine 
by a wall of foreign States, banded together for no other object 
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than to subvert her influence and neutralize her military power. 
The Metternich Confederation arrayed against her the united 
forces of Germany, Holland, and the Sclavonic kingdoms of 
Austria. Any disturbance in the Tyrol, or pe complication on 
the Rhine, immediately brought France into collision with a con- 
federacy which could at once despatch to the field nearly two 
millions of men. By the recent changes, this powerful con- 
federacy was dissolved. Austria, now divorced from German 
interests, was at liberty to pursue her Sclavonic destinies in the 
East. Holland, also severed from the confederacy, was no 
longer bound to interfere in any quarrels but such as directly 
affected her own interests. Germany, recently united in one 
league against France, was now divided into three sections; the 
six provinces under Austrian rule, the four Southern States, and 
the twenty-two States north of the Main, with Prussia at their 
head. Prussia, with twenty-five millions of inhabitants, acting 
in union with some four millions more, could not be such a 
cause of suspicion to France as Prussia and Austria at the head 
of eighty-five millions. There was a tendency in modern 
nations to unite themselves under distinct governments, 
according to peculiarities of race and language. The impulse 
to these agglomerations was first given by Napoleon, who 
boasted at St. Helena of having planted in European popula- 
tions the germ of these agglomerations, which time would 
develope, and the fruit of which his victors could not take 
away. He had founded a kingdom of Italy. He had begun 
the work which Prussia, at present, was only completing. He 
had fused down some two hundred and fifteen German sovereign- 
ties into thirty-five States of more respectable pretensions, and 
formed them into the Confederation of the Rhine, of which the 
present Northern Bund is only an imitation. He had also 
founded a city of Warsaw, round which the Poles were to rally 
as a nucleus for their nation; and akingdom of Holland. The 
present Emperor, in permitting a strong Italian and German 
kingdom to consolidate their forces upon the borders of France 
was only following out the programme of the founder of his 
dynasty.* These views were circulated in every corner of France. 
M. de Moustier, who was called home to succeed M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, was commissioned to instruct the French ambassadors and 
consuls to become the mouth-piece of these sentiments to foreign 
courts. New maps of Europe were published by authority, in 
which these opinions were expressly maintained. France had 
now torn the treaties of 1815 into pieces, Nations in future 


* Despatch of M. Lavalette to the representatives of France abroad, 
dated 6th September, 1866. 
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had only themselves to consult. They had entered upon a new 
career of independent existence and prosperity, in which France 
with her forty millions was prepared to hold her own against 
x other nation in Europe. 

he views of the French Cabinet upon the altered condition 
of Europe would have been eminently sound upon two assump- 
tions, one of which, however, was not true, while the other was 
never entertained by its propounders for a moment. If we hang 
oP the article of military supremacy as an antiquated weapon ; 
if nations are to enter upon the new career of commercial rival- 
ship, without paramount regard to their warlike resources, the 
opinions dictated to M. Lavalette were, even in a French point 
of view, unexceptionable. But such was not the position which 
the French Government took up. Their object was to show 
that France had not only no reason to fear any danger to her 
military supremacy from the changes which had taken place in 
Germany, but that she was relatively much stronger with 
aggrandized Prussia on her frontiers, than she was under the old 
Confederation. This conclusion, however, could only be reached 
by overlooking a most important element. It assumed that the 
forces which the Metternich Confederation could summon to the 
field were combined with the same skill, bound together with 
the same harmony, actuated by the same spirit, as the forces of 
the northern Bund, wielded by the single hand of Prussia. It 
overlooked the important fact that the armies of Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg were as much under the command of the Prussian 
sovereign as the Potsdam life guards. The fact is the league 
of states which Metternich arrayed against France was too 
heterogeneous, embodied too many conflicting interests, to be 
relied upon for a moment. Belgium, Holland, the Sclavonic 
provinces of Austria, Hungary, and Germany were all bound by 
express treaty, at the call of the Frankfort confederacy, to put 
in an appearance against France. But what motive sufficiently 
comprehensive could so galvanize the entire bulk as to induce it 
to draw the sword against any one power simultaneously? The 
act which might rouse the hostility of Germany would probabl 
be regarded with indifference by the Netherlands, and wit 
favour by the other powers. Germany itself was easily split 
into two conflicting forces by the jealousy which the two leading 
states invariably evinced conand each other. What Prussia 
wanted, Austria indignantly repudiated; and when Austria set 
her heart upon anything, Prussia repaid her antipathies with 
tenfold vigour. Belgium, after fifteen years’ forced union with 
the confederacy, flew at the throat of Holland; and the Dutch 
king, thus weakened by the dismemberment of his kingdom, 
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had no more intention of joining any belligerent movement on I 
the part of Germany than he had of flinging himself into the fi 
sea. In reality, the Metternich confederation, like that of the al 
old Germanic empire, was a rope of sand. The armies only 1 
existed on paper. They were not in a state of efficiency. And el 
could they have been all turned out in a state of efficiency, they al 
would more likely have marched against each other, than against 8 
a@ common enemy. In Germany, the minor states generally ; 
ulled against the two big states, in all matters where one of the 
big states could not succeed in arraying them against its rival. " 
Under the old system, France, therefore, could always play a $3 
distinguished part in German politics. It was competent for an h 
astute French ruler to realize the. boast of the first Napoleon, th 
and govern Germany without stirring a musket. The case, tl 
however, became widely different, when thirty-eight millions of hi 
Germans adopted the military system of Prussia, and the Prus- mw 
sian sovereign could, without any sort of parliamentary check, tk 
command their legions, with the same certainty of being obeyed be 
as if they were the body-guard of his own household. In the C 
one case, French military supremacy was a substantial reality ; 0} 
in the other, an empty shadow. dc 
The best answer, however, to the representations of Napoleon P: 
and his Cabinet on this subject is furnished by their own conduct ge 
on the occasion. They immediately proposed the reorganization pé 
of the French army, and the formation of a new military con- th 
tingent. Two bills were brought before the Chambers for that F 
urpose, and passed, with only the dissentient voice of M. th 
Uhevaliee—-the Cobden of the French legislature. The recon- uy 
struction of the army was to extend over a space of three years, bi 
at the end of which its effective strength would be increased by al 
some 500,000 men. This result was to be achieved by increasing F 
the severity of the conscriptions, and extending the periods of qu 
military service. The step gave great umbrage to the rural a 
populations, who declared that the fields would remain untilled, ac 
and the harvests neglected. The journals charged the Govern- or 
ment with universalizing the military corvée. Napoleon, how- m 
ever, persisted resolutely in his course. At the close of 1869, m™ 
Marshal Niel declared the army was ready. Had the French th 
Government not been fully alive to the fact that the recent fr 
changes in Germany had gravely compromised their military th 
ascendancy, what earthly pretext had they for increasing their 
levies to such an extent as to incur the odium of their subjects ? Ps 
But in addition to augmenting the armaments of pal tal 


Napoleon had recourse to secret negotiation. The equilibrium 
of Europe had been profoundly disturbed, to the detriment of 
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France; and it was necessary that France should acquire some 
fresh accession of territory to reconcile her to the new aspect of 
affairs. This was, in fact, the position Napoleon took up in 
1863, when he invited the states of Europe to a general confer- 
ence. Many critical questions urgently demanded a settlement, 
and he was anxious that pacific means should be applied to their 
solution, before fate appealed to the arbitrament of the sword, 
‘ France,’ he averred, ‘did not make the overture with a view 
‘ to territorial aggrandizement, which she did not desire, unless 
‘the equilibrium of Europe should be disturbed to the aggran- 
‘dizement of some first-class power.’ No first-class power had 
her territories disjointed at that period but Prussia, the weakest, 
then, of the five states which claimed that pre-eminence ; and 
there cannot be a doubt that Napoleon, in the Conference, would 
have supported her claim to the states which she has annexed, 
-under some secret understanding of her indemnifying France by 
the cession of an important slice, if not the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine. Bismark, during his stay at the Parisian 
Court as ambassador, in 1862-63, must frequently have had an 
opportunity of discussing these projects with the Emperor, and, 
doubtless, gave him to understand that, if France allowed 
Prussia to consolidate her territories, she could afford to be 
generous. Prussia had offered, in 1815, to give up the Rhine 
palatinate for Hanover; and Napoleon, in endeavouring to effect 
the exchange, was only following out the traditional policy of 
France. At, these interviews, the two Machiavellian minds of 
the century were brought face to face. The Emperor was bent 
upon restoring the limits of the first Empire, not by conquest, 
but by intrigue. Others were to do the fighting, and to have 
all the odium of despoiling inoffensive people. The mission of 
France was to follow in the wake of victorious armies, stand 
quietly by, while they bagged the plunder, and then strike in for 
a portion of their legitimate property, as the price of its 
acquiescence. It was as if a policeman should allow a marauder, 
on condition of his giving up his own watch, to appropriate as 
many watches as he could of other people. Bismark took the 
measure of his man, made the bargain abide by the event, and 
then defrauded him of the stake. As soon as Bismark returned 
from Paris, the drama opened. The Danish duchies found 
themselves in the grasp of inexorable fate. 

Many recriminations have passed between the foreign office of 
Paris and Berlin, relative to the initiative alleged to have been 
taken by their respective governments in the spoliation of 

| Bebgiem. The matter has been argued on the supposition that 
/ the admission of one set of facts necessarily leads to the rejec- 
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tion of the other; but we can easily accept both stories as 
containing an important fragment of truth. Let us look at 
Bismark’s position. It was manifestly the interest of Prussia, 
on the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein war, to keep France 
neutral. The exigency of this step became more pressing, when 
Bismark trampled upon the old confederation, and threw down 
the glove to Austria. Hence it can be readily supposed, there 
was a secret understanding between Napoleon and the Prussian 
chancellor, to the effect, that France should be recompensed by 
some accession of frontier, in return for allowing Prussia to 
incorporate the states which divorced the two limbs of her 
empire. On no other supposition can the neutrality of France 
be explained during the eventful crises of 1864 and 1866. That 
power is ever fond of interfering in the affairs of her neighbours, 
even without cause: but upon these occasions her interests 
were directly menaced. Her interference in the affair of the 
Duchies was also actively invoked by Lord Palmerston, who 
then directed the power of England. It is, then, impossible to 
conceive that Napoleon would, under such circumstances, have 
smoked his cigar quietly at St. Cloud while Prussia dismem- 
bered Denmark, kicked Austria out of the Germanic empire, and 
violently incorporated four free towns and six states, without some 
arrangement with Bismark that France should get her profit out 
of the transaction. There cannot be a doubt, we think, that the 
reward contemplated was not the wretched coal mines of Saar- 
louis, but the whole of the Rhine provinces. Accordingly, we 
find the text of a treaty,* drawn out on the eve of the war, 
stipulating that Prussia should, in return for the acquiescence of 
France, cede to her not only the Prussian slice of the Rhine 
Palatinate, but also indemnify Bavaria and Hesse out of the 
annexed provinces, for giving up theirs. This treaty Bismark 
undertook to recommend to the Prussian Chambers, with no 
serious intent or wish to realize its provisions. The Chancellor 
coquetted with the scheme in order to gain time. He dazzled 
the Emperor with territorial acquisitions, until his plans were 
realized. The shortness of the Prusso-Austrian campaign left 
Napoleon no opportunity of opening his eyes to the deception, 
till it was too late. hen German unity was consummated, 
Bismark told the Emperor the Rhine provinces were beyond 
his power, or that of any other German potentate, to give. The 
accepted bill, which Napoleon had drawn upon Berlin, was dis- 
honoured. It was then that the French Emperor was told to 
look out for the rectification of frontier at the expense of a 
weaker neighbour. Luxembourg and Belgium were doubtless 


* Published in the Cologne Gazette, 
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mentioned by Bismark. Hence the Benedetti draught treaty, 
written not, as has been stated, at the dictation of Bismark, 
but doubtless incorporating his innuendos and suggestions. This 
was only another effort to gain time: we cannot conceive that the 
Prussian Chancellor was one whit more sincere in this than in 
his first overture, for the Prussian King was only introduced in 
the last resort as the insuperable obstacle to the realization of 
these ambitious schemes, and Bismark’s government, in the 
end, refused to give up Luxembourg—a mere makeweight of 
the booty—which they had fortified, and which they could only 
be induced to dismantle, in order to save Europe from the 
horrors of war. Throughout the whole of these transactions, 
Bismark played the part of a trickster. He was pursuing a 
righteous end by very crooked means. 

These projects for the spoliation of an inoffensive kingdom 
reveal the source of their origin, by their very identity with 
past schemes of a similar nature emanating from the Tuileries. 
Napoleon was the representative of a firm who had been caught 
in the act before. Even the courtly government of Charles the 
Tenth, so fastidious in their notions of honour, with a delicacy 
brigands might appreciate, in 1829, offered the Czar Constanti- 
nople, as a bribe, to allow them to incorporate the whole of the 
left bank of the Rhine with about two-thirds of the Belgic 
territory then belonging to Holland. Had Polignac not been 
too quick in trampling out the sparks of French liberty at home, 
England would have been repaid for restoring the Bourbons to 
their throne, by having a Russian war in the east, and a French 
war in the Netherlands, thrown on her hands at the same time. 
In fact, the government of Charles the Tenth and that of the 
ex-Emperor were in an analogous position. Both sought to 
maintain irresponsibie government at home, by seizing Belgium 
and the Rhine frontier by a coup de main. Even the constitu- 
tional government of the intervening sovereign could only be 
restrained from realizing the foreign part of this nefarious 
policy by the quadruple alliance. Napoleon had additional 
incentives to flatter the predilections of France, on this point, by 
the reminiscences of the First Empire; for unless its former 
boundaries could be recovered, the restoration was only a fiction 
and not a reality. The Italian war was waged to restore the 
boundary on the side of the Alps. Napoleon did not get so 
much from Cavour as he wanted ; but he got, along with Savoy, 
a considerable slice of Italian territory. Italy was weak, and 
could not resist the demands of her liberator. The same game 
the Emperor played with Cavour, he expected, with still greater 
profit, to play over again with Bismark. The first empire 
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was fringed on the east by the Rhine, on the north by the 

Scheldt. To get both by one stratagem was evidently beyond 

his powers. He therefore proposed to get the Rhine first, and 

strike in for the Scheldt afterwards. We can therefore readily 

understand, when Bismark declared it beyond his competence 

to cede the Rhine in conformity with the provisional treaty to 

that effect, he gave Napoleon to understand that Prussia would 

not interfere, if he began at the other end of the stick. Butthe 

treaty, defensive and offensive, to help France to Belgium, 

which grew out of such innuendos, was never started at Berlin. 

The text, in the handwriting of M. Benedetti, sufficiently 

indicates the source of that diplomatist’s inspiration. 

Indeed, the absorption of Belgium by France would be as much 

against the interest of Prussia, as the incorporation of the Rhine- 

land was against the interest of Belgium. At present, French 
territory only impinges directly upon Prussia at Saarbriick to 

the extent of a few roods; but if France absorbed Belgium, she 

would weigh directly on Prussia, along a defenceless frontier of 
upwards of a hundred miles. If, therefore, we are supposed to have 

a direct interest in keeping the French out of Antwerp, Prussia 

has a far greater interest in keeping the French out of Liége 

and Maestricht. In the same manner, if France were to incor- 

porate the Rhineland, she would have Belgium between two 
forceps, having a common base at Luxembourg, and which she 
could close upon the intervening territory, as easily as a shark 
bolts its prey, when he has got it once fairly between his jaws. 

Hence Belgium and the Rhine Palatinate, as far as regards 
French occupation, have always gone together. The troops of 
Louis Quatorze overran both. e possession of one by the 
revolutionary armies of France led to the possession of the other. 
No European treaty has given either to France separately ; but 
those of Campo Formio and Luneville gave them to nee 
together. Had Prussia given Belgium to France, her retention 
of the Rhine Palatinate would have been a matter of months, not 
years. On the other hand, if France had got the Rhineland, 
the independence of Belgium would not have been worth half a 
year’s purchase. We cannot, then, for a moment, suppose that 
Prussia would have helped France to Belgium, any more than 
= can suppose she would have assisted France to cut her own 
throat. 

The failure of the projects which Napoleon hoped to realize, 
and which Prussia led him to expect, as the price of his 
neutrality in the Schleswig-Holstein and Austrian wars, placed 
him in an awkward position with his own subjects. The French 
beheld spring up on their frontiers an empire which could place 
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armies on foot, more numerous and better organized than their 
own. In addition to the military supremacy of Europe, thus 
snatched from their grasp, without any sort of equivalent, by a 
race whom they most despised, they felt themsélves crushed 
beneath the weight of increased military levies, in order to pro- 
vide against the aggrandizement of a country which had never 
allied itself with them except to betray, or had them at its 
mercy except to slaughter. The natural consequence was, that 
hatred to Prussia for bringing France into such a position, kept 
growing in a direct ratio with antipathy to the imperial govern- 
ment. The elections, notwithstanding the immense amount of 
corrupt influence government wielded in favour of its own can- 
didates, went against the Emperor, as was also the result of the 
plebiscité in all the large towns. The disclosure of only a frag- 
ment of that influence in an obscure town of Haute Garonne 
was sufficient to upset the Rouher administration. The French 
felt they must have at home the progressive satisfaction of 
liberty, if they were denied abroad the heroic satisfaction of 
glory. The Emperor felt that to secure his own dynasty and re- 
store the Napoleonic prestige, so gravely compromised, there was 
only one outlet, viz., to champion the national animosity against 
Prussia, and hurl his legions over the Rhine frontier. The 
completion of the new army organization did not leave him 
a moment’s hesitation about the propriety of the choice. The 
fraudulent dealing of Bismark would be avenged by the same 
stroke which restored his own popularity, and vindicated the 
honour of his country. 

The wretched pretext assigned for rushing into the conflict 
can excite no other feelings but contempt. Mankind are no 
longer children ; and, it is really time for governments, on so 
grave a matter as the destruction of scores of thousands of their 
fellow-creatures, to cast aside the habit of screening the real 
motive behind a tissue of lying deceptions. A book might be 
written upon the startling contrast between the real causes of 
war, and those assigned for their declaration. The present age 
is, indeed, more fatally steeped in this hypocrisy than any of its 
predecessors. France sent an army into Mexico, really to found 
an empire, ostensibly to back up the swindling claim of a Swiss 
money scrivener. When Austria, in 1866, was arming against 
Italy, Prussia, though in league with the former power, attacked 
Austria on the plea that that power was arming against herself. 
The struggle against Russian supremacy assumed the appear- 
ance of a religious quarrel about the possession of the keys to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Some ten years ago, France backed Sardinia 
against Austria, ostensibly to free Italy, but in reality . obtain 
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Genoa, Savoy, and Nice. In the present war, the candidature of 
the Prince of Hohenzéllern to the Spanish throne was assumed 
as the ground of hostility, though the presumption is, had the 

rince submitted his claims to the legislature, the Cortes, which 
hs displayed as much fastidiousness in the choice of a king as 
a girl in the choice of a lover, would have repudiated his pre- 
tensions. Even had he succeeded, his influence as a constitu- 
tional king over a bankrupt country, would hardly have been 
more perceptible than that of the king of Greece. But the 
candidature, as soon as France protested, was withdrawn. The 
Prince of Hohenzéllern threw up his chances to a crown which 
promised to be stained with human blood. France, however, 
still persisted in drawing the sword, like a drunken Irishman 
in a row, after the cause of quarrel was removed. Prussia even 
by a little humouring might have appeased her antagonist, but 
she took up the challenge almost as quickly as it was given. 
Then was seen for the first, and we hope the last, time in history, 
two nations, who had been coolly preparing for the strife during 
four years, spring at each other’s throats, with a recklessness 
which seemed the more revolting from the fact that the 
assailant had no ground which he durst avow for his attack, 
and his antagonist might have avoided the conflict, had he not 
encountered an attitude of drunken insolence, by an attitude of 
sullen obstinacy. 

The results of the campaign, so ruinous to France; the anni- 
hilation of the proud force which marched with such pomp and 
ostentation to the frontier; the rout at Woerth; the smash up at 
Saarbriick ; the defeat at Gravelotte; the surprise of MacMahon 
while crossing the Meuse, and of Bazaine while crossing the 
Moselle ; the pinning up of one army in Metz, and the surrender 
of another at Sedan ; the tearing of the eagles from the imperial 
standards ; the collapse of the dynasty, with its chief a dis- 
crowned captive a few days after he rushed forth in all the 
pride of state upon a career of spoliation and conquest—all 
these things seem rather like the disordered phantoms of a 
dream than a sober reality. The glory of France has gone 
down upon a score of battlefields. That proud martial port 
which could brook no rival—that glittering military array 
which kept Europe in awe for two centuries, has collapsed so 
suddenly, after a short interlude of swagger and bluster, as to 
afford a theme more suited to the satirist than to the grave 
historian. After four years’ energetic preparation for war; after 
fortifying the army with new implements of destruction ; after 
new levies and new military conscriptions; after all this girding 
on of armour, and fanfaronnade of trumpets, the military prowess 
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of France has vanished in a fiasco so complete as to leave no 
one to write its epitaph ! 

The causes of disaster are always apparent after the event. 
But imperial misrule has supplied so many of them that it 
appears difficult to choose among a multitude, any two of which 
would have been sufficient to upset a kingdom. It seems that 
that corruption which had eaten into the civil had also crept 
into the military administration of the Empire. The practice 
of receiving money for cadres not in existence, once brought 
home to Marlborough, appears to have been largely indulged 
in by the military superintendents of France. The purveyors 
to the army, in the absence of effective supervision, grew fat 
upon the ruin of the country. When the struggle came, France 
found that she could not put upon a war footing one-half of the 
forces for which she had been paying. And for the three hundred 
and fifty thousand she placed on a war footing there was a lame 
commissariat, faulty organization, and deficient ammunition. The 
Marshals, compromised by court scandals, were at sixes and 
sevens with each other. The fatal ascendancy of Lebeuf, 
owing to petticoat domination in high quarters, placed him in 
antagonism with MacMahon, and Bazaine seems to have dis- 
trusted both. Want of concerted action, which led to the most 
miserable strategy, could not be redeemed by a gallant soldiery. 
Hence, some 200,000 troops were scattered along an extended 
frontier, under a divided leadership, for nearly three weeks, 
waiting to be slaughtered. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
cram a greater number of disastrous blunders into this short 
campaign than the French generals committed. The conse- 
quence is, that the Prussians are thundering at the gates of 
— threaten to dictate terms of peace in the heart of the 
capital. 

hatever may have been the crime of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in provoking this conflict, Prussia has no right, for a 
wanton attack which her own double-dealing invited, to 
wrench a limb from the Empire which must afflict it with 
incurable lameness. The Germans have shed their best blood, 
they have been put to terrific expense, by a contest which they 
might have avoided, if they would. They have a right to be 
indemnified for their pecuniary sacrifices. They have also a right 
to material guarantees that contests of this nature shall not be 
wantonly provoked in future. But these guarantees ought to 
be of a nature that will secure the end they aim at, and not such 
as invite a repetition of the outrage. Wherein France has 
sinned, let her, in that respect, be punished. Ske relied on 
her naval arsenals and military strength to inflict a great 
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wrong on Prussia: let her fortresses be dismantled, her naval 
resources weakened, her military strength reduced; but do not 
interfere with the liberties of border populations. If the people 
of Lorraine or Alsace desired union with Germany there would 
be no difficulties in the way, but such as the pride of France and 
the balance of power would interpose. France, however, lies 
bleeding at the feet of her conqueror; and the political equili- 
brium is a variable factor always determined by the cannon of 
victorious armies. Who, then, shall say to three millions of human 
ereatures—you shall be divorced from a country which you love, 
and bound to a country which you hate? Who shall shut up 
populations like sheep in bureaucratic pens against their own 
protests, and the plain intentions of nature ? 

It is likely, indeed, if Germany ‘be allowed to appropriate so 
large a slice of France as the six departments of Alsace and 
Lorraine, that this sort of spoliation will invite the very attack 
against which it is meant to guard. If there is any nation in 
Europe quick to resent an insult or wrong, that nation is 
France. She would regard the appropriation of these rich 
provinces as military plunder, to be wrenched from Germany, 
as soon as the recruitment of her shattered strength enabled 
her to set an army on foot for that purpose. Every French- 
man would turn himself into a soldier. France in that case 
would not rest till the disgrace of Sedan was retrieved by the 
recapture of Metz und Strasbourg. She would seize the first 
opportunity of disunion in Germany, or the engagement of 
Prussia in some foreign broil, to pour her troops across the 
Vosges, and again float the tricolour over the Rhine. From the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, long before Lorraine 
was formally united to the French monarchy, France had the 
greatest influence in guiding its destinies. The fact is, Nature, 
by its situation, had claimed Lorraine for the French kingdom 
when it was held by Charles the Bold as a fief of the German 
Empire. When France consolidated her unity under Henri 
Quatre, its centre of gravity was Paris and not Vienna. France 
intrigued and fought for Lorraine two centuries before she got 
it, and, if taken from her to-morrow, she would fight and 
intrigue for it again.’ Any peace made on the basis of its cession 
to Germany could only be an armed truce. Is it worth while 
to place the peace of Europe on the edge of a volcano in order 
that Germany may guide some three millions of people who 
repudiate her control? Will the neutral powers permit another 
Schleswig-Holstein embroglio to be added to the complications 
of Europe? 

The appropriation of Alsace by Germany as a material 
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uarantee is not so objectionable as that of Lorraine. For 

ature, in that province, supplies no boundary line but the 
Moselle, which cuts into the heart of France proper; whereas 
the Vosges would form not an unsuitable frontier between the 
two races, and the annexation of that province would not in- 
clude any aboriginal Frenchman. But Alsace has been united 
to the French kingdom, since the peace of Munster (1645) ; 
and the traditional influences of upwards of two centuries have 
made the people more Gallic in their sympathies than the 
Parisians themselves. The Alsatians were the most devoted 
adherents to the First Empire. They interposed all sorts of 
obstacles to the entrance of the Allies into France in 1813. 
They were among the first to greet Napoleon’s return from 
Elba: they made the most strenuous exertions for his success 
during the hundred days. Even now they are resisting their 
conquerors to the utmost, and carrying the heroism of war to 
its extremest limits. The Germans experience the greatest 
difficulty in repressing the violence of the peasantry, though 
the cream of these have abandoned their homes, and sought 
in Switzerland a refuge from the devastations of their invaders. 
Hardly a day passes by without the Prussians having to shoot 
or hang scores of their would-be fellow-countrymen, who 
certainly have a strange way of manifesting their sympathies 
with Fatherland. The capital of Alsace, while nearly every 
other city opened its gates to the conqueror, still maintains 
a gallant resistance against a host of besiegers. Even the minor 
fortresses of Alsace hold out with a spirit as if to each was 
entrusted the palladium of the empire. There is something 
in these border provinces of France, which makes them feel 
the weight of their responsibility as outposts of the empire : 
for their patriotism seems to derive increased strength from 
every attempt made to stamp out its existence. It would be 
a strange sort of material guarantee for Prussia or Germany 
to annex a province which must always prove a thorn in its 
side,—a source of weakness rather than a bulwark of strength. 
A province the more, or a department the less, cannot make 
much difference to a powerful country like France. We 
cannot, then, see any use in the annexation of Alsace, except 
as a mere monumental mockery to perpetuate the glory of 
the German arms, and, therefore, acting as a constant incentive 
to France, to knock down. 

In these demands of Germany for the dismemberment of 
France we see something more than material guarantees, 
under which specious pretext they are advanced. The Germans 
have the design of restoring the limits of their old feudal 
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empire. Their imaginations revert to the time when the rent 
mantle of Charlemagne fell upon the shoulders of the Emperors 
of the West, before France had arisen, when large German- 
speaking territories, owing allegiance to one head, stretched 
from the banks of the Sadne to the mouth of the Meuse, and 
the Rhine flowed between, bearing down the tribute of the 
Alpine torrents to the sea, past the walls of their flourishing 
cities, But this empire was acquired by rapacity, and fell to 
pieces from the same violence in which it had its origin. The 
river, however, flows on still, exulting in its picturesque effects, 
and crowned with its feudal and classical associations. It is 
not usually thought, in this matter-of-fact age, that poetical 
subjects have any reference to active life. But this is evidently 
a mistaken idea. The nations of the ancient world flung them- 
selves against each other for the sake of a beautiful woman. 
And here is a national object, for which, on account of its mere 
scenic effects, mankind have been fighting for the last thousand 
years, and for which they are prepared to fight for a thousand 
years more. The sweep of this magnificent river as it descends 
from the amphitheatre of the Alps, through a panorama of 
glen, ravine, and precipice, to the sea; the topaz blaze of the 
rocks which, crested with feudal ruins, overhang its banks; the 
vineyards which nestle in their sunny nooks; the lichened 
crags above, whose castellated walls unite the undying fresh- 
ness of nature with the oldest feats of romance; the painted 
wave below, unfolding at each turn some new phase of love- 
liness, lit up with fresh glimpses of chivalry ;—all these attrac- 
tions have served to kindle in the hearts of the German and the 
Frank an enthusiasm for the Rhine which knows no bounds. 
Their armies never approach within sight of its banks without 
feeling something akin to inspiration. The devotion of the 
Egyptian for the Nile, of the Indian for the Ganges, is sur- 
passed by the fervour which they manifest when the Rhine 
region flings its paradise at their feet. The Germans appear 
to feel more of this kind of delirium than the French; for the 
very recollection, that it once flowed through the heart of their 
territories, stimulates them to reclaim the western limits of 
their old empire. To the Germans the Rhine is the emblem 
of Fatherland. It recalls the days when their emperors domi- 
nated Europe. After the defeat of the French in 1813, as now, 
the Germans put in their claim for} the whole of the left bank. 
The Emperor of Austria demanded, in their name, the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine. To the National Anthem was added— 


‘The Rhine shall no longer be our boundary ; 
It is the great artery of the State, 
And shall flow through the heart of our Empire.’ 
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The French are more moderate, but not the less persistent in 
their demands. They are clearly of opinion that the Rhine 
ought to form the eastern frontier of their kingdom. What- 
ever variance of opinion, French parties manifest upon other 
topics,—republican rouge, and republican moderate, socialist, 
democrat, constitutionalist, imperialist, legitimist,—all are 
unanimously of accord that France cannot breathe upon any 
other condition. For this they have fought, intrigued, and 
counterplotted, under every dynasty, since France has been 
a nation. For two centuries, France has held a triangle of 
the coveted territory; one side extending along the Rhine 
from Mulhouse to Lauterburg, the other enclosing the area 
of Alsace and Lorraine. This triangle she has frequently 
attempted to convert into a parallelogram, which would inclose 
the residue of the Rhine frontier. During twenty years she 
succeeded in solving this problem, under quite different con- 
ditions from those contemplated by geometricians. The treaties 
of Vienna restored the figure to its original shape. The portion of 
the left bank of which France was stripped, was divided between 
Bavaria, Hesse, and Prussia, to bring two northern states, and 
one southern, in direct conflict with the predilections of France. 
Yet, here we have France working the parallelogram again, and 
Prussia putting in her claim for the territories which Austria 
vainly demanded before. Could we annihilate the triangle 
altogether, or consign it to some neutral power, strong enough 
to hold it without interfering with the liberties of the popu- 
lation, the difficulty might be got rid of; but, seeing that either 
of these courses is impossible, are the presumptive rights of two 
centuries, backed by the sympathies of the inhabitants, to be 
disregarded, in deference to musty records extracted from the 
’ rotten muniment chests of the bandit chiefs of the middle ages ? 
If the Germans were to get these provinces to-morrow, they 
would unite what is at present a divided nation into one solemn 
league of brotherhood, the bond of which would be, never to rest 
until the disgrace of Sedan was wiped out by the resumption of 
the Rhine frontier. The old difficulty would periodically crop 
up; and, in order that the French kingdom might not termi- 
nate, like the Appian Way, in a cabbage garden, or morass, the 
European world, every half century, would be convulsed by 
the shock of contending armies ! 

In reality, these conflicting claims to the Rhine lands cannot 
be decided by so vague a thing as tradition, which speaks an 
uncertain language, according as the tide of conquest rolls in 
one direction or another. If the German can point to four or 
five centuries of feudal sway over the left bank, France can 
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point to the treaty of Verdun, which, in conferring existence 
upon herself, gave Germany the Rhine as its western frontier. 
No German would be foolish enough to maintain, that because 
Germany dominated the eastern frontiers of France in the 
thirteenth century, it has a prescriptive right to do so in the 
nineteenth century. At all events, if this ground be taken up, 
France can point to the fact, that as soon as she curbed her law- 
less nobles, whose quarrels had invited foreign rapacity, she 

inioned Germany again to the Rhine frontier. hat Louis 
_ oaaald partly achieved, the Republic of ’92 entirely accom- 
plished. Are conquests made during a period of barbarism, to 
countervail those made during a subsequent period of civiliza- 
tion? The treaties of Vienna gave back the spoil of the revolu- 
tionary armies; but they secured for France her modern limits. 
On no plea can the Germans now reduce France to her medizval 
frontiers on the East, unless they diverge from the glorious 
path of defence into the ignoble career of conquest. 

But it is surely time that these interminable struggles over the 
same patch of territory should cease ; that the most beautiful 
river in the world should stimulate other rivalries than those of 
mutual slaughter; that the peace of Europe should be secured 
here, in its frailest part, with stronger cement than the cupidity 
of princes or the brutal instincts of conquest can furnish. The 
Germans themselves supply us with the principle we would 
adopt as a guiding line in all and 
which now they would fain apply, in a perverted sense, to help 
them to a portion of France. They urge the right of Germany 
to be a united nation, and to collect its scattered tribes under 
one Government. But where is the principle to end? Two 
provinces of Russia, Esthonia and Courland, speak German. 
Are these to be incorporated with Fatherland? One-third of 
the Swiss country comprises German-speaking territories. Are 
these also to be annexed? Dutch is only corrupt German. 
Do the Northern Bund contemplate planting another Géttingen 
at the Hague, in order to teach the inhabitants to speak their 
language with more correctness? We say nothing of the six 
German provinces of Austria: their fate is sealed. It is evident, 
if the principle the Germans are now seeking to apply to Alsace 
and Lorraine be universalized to-morrow, nearly every State in 
Europe would have to be dismembered, to realize this theoretic 
idea of German unity. There must, then, be some limit to this 
doctrine. The Germans, while prosecuting their own notions of 
unity, must respect that of other people. Identity of language 
and race is only a mark of identity of interest, of harmony of 
purpose, of union of will; and where these do not co-exist, we 
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have the shell without the substance, the badge without the 
reality. 

Probably no people more than the Germans have insisted 
upon the doctrine of nationality, as affording the only guarantee 
of peace, and the best means ‘of placing on a secure foundation, 
the community of European interests, compromised by constant 
wars. If we insist upon the doctrine here, it is because the 
Germans are now a ah use of the name of nationality to 
defeat its object, and are preventing us from realizing by 
its application in the present instance, an important step in 
international progress. We have never been of opinion that 
communities, any more than individuals, can derive advantage 
from the weakness of their neighbours. We are, therefore, 
against the dismemberment of France. It is also equally 
certain, that no State can properly develop its resources, while 
living in forced union with a people to whose laws and institu- 
tions it cherishes feelings of antipathy. We are, therefore, 
against the incorporation of Alsace and Lorraine with the 
German Bund. If anything would make us regard with aver- 
sion the return of the Orleanist dynasty to the Tuileries, it 
would be that Thiers, Guizot, and its other leading statesmen 
have invariably held with the medieval doctrine, that the 
prosperity of one State always varied inversely with that of 
others, and that the only way to make France strong was to 
keep her neighbours weak. The principle which these states- 
men would have applied to Germany, Germany is now 
endeavouring to apply to them. The measure of the reprisals 
which the French would have taken at Berlin, is now assumed 
as the measure which the Germans are to inflict at Paris. The 
wave of conquest is to be rolled forward, in order that at the 
first convenient season it may be rolled backward. The liberties of 
upwards of three millions of people are to be overridden, in order 
that Germany may carve her name in the mutilation of France. 
This is in reality nothing else than the blind doctrine of force 
decked out in the specious garb of modern advancement, and the 
freedom of nations. If the statesmen of Central Europe are to 

uide themselves by this chart, international progress would 
. more remote than ever, and Cabinets would be full of 
lots and intrigues. The peace of Europe would be little 
tter than a prolonged armistice. Communities, with the one 
hand while they held the plough, with the other would have to 
grasp the sword. The accumulated wealth of nations, the 
savings wrung from the hand of labour during periods of indus- 
trial prosperity, would have, oftener and more lavishly than 
ever, to be squandered upon the work of mutual destruction, 
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instead of contributing to the general interest. It would be 
a sorry stride in international progress, to inaugurate a 
system of putting an end to European quarrels, by the very 
means calculated to stimulate their outbreak. This new plan 
of enforcing material guarantees in the name of nationality 
is, like the old theory of the political equilibrium, only another 
means of pandering to the lust of power of each State which 
happens to be in the ascendant, and of enabling it to use its 
strength for the gratification of its cupidity. If we would 
put an end to this state of things, it must be by prescribing im- 
passable limits to the law of conquest. We must formulate the 
principle that national unity must be respected, that communities 
which have been linked together by the prescription of centuries, 
and whose fellowship is based upon union of sympathies and 
affinity of interest, must not be torn asunder. Nature would 
then interpose iron barriers to man’s territorial cupidity which 
it would be madness to overleap. The international relationship 
would be placed upon the same basis as the civic relationship. 
The Government of one State would no more think of interfering 
with the affairs of another state, than the officers of one 
municipality would think of interfering with those of another 
municipality. 

But the doctrine of nationalities, so fruitful of beneficial 
results when rightly applied, may, when pressed beyond 
rational limits, prove the source of the evils against which it 
provides a defence. In the hands of designing men, it may 
become the lever of territorial aggrandizement. It is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line anywhere in Europe, so as to 
exclude people of one race from being under the rule of people 
of another race. Even if it could be done to-morrow, it would 
not be desirable to effect it. On frontier territories, especially 
in large cities, there is always a fusion of race. Nature never 
proceeds per sa/tum in the ethnographical, any more than in the 
inorganic world. In this respect, Nature is more provident 
than man. For were different tribes cooped up under their 
respective Governments as strictly as toys in a box, their points 
of divergence might breed antagonisms dangerous to the general 
ace. While therefore it has been doubtless the intention of 
rovidence that people of the same race should live in corporate 
union, Nature has furnished belts of territory in which different 
races should amalgamate, and link their fates in harmony 
together. In Holstein, it is impossible to say where the German 
ceases and the Dane begins. In Calais and Boulogne, the 
population is as much English as French; in parts of Guernsey, 
as much French as English. There are districts in the Pyre- 
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nees which are neither Spanish nor French, but a mélange of 
both. In Bohemia, the German and the Sclavonic; in the 
Tyrol, the German and the Italian ; in Alsace, the German and 
the French element, neutralize each other. If each State was to 
insist—as Prussia did with Schleswig-Holstein, and as Germany 
is now doing with Alsace and Lorraine—upon governing every 
man belonging to its nation, it is evident, every community in 
Europe would be embroiled with its neighbour in a struggle 
after the impossible. In these matters, each nation must give 
and take. ‘The French, in some portion of their territory, must 
rule the German, just as the German, under similar circum- 
stances, must rule the French. In those debatable grounds 
where there is any difficulty, the populations are surely the best 
judges of the country under whose rule they are to live. Apart 
from this consideration, if any favour should be shown, in 
drawing the boundary line, it ought to be to the aggrandize- 
ment of the smaller State. If a powerful kingdom, however, 
makes use of its strength to dismember a weaker, in order to 
enclose all its outlying people within its rule, it takes a step as 
much opposed to international justice, as to the interests of 
civilization. 

It is curious that the two States which of late have most 
insisted on this doctrine of nationalities, have acted in the most 
glaring defiance of its principles. France, while drawing the 
sword in favour of a united Italy, appropriated Nice, with a 
large slice of the Cornice seaboard. Prussia, in exemplifica- 
tion of the principle of {the right of each nation to govern its 
own people, brought under forced subjection to its rule some 
600,000 Danish subjects. There were a few handfuls of Germans 
scattered among them, and that afforded a sufficient pretext for 
dismembering Denmark. France interposed in favour of the 
people of Upper Schleswig. Owing to her influence, Prussia, by 
the fifth article of the treaty of Prague, guaranteed to them the 
right of disposing of their own destinies. This treaty was signed 
exactly four years since; but the claim remains, and ever will 
remain, a dead letter. ‘The Schleswigers have protested against 
Prussia’s neglect of its obligations; but Prussia turns a deaf ear 
to their remonstrance. She still persists in governing a third of 
Denmark in the name of Germany. Prussia committed the 
same folly in forcing the State of Posen into the North German 
Confederation. Under the plea that Germany should be 
governed by Germans, some million and a half of Poles found 
themselves members of a confederacy with which they have 
nothing in common. At the first meeting of the Bund, the 
Polish deputies to a man, entered their protest against the 
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incorporation of their destinies with that of the North German 
population, to whom they were aliens in blood, language, and 
religion. ‘They had as much right as the Germans to be united 
‘ with their own people. How could the Germans proclaim a 
‘ prescriptive right to national unity in the same breath in which 
‘ they denied it to other people?’ When the Polish deputies sat 
down, the Danish deputies indignantly remonstrated to the same 
effect against the inclusion of Schleswig. But Bismark averred, 
with serene equanimity, that ‘the restoration of Poland was too 
‘absurd a chimera to be thought of. Let the Polish deputies 
‘embrace their brethren of Germany. As to Schleswig, the 
‘ boundary line between Denmark and Germany must be drawn 
‘ in conformity with the interests of Prussia. We do not intend 
‘ to have to conquer Diippel over again.’ Is the same principle 
now to be applied to Lorraine, and a million of Frenchmen, 
as the subjects of the Northern Bund, to furnish the usual mili- 
tary contingent to Prussia, simply because they happen to live 
on the wrong side of the Moselle? We confess we have as 
much faith in the doctrine of nationalities, as propounded in 
Imperial manifestoes from the Tuileries, as we have in minis- 
terial interpretations of it at Berlin. 

Of the German people as a race, we have no particular fears 
on the score of aggression. They are a quiet, thrifty people, 
disposed to smoke their meerschaums over the problem of the 
infinite, rather than to commit offensive raids upon the terri- 
tories of their neighbours. But the German people Prussianized, 
the whole of the Teutonic race under the guidance of the House 
of Brandenburg, and the princes of that house obeying the 
policy of such statesmen as Bismark, that is a different matter. 
‘With the warlike resources and military and naval subven- 
tions of some 38,000,000 of people in her grasp—with France 
humbled, and Russia wedded to the dominating instincts of 
her House,—Prussia is evidently master of the situation. There 
is nothing to prevent her now from realizing any prospects which 
she may persuade Germany would be subservient to its interests. 
It is therefore necessary, in contemplating the results of the 
present war, to consider the schemes Prussia is bent upon 
accomplishing, as there is nothing in her history, to induce 
us to believe she will be less grasping in the day of her 
power, than she was in the day of her weakness. 

If there is anything upon which Prussia has set her heart, 
it is upon having a navy. This mania only dates from 1848 ; 
but, in the few intervening years, it has made considerable 

progress. She already has fifteen iron-clad frigates and some 
twenty first and second-class gunboats. It is singular that 
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the most efficient of these have been built after English and 
French models in the dockyards of Blackwall and Toulon. 
But she has recently constructed enormous dockyards of her 
own, in the Bay of Jahde, at a cost of two millions of money. 
She has even seduced the North German Bund into this 
expensive enterprise, for we find among this body’s last year’s 
financial items £1,292,685 set down under the head of naval 
expenditure. To carry out their large designs in this direction, 
the Germans are now putting in their claims for the surrender 
of one-half of the French fleet. But a navy requires a large 
seaboard, well-connected war-ports, and an easy passage into 
the open. Now these are the very things which Germany, or 
Prussia—for they are identical terms—has not got, but which 
she is dying to have. With the exception of the newly-con- 
structed port of Wilhelmshafen, in the Bay of Jahde, she is 
cooped up in the Baltic, a sea which frost renders unnavigable 
during four months of the year. From the Baltic, she cannot 
get into the North Sea, without exposing her fleet to be riddled 
by the Danish forts, in passing through the Sound, if Denmark 
thought so good an opportunity should not be thrown away, for 
want of a little ammunition. It was to improve the German 
position in this respect that Prussia laid her hand upon Schles- 
wig, in order to get Kiel. ‘Kiel,’ said Bismark, during the 
progress of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, ‘ must be obtained 
by Prussia at any cost.’ He even was content to stake the 
question of the supplies upon its acquisition; ‘No Kiel,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘no money.’ 

The possession of Kiel is not simply a question of one harbour 
less or one harbour more, but it solves the problem of effecting 
a communication between the Baltic and the North Seas, 
without exposing the German fleet to be annihilated by either 
Denmark or Sweden. The design of Prussia is, to cut a huge 
canal, in imitation of that of Lesseps, across Schleswig, which 
will connect Kiel harbour with the German Ocean at the mouth 
of the Eider. By that means her own navy will be sheltered 
from the interference of the Northern powers, and the commerce 
of Pomerania will receive an additional impetus by a more rapid 
communication with the West. The revenues of Denmark will 
also suffer materially from the diminution of the dues now levied 
upon shipping in passing through the Sound, and the Prussian 
revenues will be materially increased by the transference of the 
great bulk of those dues to her own coffers. What Denmark must 
lose by the opening of this shorter route to the Baltic, Prussia 
must gain, and that in larger proportion, for the traffic will 
be greater as the journey will be less. Here, then, we behold the 
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main motive for swallowing Schleswig, and including Danish 
deputies in the Northern Confederation: it was the ambition 
to form a navy independent of foreign interference, to connect 
the Baltic war-ports with those of the North Sea, to transfer 
the Sound dues to the Prussian treasury, and absorb the naval 
resources of Denmark into those of the German Federation. 

The question is, whether a single port on the North Sea, and 
the small seaboard which the possession of the Danish Duchies 
afford Prussia, will be deemed sufficient to float a navy commen- 
surate with the imperial requirements of that power? We 
believe not. Further incorporation will be aimed at, upon some 
pretext or other, until Germany enjoys that free command 
of the open seas which was doubtless intended for her in the 
decrees of Providence ; for Prussia is no longer seeking a navy 
for herself, as when she seized Kiel, but for the whole of 
Germany. We are, therefore, not surprised to find among the 
late arrangements for indemnifying France, Prussia feeling 
her way with respect to Holland. If Bismark really suggested 
the incorporation of Dutch territory into the present kingdom 
of Prussia, he was only expressing a desire which had found 
vent in the organs of his country. By the recent annexations, 
Prussia leans her whole weight upon the eastern borders of 
Holland. The Netherlands alone interpose a small slip of 
territory between Germany and a seaboard: which once en- 
dowed an enterprising people with marine supremacy. Now, 
this small slip of territory has colonies comprising six times 
the number of her home population, not mere incumbrances 
like those of Great Britain, but realizing for the parent State a 
net revenue of a million of money. Will Germany display 
less delicacy in dealing with a new monarchy than in dis- 
membering an old one, with such a prize as naval ascendancy, 
ships, and colonies in prospect? Prussia, in the last war, 
annexed at a stroke nearly five millions of new subjects. In 
absorbing Holland, she would only have to neutralize the 
susceptibilities of two-thirds of that number. There is no force 
to restrain her, except that of public opinion; for the King of 
Holland, left to himself, cannot command more than 50,000 
bayonets. But having got over public opinion in despoiling 
the Danes, she is not likely to have much respect for it, when 
the prize is so much larger, and the obstacles to securing it, so 
much less. 

The gravity of the situation, however, does not rest here. 
Formerly there were five great powers in Europe: but whatever 
becomes of France, Austria, we are afraid, can only by compli- 
ment henceforth be included in the category. Formerly, this 
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power, numbering some thirty-five millions of people, used to 
keep Prussia in check: but now, the eight millions and a half of 
Germans locked up within the heterogeneous populations under 
Austrian rule prevent that power from opposing any obstacles 
to her behest. If Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, 
cries for any further extension of Vaterland, Austria dare not 
lift a musket, for fear of forfeiting the allegiance of one-fourth 
of her subjects. Buta greater danger is behind. One of the 
certain consequences of the present war will be the admission 
of the Southern States to the Northern Bund. Already, resolu- 
tions to this effect have been passed with acclamation at Munich 
and Stuttgart. Nor do any of the four Governments intend 
to, nor could they if they would, resist the popular movement. 
The Parliament of thirty-eight millions of Germans, under the 
hegemony of Prussia, will then be found in front of the eight 
millions of Germans locked up in the Austrian Empire. The 
result cannot be doubtful. If the six German provinces of 
Austria do not evince any sympathy with their brethren of the 
North, intrigue will be used for that purpose. These German 
provinces will be honeycombed with secret societies until they 
are ripe enough to fall into the meshes of Berlin. Now there 
is only one State in Europe which can have anything to say on 
the subject, and which can prevent resort to violence if violence is 
to be used. That State is Russia. But Russia has leng-cherished 
dreams in the East, the realization of which Austria is most 
directly interested in preventing, while to Prussia the possession 
of Constantinople by the Czar is a matter of supreme indifference. 
It is, therefore, not in the least unlikely that, with France pro- 
strate and dismembered, the Oriental question would be revived 
under phases of peculiar difficulty. It is hardly more than a 
year ago since Russia fomented a revolution in Crete. Austria 
at once confronted the eventuality with 800,000 armed men, 
and France and Great Britain supported her bayonets with 
their united remonstrances. But with France crushed, Bis- 
mark will play over the same game with the Czar, as he did 
four years ago with Victor Emmanuel; and to realize their 
darling schemes, these two great powers will encompass Austria 
with flames of fire, from the Red Tower Pass to the Alps, from 
the River Save to the Gulf of Cattaro. 

Our policy in these grave emergencies may be difficult to 
pursue, but neither the object nor the way to it can be attended 
with doubt or perplexity. We cannot object to the unity of 
Germany, because in that unity we see the germ of many 
blessings to Europe ; but, to realize those blessings, that unity 
must be accomplished by the instrumentality of reason and 
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justice, not by the mailed hand of rapacity and violence, nor by 
the execution of swindling schemes for the thraldom of in- 
offensive people, or for the spoliation of neutral powers. If 
Germany had proceeded so far in her course, with escutcheon 
unsullied, we should rely on her moral sense, for the completion 
of the remainder of her task in an equitable spirit ; but so long 
as she surrenders her armaments and remains bound hand and 
foot to the dictates of a power which has shown no respect for 
any barriers to its personal aggrandizement, it behoves us to 
take steps to secure the reign of right and justice, in those 
quarters where their infringement would gravely compromise 
our interests. It is manifestly our duty to obtain for Holland 
similar guarantees as those which have recently proyed so 
effectual in the case of Belgium. Neutral States have an 
interest in confining the area of international lawlessness 
within the smallest possible limits: they could hardly refuse 
to co-operate, for this purpose, with a power which has-no 
interest apart from the general tranquillity. It is also our 
duty, no less than our interest, to combine with the neutral 
powers to stay this desolating war—a task now so much the 
more easy of accomplishment, as the Germans avouch no 
reason for its continuance but indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. As these can be amply secured 
without mutilating France, the neutral powers, if they act in 
concert, can have little difficulty in effecting a pacification on 
this basis. This is not a period for diplomatic hair-splitting 
about the nice distinctions between interyention and neutrality. 
A conflict is raging, which, if we do not interpose the weight 
of our moral influence and earnest sympathy between the con- 
queror and the victim, obviously menaces the peace of the world. 
A powerful Minister has now an opportunity of making his name 
illustrious, by securing the safety of his country with the same 
stroke as will constitute an era in international progress, Let 
him say, as the mouthpiece of the neutral States, victory in this 
case shall not be gratified by territorial acquisitions, and there 
will for a long time be no more wars of conquest in Europe. 
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Waterloo. Etude de la Campagne de 1815. Par le Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prince Epovarp pE 1A Tour p’AUVERGNE. Avec, 
cartes et plans. Paris: Henri Plon. 1870. 


There are subjects of which the world never tires. Somebody the 
other day was working again at the plain of Troy; Mr. Freeman kept 
back his third volume, that he might personally survey the field of 
Senlac. If we only knew where Nimrod carried on his man-hunts we 
should be splitting into parties on the question whether that mighty 
hunter was right or wrong in the choice of his ground. 

No wonder Frenchmen are always found to prove, by irrefragable 
argument, that their side must have won at Waterloo but for——well, 
that is just it, they differ as to the but. Victor Hugo, in the Misérables, 
describing the defeat in the wildest and most dithyrambic bit of writing 
that even he ever penned, says that it was all along of that unforeseen 
hollow lane, masked by a slope in the ground, into which the best of the 
cuirassiers rolled pell-mell till the struggling mass became something like 
a practicable pathway for the rest of them. Erckmann-Chitrian and 
Col. Charras, and a group of writers who have cropped up during the. 
unpopularity of ‘ the later Empire,’ lay the blame on Napoleon : ‘he was 
. off This head—he gave no intelligible orders—his folly and obstinacy 
‘made the heroism of troops and the oe of marshals of no avail.’ 
Others lay the blame on Grouchy, ‘who was bribed.’ Others glorify the 
Prussians, in order thereby to depreciate Wellington. The Prince de la 
Tour d’Auvergne’s book is an answer to Charras and the rest; it aims at 
settling the question as to Napoleon—‘the ampleness and beauty of the 
‘ plan were worthy of General Bonaparte ; and, more, we recognise the 
: Gace in it (on y retrouve l’ Empereur). . . Waterloo is a monument 
‘ of heroism for the French army, and for the great master of the art of 
‘ war it is one of the finest conceptions of all his military career.’ That 
is our author’s verdict, ‘based wholly on indisputable evidence,’ for he 
acknowledges that orders, &c., have been forged by more than one apolo- 

ist to justify Napoleon’s arrangements. The fault, he thinks, was wholly 

rouchy’s: he, detached to stop the Prussians, actually had to be taught 
the movements by the Emperor himself. He, with 34,000 men and 100 
cannon, and generals as indispensable as Excelmans, Gérard, Pajol, 
Vandamme, took away the right wing of the army, and deceived Napoleon 
by the reiterated assurance, ‘I'll manceuvre so as to keep the Prussians 
and the Anglo-Dutch separate.’ 

While he detests Grouchy, the Prince has naturally no love for 
Prussia: in this all Frenchmen are agreed. Even the Erckmann-Chitrian 
novels, so tender to the enemy, so sympathetic when he is merely a 
German or a Russian, 80 fair to the English—those bons bourgeois, propres 
frais et bien rasés—grow bitter when the Prussians have to be described ; 
they are an insolent upstart set, cruel as well as brave; with them it is 
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always ‘no quarter ;’ and the account of Ligny in the ‘Waterloo’ novel is 
as terrible as anything in the annals of carnage. ‘This hatred to Prussia, 
thoroughly reciprocated (and the Prussians certainly are not at all pleasant 
ee to get on with, they are a disagreeable cross between Teuton and 

clave), is no doubt the cause of the present war; and it is the fact that 
the French have transferred to Meckie and his troops all the hatred 
which the result of Waterloo used to make them feel for us, that renders 
the book before us peculiarly interesting at the present time. Charras 
and the rest needed an answer: the names of writer and publisher 
invest this reply with a sort of quasi official sanction; and it is certainly 
significant that the whole argument turns on the assumed fact that 
‘Wellington was beaten,’ and that it was only the coming up of those 
rascals who had been so well thrashed at Ligny two days before, which 
turned victory into defeat. There has been a growing conviction, here 
as well as abroad, that Blucher deserves a larger share of praise than 
insular self-esteem had been willing to give him; but the part 
taken by the Prussians was never so prominently put forward as in this 
volume. It is they who wrested victory from the Emperor’s hands ; it is 
they who (with their insufferable Bismarck) are now to pay to his nephew 
the penalty forso doing. Our author quotes at length among his piéces 
justificatives the Moniteur of 21st June, 1815 (written at Laon): ‘the 
‘battle was gained; we held all the enemy’s positions ; and, our cavalry 
‘having been used up too soon, we could hope for no more. Four 
‘battalions of the middle guard, being exposed to the grape of an 
‘English battery, came forward to carry it with the bayonet. The 
‘English horse charged them in flank, and some of them were 
‘thrown into disorder. Some spectators, seeing this, cried out 
‘“the Guard is beaten;” and then traitors raised the shout of “ Sauve 
* qui peut,” and the débdcle began ; whereas, if we had bivouacked where 
‘we were, Grouchy’s corps, which was close upon the Prussians, would 
‘have enabled us to ensure a brilliant success next day.’ Here, be it 
remarked, there is no fault charged on Grouchy; it was an after-thought 
to lay wholly on him what in this official report is laid on the ‘traitors who 
cried “* Sauve qui peut,” ’ (as if such cries could have affected a victorious 
army, holding all the enemy’s positions). Our opinion is that Grouchy 
was very much to blame; we think the chapters 15 and 17, in which the 
Prince discusses the matter, are conclusive ; they tally with all the best 
authorities on the subject, only they give a great deal of fresh evidence 
to which other writers had not access. The case is this: Grouchy was 
to have been to Blucher on the 18th what Ney at Quatre Bras had 
been to Wellington on the 16th. He ought to have kept close to the 
Duke so as to ensure communication with the Emperor; that was the 
thing which, above all others,he was charged to do. He knew in the 
night that Blucher had fallen back towards Brussels, yet he did not 
inform Napoleon, and (instead of starting at once) kept his men idle five 
hours after marching-time. ‘The moment he ascertained (and he did so 
early) that Blucher had swerved from his natural line of retreat, and 
was executing that flank march which was so much less audacious than 
it seemed, because he felt he was not being followed, Grouchy should 
have known that the field-marshal was going to join Wellington some- 
how, and should have sent notice accordingly. As it was, he actually 
— the Prussians on to Wellington, though he had undertaken to 

eep them away. At half-past eleven in the day he heard the guns at 
Waterloo, and held a council of war. Most of his generals were for 
hastening to join the Emperor. Gérard, when Grouchy disapproved of 
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this, and pleaded the letter of his instructions, begged, in a passionate 
specch, to be allowed to move on alone. Grouchy was offended at his 
tone, and at the manifest opmaainy of the rest; and thus, as has so often 
been the case (notably in the French and English wars in India), amour 
propre froissé ruined France. ‘I can’t do anything,’ says Grouchy, ‘ but 
‘follow the Emperor’s lead; he has given me no fresh instructions. I 
‘cannot me livrer a la guerre d’inspiration ;’ and so he went stubbornl 
on to Wavres, where, after three hours’ hard fighting, in which Gérar 
was badly wounded, and the French on the whole got the worst of it, he 
received the famous despatch (at 6 p.m.) to tell him that Bulow was 
showing in force and to urge him to come and stop him. He did net do 
so. Prussians and French fought on at Wavres till 11 p.m., and then 
bivouacked within range of each other. All was ominously silent in the 
Waterloo direction (some twelve leagues off). ‘Next morning Grouchy 
‘learned the awful truth, and thenceforth his chief aim was to convince 
‘himself and his subordinates that he had acted up to his instructions.’ 
The whole of the story of Wavres is told by the Prince with thrilling 
interest; and he pays us indirectly a very high compliment when he 
thinks that Grouchy was enough to stop the whole Prussian army, while 
confessedly Napoleon’s only hope was to numerically overpower the 
troops under Wellington before lube came to him. 

Grouchy was wrong: every despatch from the Emperor urged him to 
keep open the communications between them. ‘He sent inexact infor- 
‘ mation (when he sent any) ; he deceived Napoleon by acting oppositely to 
‘what he said he would do; he did not keep to the general instructions 
‘ = down for him;’ on all these three counts the Prince proves him 
guilty. 

As to Napoicon himself, the case is not so clear: no doubt ‘ his opponents 
‘are given to mix pclitics and war in their discussions, and we must be 
‘very careful in estimating his plan to look at the previous circumstances 
‘and not at the result ;’ but we believe Napoleon was not himself: he 
felt the greatness of the struggle and was over-cautious, and acted 
secundem artem instead of trusting to inspiration. Physically he was (like 
his men, who had had little except brandy since Ligny) quite exhausted. 
No doubt all the three charges of strategic incompetence made against 
him—that he began so late in the day; that he kept on, in spite of the 
appearance of the Prussians; that he did not retreat after paralysing 
Bulow, but still clung to the hope of an impossible victory—may be 
answered. Of the first, for instance, our author admits ‘if he had begun 
‘at seven or eight instead of at past eleven he must have beaten before 
‘the Prussians came up, but then his men wanted rest, and the ground 
‘wanted drying ;’ but it is undeniable that Napoleon left the battle during 
part of the day to take care of itself; a great number of his men were 
moving idly about; the cavalry charges were ill-directed, too leisurely 
made, and strangely unsupported. He was throughout haunted by a 
fear of the Prussians, from which, if he had believed in Grouchy, (and he 
should not have sent him if he did not believe in him) he ought to have 
been wholly free. There is little doubt that if, after D’Erlon’s attack had 
failed, he had massed his reserves and (after his old plan) thrown himself 
upon the English centre he would have carried all before him. To act 
as he did—letting the action flag through so large a part of the day— 
was enough to demoralize any troops; to handle French troops so was 
sheer madness. His splendid cavalry was as utterly wasted as that of 
the Mamelukes at the Pyramids, because ‘owing (says our author) to 
fear of the Prussians,’ (a fear which he does not explain,) the foot was 
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not allowed to occupy the ground which the horse had won. The battle 

went as it pleased; the troops and the leaders of divisions did all that 

men could i ; but mere secondary affairs like Hougoumont became chief 
points, and nothing that should have happened did come off. We think 

it very hard to see any evidence in Waterloo of Napoleon’s old genius ; 

and if (as the Prince says) Wellington showed his weakness in sacrificing 
Blucher on the 16th by his slow marching, and-in leaving 18,000 men quite 
useless at Hal, why all the more credit to us for having won the battle 
by dint of hard fighting. Morally won, we believe it was before Blucher 
appeared: had he not arrived, the two armies would have bivouacked face 
to face; and if Grouchy had been a Ney, and had made Wavre a second 
Ligny, the Duke might after all have had to fall back on Brussels; but 
the sauve qui peut which rose so soon, and was taken up with such fear- 
ful rapidity, x saat the state of mind of the French. Of course our author 
does not admit this ; and he quotes Siborne, Gneiseman, and Pringle, to 
the effect that ‘in spite of our mistakes, Wellington would have been 
‘crushed, had not Blucher come up in time to snatch him from the blood- 
- ‘stained hands of Ney . . . . Of Blucher the Prussians are justly proud : 
‘by his ardent activity he rendered valuable the passive qualities of 
‘Wellington ; but neither of them could have done it alone, nor even 
‘both together, without the fault of Grouchy,’ from whom (by the way) 
Napoleon got, just as Blucher came up, an encouraging despatch, which 
no doubt led him to hold on instead of retreating, and thereby at once 
losing the prestige of Ligny, and sacrificing his absent marshal. 

We have, then, in the Prince’s book a very clever and temperate bit of 
special pleading, exhaustive from his point of view. The beaten are 
generally able to console themselves by making out a good case; but our 
author does more than this; he quotes all the authorities, from the 
Prussian official report of 1815, and Lord Wellington’s letter to Lord 
Bathurst (Gazetie Extraordinary, 22nd July, 1815), and Gérard’s 
quelques documents, (1829), down to the newest letters; and when we 
remember his own position, we see how fully he is able to give proper 
weight to each. However we may dilfer with him, we must say that his 
book is most pleasant reading—it bears the stamp of calm earnestness ; 
and its publication at a time like this invests it with the interest of a 
quasi oflicial answer to the ‘ calumnies’ of the ‘ irreconcilables.’ 


A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858. By 
J. W. Kayr, F.R.S. Vol. II. W.H. Allenand Co. 1870. 


The first volume of Mr. Kaye’s important work on the great Sepoy 
Mutiny was reviewed in these pages more than five years ago. Its chief 
interest lay in the care and thoroughness with which its author had set 
out the previous history of the causes, near and remote, that helped or 
may have helped to bring about the catastrophe of 1857. However 
greatly opinions may still differ as to the real origin and significance of 
that dreadful outbreak, or the real worth of the characters who filled the 
foreground of Mr. Kaye’s picture, that first volume at once took its place 
as a full, clear, and picturesque introduction to a very momentous theme. 
The connection of cause and consequence might not always have been 
made good; undue prominence might sometimes have been given to 
causes of little weight ; the friends of Lord Dalhousie might have reason 
to complain of the scant justice rendered to the ablest of Indian viceroys ; 
and impartial observers of Lord Canning might fairly demur to the 
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wisdom of detracting from his real worth by ascribing to him virtues 
which he never possessed. But the volume, as a whole, was very readable 
and very instructive; Mr. Kaye’s style being always clear, flowing, and 
fervid, if sometimes weak ; his materials handled with conscientious care, 
and his statements manifestly inspired by the wish to deal fairly with the 
evidence before him. It served, in short, as a fitting prologue to the 
tragedy which succeeding volumes would unfold in due season at sufli- 
cient length. 

Those last words were written advisedly, for the second volume of this 
stirring history brings its burden down no later than the last days of 
August, when Wilson’s warriors were waiting before Delhi for the siege- 
train, on whose timely appearance the doom of the great rebel-stronghold 
and the safety of all Upper India were known to hang. Readers of the 
former volume had followed the course of events from the first tokens of 
military disaffection at Barrackpore, down to the moment when the first 
news of the murder and outrage done in Meerut and Delhi broke like sudden 
thunder upon Calcutta. One sirand in the rope of preparing circum- 
stances the historian reserved for the beginning of his second volume, as 
a pertinent preface to a detailed account of what happened in Upper 
India on the 10th and 11th of May, 1857. If Lucknow, Bithoor, Barrack- 
pore, and Garden Reach were so many centres of secret plotting, there 
was yet another in Mohammedan Delhi, and in the strong-walled palace 
of its puppet king. Ever since the day when British arms restored 
blind old Shah ‘Allum to the throne of the Great Mogul, Delhi had been 
the source of much disquietude to each succeeding viceroy. Little by 
little the battered sceptre of the house of Taimur lost every relic of its 
old magnificence. In 1835 the coinage of the East India Company dis- 

laced for ever the Sicca rupee of the Mogul Emperors. A few years 
ater Lord Ellenborough abolished the offering of xuzzurs to a sovereign 
who had no sort of power outside his palace walls. Dalhousie and 
Canning were at one in their endeavours to sweep away the mockery of 
a throne which represented nothing but ‘a dream of things that were.’ 
In 1856 it was finally arranged that the kingly title should die with 
Mohammed Bahadur Shah, whose next heir, with the rank of Prince, 
would then have to surrender his ancestral palace into our hands. 
Against this heavy blow to her ambition Zinat Mahal, the king’s 
favourite queen, whose own son was not to be the next heir, sought help in 
secret of her Indian countrymen, and of the Shah of Persia, with whom 
we were then at war. The grey old trifler, her husband, seems to have 
shared or countenanced her intrigues. The Mohammedans of Delhi, and 
other places, lent themselves to the plot. Palace and city teemed with 
rumours of Persian successes against the Feringhie, of Russian sympathy 
with the Shah. Native journalists speculated freely on the coming 
downfall of the British power. In the bazaars and the sepoy lines, tales 
of Affghan plotting, and predictions of an early end to our hundred 
years’ rule, found ready credence. In March, 1857, a proclamation of 
war against the English was posted on the Jumma Musjid, the great mosque 
of Delhi, and its substance reproduced in the native journals. To English 
eyes, however, all things wore their accustomed aspect. Warnings of the 
mischief brewing within the palace reached Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Provinces; but he also laughed them to 
scorn. Week after week the excitement in Delhi grew deeper as the 
rumours of impending trouble waxed more rife; but the English dozed 
calmly on beneath their Pgs and behind their ¢atties. Delhi's 
great arsenal was still left in charge of a few artillerymen; and our 
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countrymen, on May 11, awoke from their pleasant slumber, only to die 
or flee like hunted deer any whither from a scene of raging devilry. 

From this point the narrative grows more and more interesting. Often 
as the chequered tale of disaster and success, of gross blunders gloriously 
retrieved, of cruel sufferings heroically borne or avenged by heroic 
achievements, of all that should make Englishmen blush with shame, 
thrill with pity, or glow with pride, has been told before by writers of 
more or less mark or special knowledge, we may read it again in these 
pages with renewed interest, with the pleasure derived from studying 
a new, complete, and eloquently truthful picture on a theme not too old, 
nor too remote from popular sympathies. It may, of course, be ques- 
tioned whether the time has yet come for writing a permanent history of 
the great sepoy war; but the question has its two sides, and Mr. _ 
might show ample precedent in classic ages for doing speedily what he 
has so far done well. What would the world have gained if Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Cesar had never written the history of their own times ? 
Has the cause of historic truth been greatly advantaged by Macaulay’s 
brilliant chapters on the English revolution, or by Mr. Froude’s eloquent 
pleading in behalf of Henry VIII.? Everything, one might say, depends 
on the historian himself, on the amount and nature of his means, and the 
way in which he handles them. In the present instance there was no 
lack of materials at Mr. Kaye’s disposal. The printed literature of the 
mutinies would alone fill a good-sized library, and our author has had 
the further advantage of poring over vast heaps of private papers and 
secret despatches, to say nothing of much verbal intercourse with Anglo- 
Indians of every degree. With all his advantages, he has hitherto told 
us little absolutely new; a proof how little actually remained to tell. 
But his researches have not been thrown away if they have resulted in 
a work witich impresses the reader with a sense of historic faithfulness 
and fulness, enhanced by a large share of literary power, some insight 
into character, and a warm pervading sympathy with his subject. 
Mr. Kaye, indeed, had no easy task in unfolding the tangled plot of a 
strangely exciting story,so as to avoid bewildering the reader with a jumble 
of events occurring at the same moment in many different places, and yet 
to leave out nothing that seemed worthy of historical remembrance. The 
fires of rebellion once lighted at Meerut, almost every station in Upper 
India had its own separate part to play in the ensuing struggle for 
existence between the sepoy and the Feringhie. Ere long, however, 
two great centres of interest emerge from the surrounding maze. In the 
Punjab and the upper half of the North-west Provinces all eyes are 
turned, all troops that can be spared are marching towards Delhi—the 
Sebastopol, so to say, of the sepoy revolt. In Calcutta, on the other 
hand, the most pressing question is how to send up timely aid to our 
imperilled garrisons in Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow. Thus, after 
describing the fatal outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi, Mr. Kaye’s narrative 
would naturally alternate between these two lines of movement. The 
conquest of Delhi, and the successful defence of Lucknow, form the two 
great turning-points in the history of 1857. On the former, even more than 
the latter, did the fate of our Indian empire hang for many long months 
together. Delhi must be retaken at whatever cost. On this point, Lord 
Canning fully agreed with Sir John Lawrence, although his notions as to 
the real strength of the rebel stronghold were amusingly exemplified in 
his messages to General Anson, praying him to ‘make short work of 
Delhi,’ and to despatch his spare horse and foot southwards for the 
relief of Cawnpore. 
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Even Sir John Lawrence at first believed that, on the approach of our 
troops, the mutineers in Delhi would ‘either disperse, or the people of 
the city rise and open their gates.’ As for poor General Anson, whom 
the news of the Delhi massacre had brought down in haste from his 
summer retreat in the hills, all kinds of conflicting orders reached him at 
Umballa. He was not to move on Delhi without a strong British foree— 
as if there was such a thing in that part of the country. He was to 
march on Delhi without his heavy guns ; he was to take it with his guns 
alone. He was to start for Delhi at once: he was to go and relieve Meerut 
first. He was at once to send a regiment of foot and a body of horse off 
to Cawnpore. To all this wild talk Anson gave the best answer he could ; 
by collecting at Umballa a force which, after its junction with Wilson’s 
little band from Meerut, amounted only to three thousand English, one 
Goorkha regiment, and the splendid Guide Corps, with a hundred and 
fifty sappers, twenty ficld-guns, and a small apology for a siege-train, 
worked mainly by volunteers from the cavalry and infantry. There 
were also a few hundred Irregular Horse, in whose loyalty, as the event 
proved, it was never safe to trust. With this fragment of an army, not 
equal to two ordinary brigades, Sir H. Barnard had to make a pretence 
of besieging—under the blazing sun of an Indian June—a fortified city, 
seven miles round, well stored with arms and ammunition, and defended 
by ever-growing thousands of trained sepoys, who knew that they were 
fighting for their lives. No more desperate undertaking was ever, to the 
best of our belief, recorded in history. The odds against us were untold. 
But in the Punjab, and the camp before Delhi, there were brave spirits 
equal to any need. Of the feeble shiftlessness that doomed Meerut and 
Delhi to flames and slaughter, and gave new heart everywhere to native 
disaffection, not a trace was to be found among the men who guided the 
destinies of the Punjab. ‘Where have we failed’—wrote Sir John 
Lawrence to Anson—‘ when we acted vigorously? Where have we 
succeeded when guided by timid counsels?’ On this principle he and 
his noble helpmates— Montgomery, Nicholson, Edwardes, Cotton, 
Corbett, Barnes, and others of like stamp—set to their perilous work. 
How promptly mutiny was disarmed at Lahore and Peshawar, fore- 
stalled at Philour and Govindghur, punished later at Murdan, how 
readily Punjabies, Sikhs, and Pathans enrolled themselves under British 
colours, how cheerfully the Sikh lords of Patidla, Jheend, Nabha, and 
Kapurthala answered our call for men to guard the road from Lahore to 
Delhi; all this Mr. Kaye describes for us with careful minuteness and 
sympathetic force. It is refreshing to turn from the woful picture of 
bewildered blundering at Meerut, of confidence betrayed at Delhi, 
of bootless heroism in atonement for past blunders at Cawnpore, to 
the chapters which record the twofold success of the Chief Commissioner 
in holding his own province — and sending aid of all kinds to his 
hard-pressed countrymen on the ridge overlooking ‘the tall red 
towers’ of the Mogul capital. At Meerut, onthe fatal 10th of May, the 
one thing wanting, as Mr. Kaye observes, was ‘ the one man to impart to 
‘ our British manhood the promptitude and unity of action which would 
‘have crushed the mutiny and saved the place—perhaps the — 
Such a man the Punja arog in Sir John Lawrence, and his 


subalterns were worthy of their chief. To each and all of them, from 


the Chief Commissioner down to Hugo James, our author pays dis- 
criminating but hearty homage. To Sir John himself it appeared that 
the one duty of the hour was to take Delhi, come what might. For that 
end he strove unceasingly with all his strength—capping bold words with 
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bolder deeds, until he had stripped the Punjab of every spare soldier, 
and was ready even to place Peshawar in charge of Dost Moheinined 
rather than let Delhi remain in rebel hands. Whatever may be thought , 
about the wisdom of this latter project—for which there was, perhaps, as 
much to say as Edwardes and Nicholson said against it—certain it is that, 
with the troops before Delhi, Sir John was all in all, ‘Of the doings of 
* the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief they knew, and indeed 
‘ cared, little or nothing. Sir John Lawrence was their Governor-General 
* —their Commander-in-Chief.’ Throughout Upper India, as we have 
good reason to know, the mischance which cut off that part of the 
country from all direct communication with Calcutta for months 
together was regarded as a blessing, so far as it left the ruler of the 
Punjab free to follow his own counsels. 

In his clear, detailed, and picturesque narrative of the siege of Delhi 
Mr. Kaye, we think, appears at his best. It is such a narrative as we 
should have expected from the pen of a practised writer well furnished 
with materials, which he has thrown into a thoroughly readable shape. 
The character of that famous siege, in which every man was a hero, gave 
free scope to his love of personal details, and justifies a fulness of treat- 
ment elsewhere apt to be overdone. On the capture of Delhi depended 
the life of every Englishman in Upper India, if not the very existence of 
our Indian Empire. It was a siege undertaken against tremendous odds, 
and nothing but individual pluck and prowess of the highest order could 
have brought it to a successful issue. How great were those odds, how 
nobly each man bore his part in that protracted struggle, how sore a 
strain it placed upon the leaders, by what feats of daring and endurance 
on the part of men and officers the end was at last attained, this volume 
helps us clearly to understand. For two months and a-half the besiegers 
were themselves, in fact, besieged. Day after day they had to fight an 
enemy who had everything in his favour, except good leadership. His 
artillery practice, wrote Barnard, ‘ beats ours five to one.’ Day after da 
they had to defend themselves against fresh attacks of numerous, well- 
armed, and, in their way, determined foes. More than once they were 
in imminent danger of being overwhelmed by a sudden onset, checked at 
the critical moment by the ready daring of one or two officers like 
Tombs and Hills, or the steady coolness of a few score Goorkhas under 
Major Reid. Nor does the historian forget to mention the noble self- 
devotion of Renny’s native gunners, who bade their white comrades fire 
through them at a body of rebels who had ridden into the heart of our 
camp. True to his professions of historic truthfulness, he also dwells 
upon the brutal spirit displayed by our soldiers towards the native 
servants and camp-followers, some of whom were indiscriminatel 
butchered on a false alarm, while threats and blows were too cften dealt 
out to faithful water-carriers, — and cook-boys, whose duties 
continually brought them under fire. He should have added that some 
even of our officers shared the cruel temper of their men. But, perhaps, 
no sadder instance of the moral contained in Shelley’s lines— 


‘ Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind; 
The foul cubs like their parents are ’— 


can be found in the history of this dark year than the fact of the high- 
souled John Nicholson seriously proposing ‘a Bill for the flaying alive, 
impalement, or burning of the murderers of the women and children at 
Delhi.’ His very chivalry betrayed him into an excess of savagery, for 
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which his religious feelings claimed a sanction from certain passages in 
Holy Writ. 

For the real siege of Delhi, which began only with Nicholson’s return 
to camp after the rout of Nujjufghur, we must await the appearance of 
another volume. Of what was meanwhile doing in the lower provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency for the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow, the 

resent volume gives a detailed, but not always satisfactory, account. 

he historian’s hero-worship, mostly right enough in the case of 
Sir John Lawrence, leads him into curious errors and omissions with 
regard to Lord Canning. Whatever else is doubtful, there is abundant 
roof that, in the early days of the mutiny, the Governor-General 
uiled to act as one who realized the full meaning of events. Mr. Kaye 
ignores some, and slurs over other facts which tellagainsthis idol. Yet, 
even from his pages we may glean unwilling evidence of Lord Canning’s 
slowness to understand the position, to do the right thing at the right 
moment, to shape his policy in accordance with the latest facts. ‘The 
picture of his lordship sitting ‘ firm as a rock, waiting for fresh tidings of 

disaster, and doing all that human agency could do to succour our 
' distressed people, and to tread down the insolence of the enemy,’ 
suggests a touch of unconscious satire to those who remember how !on 
he sat and waited, writing home letters on irrelevant subjects, an 
calmly refusing timely offers of good help from those who afterwards 
gave it too late at his own request. Lord Canning’s ‘calm still face’ 
inspired small confidence in people who saw that nothing was done 
betimes to save Lucknow and Cawnpore by the prompt disarming 
of sepoys at Barrackpore and elsewhere, and by the prompt despatch of 
British troops up-country from Calcutta and Dinapore. In trying to 
defend the Governor-General, Mr. Kaye absurdly overstates the perilous 
condition of Calcutta, and unfairly decries the courage and self-devotion 
of the white community in that seat of government and trade. Had 
Lord Uanning done in May what he was forced to do in June, the panics 
which disgraced Calcutta would never have occurred, and Cawnpore, in 
all likelihood, might have been saved. 

Neill’s deeds of timely daring at Benares and Allahabad, Havelock’s 
successful march to Cawnpore, and the whole sad story of the Cawnpore 
entrenchment, fill up the remainder} of this volume. That the book will 
have many readers we may take for granied. Mr. Kaye owes much to 
a most interesting subject, not a little to his own position and ante- 
cedents, and something to his undoubted merits as a historical writer. 
His style, both in its beauties and its blemishes, appeals directly to the 

opular taste. Clear, picturesque, copious, far from dull, sometimes 
Sabpy in the turn of a sentence, it seldom expresses its meaning in the 
fewest and fittest words. The intended effect is weakened by many 
tonches, by frequent tricks of expression, by a preference for mealy- 
mouthed periphrases. We hear much of ‘ our people’ and ‘ our Christian 
people.’ ‘Human agency’ does duty for the simple word ‘ man.’ 
more correct writer would have shrunk from using the word ‘ reliable,’ 
and a more nervous writer would never have told us that ‘ the gentle- 
women of Cawnpore gave up, perhaps, the most cherished component of 
their feminine attire, when he meant to talk of so harmless a thing as a 
woman’s stockings. In spite of all this, however, and of a vein of sugaty 
sentiment running through the book, Mr. Kaye has produced a volume 
of deep interest and anole sterling worth. But how many more volunies 


are to come, at the present rate and scale of production, we dare not 
guess. 
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The United States of America. A History. By Roserr 
Macxenziz. T. Nelson and Sons. 


The Americans at Home; Pen and Pencil Sketches of American 
Men, Manners, and Institutions. By Daviy Macraz. 2 
vols. Edmonston and Douglas. 


Books on America multiply with increasing communication, and improve 
with increasing knowledge. America presents less material for carica- 
ture and more for profitable study. We look beneath the swaggering 
oddities of national adolescence, and see the gathering gravity, solidity, 
and strength, of what promises to be a vigorous and noble manhood. It 
is easy to ridicule American peculiarities, they are plentiful enough and 
provocative enough, and lie the most prominently on the surface. It is 
the misfortune of America that she dwells apart, she has half a continent 
to herself, she comes into no close and frequent national contact with 
other nations, she is only visited by foreigners, she does not dwell with 
them. Half the education of nations is derived from the education of 
unconscious influence, the incitements of emulation, and the restraints of 
mutual right. Of these America has no experience. Conscious of her 
own strength, she does not realize the strength of others; prosperous in 
her own ways, she feels contemptuously towards all ways that are 
different. She does not realize the manifold forms of national life, and 
their equal excellency. We, in England, from similar causes have similar 
defects, only in a less degree. America reproduces our insularity of 
feeling with less to check it than we have. All this, however, is but the 
accident of a great and — people, destined not only to be mighty 
among the nations of the earth, but to exercise her power beneficially— 
may we not say destined, in conjunction with ourselves, to exert the 
most potent religious and political influences in moulding and regene- 
rating the world? At present America is working out under peculiar 
conditions some of the most momentous of national, social, and religious 
problems; and their progress, if not their solution, is so rapid that the 
conditions of to-day are almost radically different from the conditions of 
yesterday. No books become obsolete with such rapidity as books of 
American travel and characterization. Who can recognise anything in 
common between the caricatures of Dickens, the sober descriptions of 
Trollope, or the characterization of Thackeray, and the America of 1870? 
The nation grows and changes as rapidly as a lad of sixteen. The war 
especially has regenerated and transfigured American life. All thought- 
ful men must look with interest upon her great experiment of a pure 
democracy, with its striking admixture of weakness and strength, upon 
its educational experiments, its religious voluntaryism, its legislative 
attempts to suppress drunkenness, its experiments in women’s rights, 
and on the relations of the sexes generally. If England is wise enough to 
learn them, America must have many invaluable lessons on these and on 
many other points to teach the world. Some of her experiments may 
fail and probably will, others will succeed ; failure and success alike may 
teach us. Nowhere:could such experiments be made on so vast a scale 
and under such favourable conditions. It were easy to put one’s finger 
upon legislative defects and political blunders, the evil results of which 
can hardly admit of question. It is not so easy to admit and admire 
excellencies, _— the results of which every people in Europe may look 
with envy. France may well envy her wesena freedom and order. 


England will do well to ponder over her religious freedom, equality, and 
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progress. In no nation of the earth is religion so powerful, both as 
regards the liberality with which its institutions are sustained, and in 
the degree in which its moral forces permeate and penetrate social life. 

Both the books before us are written with great intelligence, and in a 
commendable spirit of generous appreciation and sympathetic admira- 
tion. Mr. Mackenzie’s book is a succinct history of the United States 
since their colonization by Europeans. It is an admirable hand-book for 
the use of students and travellers. Beginning with the discovery of 
America by Columbus, John Cabot, Ponce de Leon, Ferdinand de Soto 
and others, it traces the history of Spanish, French, Dutch, and English 
colonization, of the conflicts with the Indians, of the struggles between the 
English and French, lastly, of the American war. It narrates with great 
concisenesa, and yet with fulness enough to be intelligent, the history of 
each of the principal States. The outline of the War of Independence 
is ably traced, and the history of subsequent annexations down to the 
present time, the history of slavery and cf cotton, of the American war 
of 1863, ending in the abolition of slavery and the reunion of the States 
(we trust for a career of prosperity, glory, and religion, such as were 
utterly impossible under slavery), is also sketched. We fear that even 
educated persons are, as a rule, shamefully ignorant of American history, 
chiefly, perhaps, for want of an historian sufficiently compendious, 
intelligent, and trustworthy. Mr. Mackenzie has pooner a hand-book 
which will take away ali excuse for such ignorance. It does for 
American history what Mr. Keightley did for English history, and does 
it admirably. 

Mr. Macrae’s book is a carefully compiled account of American in- 
stitutions and resources. Mr. Macrae was in America during the years 
1867 and 1868. He was provided with introductions to all sorts of 
persons, and had qualified himself for just estimates of all sorts of things. 
The result is, America ‘interviewed’ and Boswellized, as she has never 
been before. Every peculiarity that he saw, every scrap of information 
that he could collect, every anecdote that any body told him, every 
characterization that a careful and acute observer could note, has been 
industriously noted, and woven into sketches of great smartness, con- 
siderable literary skill, and lively interest. The book is as exciting as a 
romance, and as instructive as a cyclopedia. It was apparently Mr. 
Macrae’s sole business to observe character and collect information for 
the purposes of his book. His spirit was genial and his determination 
indomitable. He found his way into all circles of society, and ‘ inter- 
viewed’ every kind of notability. We are oftentimes annoyed at the 

rocess, and feel how impossible to most men it would have been—but we 

orgive him as the world forgives Boswell. For the valuable result, we 
hope the eminent Americans whom he has delineated, and whose 
conversations he has admiringly recorded, will do the same. Mr. Macrae 
classifies his topics, and under each heading brings together all the 
information collected in his well-stored note-books. It is impossible to 
follow him, or to discuss the manifold questions which he starts; we 
must in these respects content ourselves with a very hearty commenda- 
tion of what he has written. Our readers will find that he has provided 
for them both instruction and amusement of no common order. We will 
select a few of the more racy characterizations and anecdotes with which 
his chapters are filled. e purposely avoid the personal allusions to 
distinguished persons, which seem to us not only in bad taste, but likely 
to close the door of every distinguished person to whom an introduction 
is taken. When a hungry bookmaker enters a home note-book in hand, 
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or taking a mental note of every peculiarity of look, habit, or word, for 
the purpose of printing it, confidence is abused, and either his host will 
befool him, or receive him with reserved politeness. Nothing can excuse 
such bad taste as is shown in the conversations reported, and the 
records made of such persons as General Grant, Emerson, Mrs. Stow, 
Mr. Holmes, and others. It is no excuse for an Englishman that 
he only does Americans as Americans do us. The thing is essentially 
bad, both in taste and in its effects ; and, although we may be interested 
in the information given and in the lights thrown upon character, it is an 
interest of which we are half ashamed—it is as if any body had opened 
a secretaire and told us the contents of the private letters that it 
contained. Living men, at any rate, should be spared such Boswelliana. 
We make our selections from less objectionable things. Every traveller 
in America will bear witness to what Mr. Macrae calls the national 
disease of ‘immensity on the brain.’ ‘Every State, every city, every 
‘ village in America boasts of something—Massachusetts boasts of her 
‘ trains ; Pennsylvania, of her oil wells; Virginia, of her illustrious men ; 
‘ Alabama, of her cotton; Louisiana, of her sugar ; California, of her big 
‘trees; Missouri, of her iron mountains; Illinois, of her boundless 
‘ farms ; Kentucky, of her horses; Canada, of her incomparable wheat. 
‘ Travelling through the Republic especially, you find that each State is 
‘ ahead of every other State, all things being taken into account, and that, 
‘in the late war, the soldiers of each State were admitted to have 
* been braver, and bigger, and to have won more battles, and filled more 
‘ graves, than any other State. Towns follow suit. Philadelphia has the 
‘ longest and straightest streets, and the largest orphanage in the country ; 
‘ New Orleans has the smoothest drive and the biggest river trade ; 
‘ Milwaukee has the best bricks; New York has the finest park and the 
‘largest population; Boston has the best schools and the biggest 
‘organ; Chicago has the biggest saints, the biggest sinners, and the 
‘biggest pig-killing establishments in America. ‘Yes, sir,” as the 
‘ enthusiastic Chicago gentleman declared, “ the biggest pig-killing con- 
* cerns in God’s creation.” 

‘It matters little to the boasting class of Americans, as one of their 
‘own censors has said, whether a thing be good or bad, provided it 
* surpass all others. If an Arkansas man cannot boast of the education 
‘of a Boston man, at any rate he can chew more tobacco and spit 
‘ more, and farther, and straighter than any other man. If the Missis- 
‘ sippi steamers are not so magnificent as some on the Hudson River, 
‘they sail faster, and blow up oftener, and shoot men higher than 
‘any other steamers in the country. It is always something for 
‘ Tennessee to say that she has the deepest mud, and for Georgia that 
* she has the most poisonous miasmas, and Missouri that she has the 
: biggest swamp. The Americans adore immensity. If a New Yorker 
‘could manage to fail for a hundred million dollars, he would be 
‘ worshipped as a god.’ 

Of course, Mr. Macrae intends this only as good-natured banter of a 
national foible. Every page of his book shows that America has inspired 
him with a deep respect for its vigorous excellencies and its pregnant 
promise. 

Service is the great domestic difficulty of America. Labour is so 
scarce, and wages so high, that it has almost come to this, that if you 
want anything done you must do it yourself. Mr. Macrae has an 
amusing chapter on servantgalism, which, in its absurd predicaments, 
would furnish inexhaustible situations for Punch. ‘The New York 
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‘ servant, for instance, who has her ten or twenty dollars a month, has 
‘range of the pantry and lives like a fighting-cock ; has possibly an 
* “ assistant ;” can take a day or half-day to herself almost when she 
‘ likes; has her own parlour in which to receive and regale her followers; 
‘ needn’t brush the boots; needn’t answer the door; can be as indepen- 
‘ dent as she pleases; and if she quarrels with her mistress, can throw 
‘ up her situation, and be sure of another as good, or better, in a day or 
‘two.’ Families give up housekeeping and live at hotels simply as a 
refuge from this domestic misery. ‘I did have a house of my own,’ said 
one of these victims, ‘till about two years ago, but I was driven here for 
‘ want of proper service. Why, sir, I had to get up and kindle the fires 
‘in a morning; I had to brush my own boots; I had to do fifty things 
‘ of that sort which the servants should have done. Mr. Macrae had 
actually to clean his own boots in the house of a friend, and he found 
that blacking and brushes ‘formed a regular part of a gentleman’s 
travelling equipment.’ He saw both a clergyman and a professor of 
Greek employed in handling the brush. Every traveller upon American 
railways must notice tle brusqueness, not to say rudeness, of many of 
the railway servants—not all, however, for we have met with signal 
instances of an opposite character. Another amusing chapter relates to 
prococsty and pertness. 

Mr. Macrae’s most racy chapters are occupied with the negro, to whom 
he devoted much of his attention, and with whom he mixed in all 
varieties of circumstance. He speaks of them with generous apprecia- 
tion, and justly claims for them the consideration which their sorrowful 
history and novel circumstances demand. ‘The negroes have a curious 
‘ weakness for big words. I remember a black waiter at Lexington 
‘ asking me if I would “assume” a little more butter. Another informed 
‘the meeting that “various proceedings had to be exercised.” One 
‘requires to be careful amongst them about the words he uses, for a 
‘ black man clutches at a polysyllable as a hungry man would clutch at a 
‘loaf, and will use it on the first opportunity that presents itself, 
‘whether he understands its meaning or not. At a negro prayer- 
* meeting which I once addressed, I happened to speak of this life as a 
‘ state of probation—no simpler word occuring to me at the moment. 
‘ Black speakers are much given to what they call “the improvement” 
‘of the previous speaker's remarks. The coloured gentleman who 
* followed me improved my observation by reminding the meeting, with 
* great vehemence, that, “as our white brudder says, we is all in a state 
‘of prohibition !’’ As the majority of the audience had probably never 
‘heard either word, the one expression served just as well as the other. 
‘One of the teachers in the same city told me that a negro who had 
‘heard somebody referred to as “ Our venerable brother, introduced 
‘ their missionary, Mr. Eberard, with great pleasure to his people as his 
‘“yenomous brudder.” On one occasion he entreated the Lord to 
* convict the people of their sin, and make them smite on their breasts 
‘ “like the Re-publican of old.” Another man was in the habit of using 
‘ in his prayers the tremendous word “ disarumgumptigated ” the origin 
‘or significance of which no one in the place had ever been able to 
‘discover. He prayed that “their good pastor might be disarumgump- 
‘ tigated,” and that ‘‘ de white teacher who had come so far to construct 
‘ de poor poor coloured folks might be disarumgumptigated.” Whether 
‘ they had been disarumgumptigated or not, or how it would feel to be 
‘ so, they were unable to say.’ 

Mr. Macrae’s endeavour to be smart and racy may have unconsciously 
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led him into exaggerations. He evidently has a keen eye for the 
ludicrous, and it is possible to prove anything if you may only select 
your own facts. But making due allowance for this, and for some minor 
errors into which he has ies. we do not hesitate to say that in many 
respects this is the best, as it certainly is the most amusing, book of 
American delineations that we have seen, and it is written with an 
enthusiasm so genuine, and in a spirit so excellent, that it will be read 
by Americans with a3 much enjoyment as by Englishmen, and will 
certainly do much to nurture the best feelings between the two nations. 


Researches into the Early History of Mankind, and the Develop- 
ment of Civilization. By Evwarp B. Tytor. Second Edition. 
John Murray. 1870. 


There is a huge accumulation of very curious information in this 
volume. We had almost said rudis indigestaque moles. A thread of 
argument pervades it, and appears in chapter after chapter, but the facts 
are numerous, and beloug to a region where speculation so largely biases 
the very power of observation, that at the end of the long enumeration 
of phenomena, we do not feel that we are much nearer to the truth. The 
intention of the writer is to show the ultimate similarity subsisting 
between the minds of men, notwithstanding ‘the wide differences in 
their civilization and mental state.’ Very curious and recondite 
analogies appear to link together the gesture-language of different races, 
even of the deaf mutes of modern Europe, and the wandering Indians of 
the great prairies. The author shows, by considerable induction of 
instances, that it is ‘difficult to find among a list of twenty items of art 
* or knowledge, custom or superstition, taken at random from a descrip- 
‘tion of any uncivilized race, a single one to which something prs 
‘analogous may not be found elsewhere among some other race, unlike 
‘ the first in physical character, and living thousands of miles off.’ The 
modes of eliciting fire by friction and of cooking food, the extraordinary 
customs affecting the formation of the family, the custom called cowvade 
which encourages, in some tribes, the father on the birth ofa child to take 
the place of the mother, convey the infant to bed with him, and receive 
there, as an invalid, the congratulations of friends, while the poor wife 
goes about her household occupations ; these, with many other curious 
rites and ceremonies, appear to be indigenous in various climes and 
tribes, and to have no historical relation with each other. Mr. Tylor 
has industriously collated these evidences of the similarity of the consti- 
tution of the human being. He has drawn from a very large number of 
facts the conclusion that, in spite of the decadence of certain powers 
when there was no longer any need for them, the human families do 
show, in many remarkable ways, a decided progress. He admits that 
certain particular arts, and, we presume, ideas, have apparently travelled 
from certain definable sources, and overspread special regions of the 
habitable earth, but he declares that he has not met with ‘a single fact 
‘to justify the theory that the ordinary condition of the savage is the 
‘result of degeneration from a far higher state.’ It would require 
a volume, as it seems to us, to reply to this negative remark, and cer- 
tainly a great deal of curious speculation to get rid even from Malays, 
Sandwich Islanders, and Bosjesmen, of every sign of a grander tradition. 
A very large place is rightly given by our author to the early fusion of 
subjective and objective relations in the mind of uncultivated and 
uneducated and savage races. The author has touched here on an 
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explanation of the origin of superstitious ideas, far more satisfactory 
than the ‘ fetishistic stage of haman knowledge,’ advocated by M. Comte 
and his followers, and it is important because its deteriorating effect 
upon more intelligent or educated races is conspicuous, as well as the 
way in which it is always at hand to modify thought, and to quicken the 
metamorphosis of history into myth. The progress of all theologie specu- 
lation is regulated by the degree to which mankind, in its savage wigwam, 
cultivated university, or solemn temple, has comprehended its own mys- 
terious existence. 

The reader must not look here for any specific history of nations or tribes, 
any ‘ Book of Origins,’ or classification of races ; but the ethndlogist will 
find some interesting material to handle. The style is clear, the spirit 
candid, and the aim that of the truth-seeker. 


The Sce of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Rev. Oswaup J. 
ReicuHer, B.C.L., M.A. Longmans and Co. 


The distinctive excellency of Mr. Reichel’s history is, that he has told 
in a succinct, intelligent, and popular way, a story which it is important 
that all should be acquainted with, and which few have the opportunit 
of reading in the voluminous pages of Milman or Neander. No Chure 
makes more enormous pretensions than the Church of Rome, and no 
Church presents so many false and fraudulent eredentials. No candid 
and well-informed historian will deny many great services which, in the 
course of its history, the Church of Rome has.rendered to mankind; but 
its uniform influence, if not purpose, has been the subjugation to itself of 
every power and element of national and social life. The unconscious 
thought and feeling of men entrusted with spiritual truth for the 
salvation of men, almost necessarily tends in this direction, and 
demands for its correction constant vigilance and fidelity ; but once the 
tendency has passed the line of spiritual fidelity into the domain of 
selfishness and ambition, it becomes the most resistless and the most 
terrible of all human tyrannies. The motives which prompt good men to 
seek influence for good uses, are very easily perverted into reasons for 
wrong exercises of it. It is difficult to say when, in the history of a man 
or of a Church, this boundary line is passed ; but that it was passed at a 
very early period by the Church of Rome, and that from that period it 
gradually became one of the most pernicious powers in Europe, is indis- 
putable. Mr. Reichel, with considerable learning, scrupulous fairness, 
and attractive clearness and liveliness, tells the story of its rise, culmi- 
nation, corruptions, and decline, through the middle ages. It is a 
terrible story—of good corrupted, of spirituality lost or subordinated, of 
ambition leading to fraud, cruelty, and crime. It leaves us sadder 
if wiser men. ‘he terrible thing is, that the simplicity, goodness, and 
beneficence of the Church are seen only in its earlier history ; that gra- 
dually they give place to corruption and wickedness, until just before 
the Reformation. The Church itself is worse than the world which it 
was its mission to convert. 

Half a dozen introductory pages bring us to the period of Gregory I., 
when the medieval period properly begins. The old centres of the 
Church’s life in the East gave place to new ones in the West. Old con- 
troversies were hushed, new modes of thought were established. The 
Teutonic power confronted the old Roman power and vanquished it, 
opening out for the Church new relations and a new life. The Germanic 
nations received Christianity in connection with Roman supremacy, and, 
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until the Reformation, knew it in no other form. It was the representa- 
tive of civilization and of Christianity, and took a rapid and firm hold upon 
the newly-converted peoples. From 590 to 1046 the power of Rome 
grew rapidly. From 1046 to 1303 its greatness was at its zenith, and its 
most enormous claims were put forth. From 1303 to 1515 it began, 
through its tyranny and corruption, to crumble away, and meg for 
the reformation of Luther. r. Reichel traces the appalling history 
through these three stages. We cannot follow him into it, but we cor- 
dially commend his scholarly, picturesque and valuable book. 


History of the Karaite Jews. By Witttam Harris Rutz, D.D. 
London: Longmans. 1870. 


Dr. Rule deserves our gratitude for having been the first to present, in 
an English form and in tolerably fair outline, the history of a sect o 
Jews who, from very early times, have repudiated traditiona’ 
accretions to the written law. ‘These traditions, in the form of Mishna 
and Gemara, have furnished to the scattered Israelites the supposed 
records of an oral law, which they have treated as practically of equal 
value with the venerable books of the old covenant. The celebrated 
treatise of Trigland, de secto Kargorum, contains the gist of all the con- 
troversies that have prevailed as to the origin and respectability of this 
interesting department of Judaism. Trigland rebuts the insinuations of 
the Rabbanites, and criticises the opinions of Maimonides. He modestly 
differs from the conclusions of Scaliger, and commiserates the ignorance 
of Buxtorf on this recondite subject, while the enthusiasm and learning 
with which he sets about his task, make his diatribe amusing reading 
even now. Dr. Rule has followed very much in his steps, though he has 
had opportunities of tracing this anti-talmudic party in the Jewish race 
to greater extent than Trigland possessed, po he fairly and candidly 
differs from him in some important particulars. Thus, our author does not 
see with Trigland that there is any unmistakeabie evidence, in the text of 
the New Testament, of the existence of Karaites at the time of Christ. He 
does, however, give ample reason for believing that they may have taken 
their origin at the very time when traditionists began to make a ‘ hedge 
about the law,’ and this may account for their having been confounded 
by their enemies with Sadducees and Samaritans. Dr. Rule shows, by 
numerous quotations, that the charge is unfounded. He admits that the 
Rabbi Ahnan, about a.v..730, was the renovator and re-utterer, though no 
the originator, of their main principle, and he carries forward the traces 
and history of this movement of strict Scriptuarism, till he discovers 
signs of its importance in Spain, in Egypt, in the Crimea, and in Polish 
Russia. The details of their wealth, learning, influence, and the decline 
of their position, though given with some confusion, yet deserve careful 
study. The volume is enriched with a sketch of the rise of Jewish 
literature of the schools of Hillel and Schammai, with a brief account of 
the formation of the Mishnah, and of the labours of the great rabbis of 
Tiberias and Babylon. The author devotes a chapter to the evidence 
rendered by the Karaite literature to the Masoretic punctuation, and 
gives some interesting particulars of the great Rabbi Aaron, son of Elijah, 
the distinguished patriarch of the sect in the fourteenth century. Much 
valuable information about the modern position of the Karaites is also 
extracted from Dr. Ebenezer Henderson’s travels in Russia. The entire 
movement is interesting at a time when traditionism is striving to over- 
lay the revelation of God with its abundant glosses, and to force 
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modern thought back into the grooves of an infallible interpretation of 
Holy Writ. 


A Dominican Artist: A sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére 
Besson, of the order of St. Dominic. By the author of ‘The 
Life of Madame Louise of France.’ Rivingtons. 


The writer tells us that the substance of her book has been taken from 
M. Cartier’s‘ Vie du R. P. Besson,’ supplemented by the memoirs and 
letters of Pére Lacordaire. This more succinct and popular biograph 
has acharm of style and feeling such as we commended in the author's 
‘ Life of Madame Louise.’ The art, the sentiment, the piquancy of the 
writer are very charming. There is not much of exciting incident in the 
life recorded. It is enough to say that Pére Besson was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow, who, at great self-sacrifice, enabled him 
to study his art in Rome and Paris, at which latter city he was a pupil of 
Delaroche. He became the subject of deep religious feeling, entered 
the Dominican order of monks, went to the East as a missionary, and 
died in Chaldea, at the early age of forty-five. His character was one of 
beautiful piety, his life one of heroic consecration, and his death that of 
a martyr; one of a type that in its individuality is not unfrequently to 
be found in the Romish Church, and that in its broader aspects has its 
parallel in every true Church of Christ. Pére Besson is to be classed 
with Henry Martyn, John Williams, and many other ‘men who have 
hazarded their lives’ for the gospel of Christ. . 


Colloquia Peripatetica. By the late Joun Duncan, LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. 
Edmonstone and Douglas. 


No idea could be given of this little book without extensive quotation. 
The table-talk of a most original, independent thinker, of splendid con- 
versational power, is always interesting. There is little or no connection 
in these bright and instructive fragments. The jewels are strung on no 
string. They lie quietly in their little casket, and will often be looked 
at with delight. The ~~ range over the whole realm of religion 
and philosophy, touch on literature and art and politics; and though 
intensely dogmatic, are not unlikely to have been uttered in childlike 
simplicity, when this remarkable man was pumped for ideas, and ‘ trotted 
out’ by an admiring and expectant friend. We cordially refer our 
readers to the volume. 


Latin and Teutonic Christendom. An Historical Sketch. By 
the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. London: Longmans. 


This is a brilliant sketch of the power of the Papacy, the career of 
Mahomet, the Monachism of both Nast and West, and the rise and 
development of Teutonic Christianity. This is a well-trodden field, and 
until the author reaches the final stage of his argument—if such it may 
be called—the intention of the whole is rather obscure. Here, 
however, the vital protests against Latin Christianity, its practical 
working, its traditional ideas, its persecuting spirit, are portrayed with 

eat force and vigour. The little volume is a fascinating and healthy 
introduction to the study of medieval Christianity. 9 
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Some Revelations in Irish History; or, Old Elements of Creed 
and Class Conciliation in Ireland. Edited by Saxe 
Bannister, M.A. London: Longmans. 


The ‘Revelations’ are chiefly contained in the preface, the greater 
art of which is occupied with a not uninteresting memoir of Bedell, 
ishop of Kilmore, 1628-1641, and some brief notices of his friend 
Dennis Sheridan and his son ‘Thomas. The bulk of the volume consists 
of a reprint of a bulky political tract, which was published anonymously 
in the year 1677, but which appears to have been written by Thomas 
Sheridan. The only references to Ireland in the pamphlet, however, 
are certainly not such as a reader would expect from the title of the 
volume. We confess that we cannot say that the reprint possesses any 
‘great intrinsic merit,’ except as a republication of the opinions on 
general politics held by a prominent Irishman of the last century. 


The Nations Around. By A. Kearny, Author of ‘ Early Egyptian 
History.’ 

Saint Anselm. By R. W. Cuurcn, Rector of Whatley. Sunday 
Library. Macmillan. 


The author of the former of these volumes illustrates the periods 
and circumstances which brought ‘the nations around’ Palestine into 
the light which is reflected upon them, from their direct or indirect 
relations with ‘ the heroes of the sacred narrative.’ Modern research has 
busied itself not only with the exploration of Palestine, but with the 
archeology and history of the Egyptians, Phceenicians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians. Mr. Keary has made admirable use of the best and latest - 
results of these investigations. He has drawn a series of fascinating 
pictures of the Chaldzea out of which Abraham emerged, as well as of the 
Egypt with which his career and that of his descendants were so closely 
complicated, of the kingdoms of Canaan, the fisheries of Phoenicia, the 
origin, pomp, and fall of Tyre, of Assyrian worship, customs and dynasties, 
and the great city Babylon. He has arranged his materials with much 
artistic skill, and has introduced iuto his sketch the substance of the 
Egyptian ritual of the dead, and many of the most fascinating pages of 
early oriental history. He has carried the marvellous story of the Bible 
onward from its beginning in Ur of the Chaldees, till Belshazzar is 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting. It is impossible to under- 
stand the Bible without recognising the circumstances, the political 
surroundings, the intellectual atmosphere in which it was produced, and 
in which its heroes lived. ‘The Nations Around’ will be an admirable 
guide to the young student of scripture. The author speaks with un- 
usual confidence as to the verification of certain correspondences and 
dates and the identity of certain great personages of sacred and secular 
history. His volume will be an admirable text-book for an advanced 
Bible class; and we say advisedly, that upon the whole, its simplicity, 
modesty, and reverence leave little to be desired. 

We are a little disappointed with the volume on St. Anselm—we 
have to read nearly two hundred pages before we fairly reach the theme 
of the work. The foundation of the monastery at Bee, the discipline of 
a Norman monastery, the career of Lanfranc, the work of Orderic, the 
ecclesiastical administration of William and of his son, are all told with 
great simplicity, accuracy, and fine taste; but valuable space is thus 
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consumed which might have been devoted to the delineation of the 
remarkable metaphysical and theological position of Anselm. Our 
attention is almost exclusively directed to the struggle between Anselm 
and the King on the question—shall brute force and royal prerogative, 
or spiritual power and Papal supremacy, bave sway in the Church of 
England. Anselm fought a brave fight, and ultimately secured his objects, 
but it was ata fearful price. There were advantages in the victory he won 
in those days of lawless passion and despotic kingcraft; but when we 
have to choose between Rome and the Norman princes, it is difficult to 
feel any enthusiasm for the victor. There are, moreover, two sides to 
the controversy. Anselm seems almost as guilty as WiNiam the Red 
for the latter's ebullitions of temper. The imperturbable imprac- 
ticability of the saint must have been enough to drive a furious man 
like Rufus to a frenzy of indignation. He might have maintained the 
independence of the Church without making himself so disagreeable. 
His conduct as Abbot of Bee is enchanting in its sweetness, his ability 
as a theologian has placed him in the front rank of medieval thinkers. 
We should have liked to see more of him in both capacities. 


Passages from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
2 vols. London: Strahan and Co. 1870. 


Whatever Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote is sure to obtain a wide circle of 
appreciative readers. His smaller stories and more elaborated romances 
by their strange fancifulness, subtle analysis of human character 
and motive, profound reflectiveness, quaint and tender humour, with 
almost unrivalled pictures of natural scenery and art treasures, have 
assured him a high and lasting place in English literature. That he was 
a man of undoubted genius even the most obscure of his productions 
will prove, while his greatest novel, ‘Transformation,’ stands alone, a 
fiction altogether sui generis, a pros2-poem, a perfect work of art, fasci- 
nating the mind as with a wizard’s spell. The volumes before us, there- 
fore, excite a natural interest by their author's previous reputation. 
But that interest deepens when we discover the purpose and nature of 
the work itself. These English Note-Booke, with the American already 
published, and the Italian shortly forthcoming, are to occupy as far as 

ossible the place of that memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne which has 
on so long expected, and, as the editor declares, urgently demanded. 
But as ‘the extreme delicacy and difficuity of the subject’ make such 
a biography impossible, we are left to discover what sort of man he was 
from these portions of his private journals. To those who are not so 
eager to know the man himself these Note-Books are of value chiefly as 
describing in full, a cultured American’s impression of England and its 
people. In a previous work published under his own revision seven 
years ago, entitled, ‘Our Old Home,’ Hawthorne gave to the world 
some of his opinions about ourselves, our scenery, and our institutions. 
Everyone recognised the familiar, picturesque power in his descriptions 
of men, manners, and places, while a general indignation was expressed 
at some of his harsh and unjust criticisms. The opinions of that volume 
were carefully prepared, the utterance of his matured judgment. The 
‘Notes’ before us are the rough jottings of every day, published, of 
course, without his sanction. We learn from them what his first and 
final impressions of the English were. A special value attaches to them 
because Mr. Hawthorne was not one of those expeditious travellers who 
‘do’ England in three weeks, and then presume to lecture us with an 
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offensive dogmatism upon our deficiencies. He was American consul in 
Liverpool for several years, had opportunities of visiting the most note- 
worthy scenes, and evidently made our national life a study. Therefore, 
as he here represents us, so his countrymen will believe us to be. Nations, 
like individuals, are guilty of the weakness of longing to know what 
strangers think about them, and we naturally examine these ‘ Note- 
Books’ more to discover Hawthorne’s opinion of ourselves than of the 
eountry in which we live. In doing this, the first volume has kept us 
in a perpetual condition of effervescing indignation. It abounds in dis- 
paragements. For the first year or more nothing satisfies him. The 
nil admirari principle governs him everywhere. He presents himself 
to us a patriot with a commission to like nothing that is not American. 
If he is surprised into praise he is immediately ashamed of such weak- 
ness, and either modifies or retracts it altogether. The scenery dis- 
appoints him, the weather he anathematizes. ‘The untravelled English- 
man,’ he says, ‘has no more idea of what fruit is than of what sunshine 
$is, he thinks he has tasted the first and felt the last, but they are both 
‘alike watery. . . . They,the English, keep up their animal heat by 
‘means of wine and ale, else they could not bear this climate.’ He is 
impressed with some architecture in London, but on ‘ second thoughts’ 
concludes ‘ that there is nothing of the best.’ He wanders wearily through 
the British Museum with a sneer on his lip, wishing ‘that the whole 
‘ past might be swept away, and each generation compelled to bury and 
‘destroy whatever it had produced, before being permitted to leave the 
‘stage.’ So, in the midst of our most glorious scenery, he qualifies his 
praise with some querulous complaint. But his opinion of the people 
surpasses all. The women have neither beauty nor grace, but are solid 
and portly. While, if he meets with a gentleman whose physical angles 
are prominent, he records, ‘It seems strange to see an Englishman with so 
little physical ponderosity and obtuseness of nerve.’ Here is a delightful 
picture of our commercial morality. ‘Before tea I sat talking with 
‘Mrs. C, and a friend of hers, Miss C., about the Americans and the 
‘English, especially dwelling on the defects of the latter, among which 
‘ we reckoned a wretched meanness in money transactions, a lack of any 
‘embroidery of honour and liberality in their dealings, so that they 
‘ require close watching, or they will be sure to take you at advantage. 
‘I hear this character of them from Americans on all hands, and my own 
‘ experience confirms it, so far as it goes, not merely among tradespeople, 
‘ but among persons who call themselves gentlefolks.’ To this have we 
come—we are a nation of rogues! And this is the calm testimony of a 
man every page of whose journal records some act of genial English 
hospitality, urely, ingratitude and slander have here reached their 
climax. Yet the editor ventures on the assertion that ‘ conscience and 
courtesy’ have compelled her to publish these statements. If they are 
specimens of American ‘conscience and courtesy,’ then all we can say 
is, we far prefer our own forms of those high virtues. Probably we 
shall be reminded that ‘these Note-Books should be read not as definite 
conclusions of his mind, but often merely as passing impressions.’ This 
may be true; but is it necessary to print all a man’s foolish journal- 
jottings just because he was a distinguished author? If so, it is a 
frightful penalty to pay for literary greatness. Turning to the second 
volume we are glad to find less of that eynical contempt for everything 
English which abounds in the first. Whether Hawthorne had exhausted 
his apronetie epithets, or the editor become wiser and left them out, or 
whether the writer grew more appreciative, we cannot determine. Charity 
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bids us lean to the last hypothesis. But even then the change is more con- 
cerning the things he saw than the people he met. Once, and we believe 
only once, he says, ‘The English are a good simple people, and take 
life in earnest. But it took him just four years to discover that. 
Now, John Bull is not so thin-skinned as to object to manly criticism 
even if sometimes it makes him wince. He can afford to laugh at a good- 
natured caricature of himself, but to paint him without a virtue, and 
not over honest, exceeds the limit even of his patience. We cannot 
believe that Hawthorne would have permitted the publication of many 
sentiments that are in these volumes. With our almost unbounded 
admiration of him as an author, we regret to write a severe word—we 
do it with unaffected pain, but justice compels us to say that to print 
some of these Notes was unjustifiable and cruel to his memory. If we 
are to gather our opinion of him as a man from this book, we should 
eome to the same conclusion as his fellow-countrymen. For Hawthorne 
one day informed Douglas Jerrold that he himself ‘was considered a 
very ill-natured person in his own country.’ We, however, refuse to 
accept this portrait of himself, and prefer to-remember him as our 
affection long since pictured him through the stories we love so well. 
Though there is much in these volumes to arouse indignation, there is 
also much to elicit high praise. Hawthorne has shown us how rich our 
land is in memories worth preserving. He telis us more than we knew of 
places familiar to us from boyhood, and excites an enthusiasm in our 
mind unknown before. He has described some of the most remarkable 
spots in England as only a literary artist and poet could have done. 
The same cunning ome | that disclosed the treasures of Rome here 
reveals the glories of cathedrals and castles, universities and churches, 
mountains and lakes. Once, indeed, he breaks out into a rapture of 
admiration that makes us almost forget our irritation, ‘ What a wonderful 
‘land! It is our fathers’ land, our land, for I will not give up such a 
‘precious inheritance.’ Of cathedrals he says, ‘ They are the only things 
‘(if even those) that have quite filled out my ideal here in this old world.’ 
There are several noble passages that are in the true Hawthorne vein, 
but limited space forbids our quoting them. Now and again we come 
across strange flashes of that weird, quaint humour and wild speculation 
so characteristic of the writer of ‘Mosses from an Old Manse,’ or 
‘ Twice-told Tales.’ They remind us of Charles Lamb’s odd turns of 
thought and expression. Being once asked to look at a strange corpse 
he says, ‘ never having seen the man during his life-time, I declined to 
‘commence his acquaintance now.’ At Gloucester ‘I saw two white 
‘skulls in a niche, grinning as skulls always do, though it is impossible 
‘to see the joke.’ Visiting the London wine-vaults, ‘we were not the 
‘ only visitors, for far in the depths of the vauit we passed a gentleman 
‘and two young ladies wandering about like the ghosts of defunct wine- 
‘bibbers, in a Tophet specially prepared for them.’ At the Zoological 
Gardens he thus speculates—‘ In a future state of being, I think it will 
‘be one of my inquiries in reference to the mysteries of the present state, 
‘why monkeys were made. The Creator could not surely have meant to 
‘ridicule his own work. It might rather be fancied that Satan had 
‘ perpetrated monkeys, with a malicious purpose of parodying the master- 
piece of creation!’ We have noticed some slight mistakes, as Kirk 
* Madden’ for Braddan, and ‘ smaller’ for Swallow waterfall, while there 
are many verbal repetitions that might be omitted with advantage. In 
concluding our review of this book, we cannot do better than remind its 
readers of Hawthorne's own criticism upon his work, ‘Our Old Home,’ 
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compiled from these Notes, and apply it here. ‘Jotting down the little 
‘acrimonies of the moment in my jourral, and transferring them thence 
‘to these pages it is very possible I may have said things which a profound 
‘ observer of national character would hesitate to sanction.’ The uncer- 
tainty here indicated should have warned the editor against F epee. 
what the wider experience and more matured judgment of Hawthorne 
had already restrained him from giving to the world. 


The Church under the Tudors. By Duruam Dunuop, M.R.LA. 
London & Dublin: Moffat and Co. 


Through the careful researches of historians, and the rapid advance of 
opinion upon matters political and ecclesiastical, our judgment con- 
cerning the reign of the Tudors has undergone a strange revision. The 
light of to-day compels us to read in its history a new meaning, especially 
as it regards the relationship of Church and State. We are now beginning 
to acknowledge that the establishment of the Protestant Church as a 
State institution in England has proved unspeakably disastrous; in due 
time statesmen will crystallize these convictions into laws, and that will 
be the era of disestablishment. Meanwhile, it is by vigorous, clearly- 
written books, like the one before us, that such a consummation will be 
hastened. Mr. Dunlop has done good service by tracing the changing 
and inconsistent history of the State Church during the reign of the 
four Tudors. We recommend his work to all who wish to see a vivid 
picture of the ecclesiastical condition of England during that remarkable 


period. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By James AntHOoNY Frovupg, M.A., late Fellow of 

xeter College, Oxford. Vol. I. to VI.— This reprint is invaluable. It 
will bring into general use the most worthy, eloquent, and accurate 
representation of that period of our English annals which was fruitful in 
great men, and was characterized by a stupendous spiritual revolution in 
thought, institutions, and in the da: Sorbo of foreign countries both with 
each other and with England. Mr. Froude has re-written, with the aid 
of disinterred manuscripts and State papers, this exciting drama of 
human progress ; but he has moved, notwithstanding the weight of all 
this heavy armour upon him, with the most consummate grace. It is a 
prose-epic rather than a chronicle. Burning words are scattered in 
coruscations of fire from his anvil, and there are sketches of society, 
cabinet portraitures of individuals, descriptions of great events which 
have enriched European literature and are read with breathless interest 
and quickened pulse. The character of Henry suffers an unexpected 
and unwelcome illumination, the entire spirit of Elizabeth becomes 
more thoroughly odious than ever. The career of Elizabeth was only 
redeemed by the galaxy of great men who were attracted to her or to the 
principles of her throne, and it was made more endurable by the caricature 
and broad farce with which at times her penurious habits, her constitutional 
vacillation, and imperious temper, invested the painful situation in which 
she had plunged her ministers, her ambassadors, or her suitors. In portray- 
ing the melancholy history of Mary Stuart, Mr. Froude has plied the pen 
of an eager partizan, and in delineating her youthful fascinations and her 
amorous intrigues, her dynastic and political devices, her dubious relations 
with Bothwell, her treasonable caprices and desperate ventures, from the 
‘ casket’ correspondence down to the last scene of blood and infamy, he 
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writes with the bitterness of personal invective. We have carefully ana- 
lyzed and reviewed every portion of this great work, and in not a few places 
have indicated our grounds of dissent | some of the author’s conclu- 
sions ; but we have no other feeling than profound admiration for the 
"gp painstaking, and enthusiasm, with which the work as a whole has 
en executed. It is an addition to our great English classics, and this 
articular form of it, in large, clear type, and most portable and comely 
orm, will go far towards diffusing its incomparable merits. The only 
thing we regret is, that the accomplished author should have confined 
himself to the sublime, thrilling, dramatic germinant incidents of the 
Tudor rule. In drawing his line, and determining his limits, by the 
death of Wolsey and the defeat of the Armada, Mr. Froude has shown 
very clearly that there were other things, persons, and interests more 
influential and dearer to Englishmen than the occupant of the throne. 
The whole work is, moreover, an effective protest against the delusion that 
general laws of society, or invincible tendencies, can override the extra- 
ordinary influence of human and Divine will in the progress of human 
affairs.— Fiji and the Fijians, by Tuomas Witu1ams; azd Missionary 
Labours among the Cannibals. Extended, with Notices of Recent Events. 
by James Catvert. Edited by Grorce Strincer Rows. Hodder and 
Stoughton.—This is the third edition of a very interesting and important 
book, second only in its romance of missions, to John Williams’s ‘ Mis- 
sionary Enterprises.’ We well remember the impression which it made 
upon us on its first appearance some ten or twelve years ago. Little more 
than a generation has passed since heathenism and cannibalism had undis- 
pao possession of the Fiji Islands. In a supplementary chapter Mr. 
illiams tells us of the wonderful transformation in political, social, and 
religious life which missions have wrought. Mr. Williams’s book is 
much more than a mere narrative of missionary doings. It is a thorough 
study of the islands, their history and inhabitants, and is valuable, there- 
fore, to the ethnologist and politician. It is one of the sterling contri- 
butions to science which missionaries have made. This great work in 
the Fiji Islands has been achieved by our Wesleyan brethren. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Week of Creation. By Gzorce Warrincton. Macmillan. 


The Scriptural Account of Creation, vindicated by the Teaching of 
Science. By Epwarp W.Paut,D.D. James N isbet & Co. 


The Interior of the Earth. By H. P. Mater, E.I.C.S8. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


These three books aim more or less to bring geological science into 
symmetry with Scriptural statements. However welcome such efforts 
may be to a certain class of theologians, they are viewed with much 
distrust by others, and especially by men of science. If there is to be 
any permanent reconciliation between naturai science and theology, it 
must be brought about, not by mere ingenious adaptations, but by a 
genuine and sympathetic union between the scope and aim of both, 
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Such an effort is made in the first-named of these books; and although 
we cannot endorse every statement it contains, and could wish that some 
things had been omitted and others had been more fully discussed, yet 
we most earnestly commend the spirit and tone and treatment of the 
volume. Almost every page manifests the deep devotion of Christian 
faith, combined with the progressive power of intellectual inquiry. 
Beginning with a new translation of Gen. i., the author determines the 

urpose of the cosmogony, and then advances to consider its teaching. 
Piecing aside, as unworthy of the subject, all mere adaptations, whether 
scientific or exegetical, he contends boldly for the plain prima facie 
meaning of the terms; for the application of the history to the whole 
earth, and not solely to a part, and for the strictly theological purpose 
of the narration. The revelation of Jehovah is not to be degraded to 
the position of a mere manual of science: its purpose is higher; it 
manifests the ‘relation of God to nature, and of nature to God;’ ’it is 
a manual of natural theology, not of natural science.’ We are inclined 
to think that the author pushes a little too far his statement that the 
Hebrew cosmogony is intended for the instruction of all ages and of all 
times ; because the peculiarities of eastern diction are scarcely suited 
to all possible people’s present and future. But we most fully endorse 
his strenuous protest against regarding the language of the narrative as 
strictly scientific. To expect scientific accuracy and completeness in 
the forms of a language, and amidst a people when science was utterly 
unknown, appears to us simply absurd. 

Passing, however, from the purpose of the cosmogony, the author 
deals with its actual teaching. He is particularly happy in shewing 
the coincidence of the principles of natural theology, enunciated in the 
cosmogony with those disclosed by natural science; and this portion of 
the book is completely leavened by earnest Christian feeling. Less 
satisfactory, on the whole, is the treatment of the actual facts of 
creation. This, however, may be owing to the nature of the subject. 
Where scientific theories are crude and ill-defined, it must be utterly 
useless, as well as impossible, to expect full explanation. And we very 
much doubt the wisdom of resting any harmony of Scriptural language 
upon theories which are not rigidly defined and fully agreed upon. At 
the same time, it is but just to state that the author satisfactorily shows 
that even the much-maligned Darwinism is not only compatible with the 
Hebrew narrative, but also tends to illumine it with a glory otherwise 
unseen. We lay down the volume with a high sense of its value, and 
most cordially thank the author for this bleating of scientific acumen 
with deep and true Christian faith. 

Dr. Paul begins his book by stating that he has something new to say. 
His something new turns out to be an elaborate attempt to prove an 
absurdity. He maintains that what is known as the Glacial Epoch or 
Boulder-drift period in Geology,is the epoch referred to in Gen. i. 2— 
‘ And the earth was without form and yoid, and darkness was upon the 
‘face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
‘waters ;’ and that the ensuing verses simply describe the creation of 
the present flora and fauna of the earth after the extinction of the pre- 
vious flora and fauna by climatic conditions. To establish these con- 
clusions, he contends for the general extension of the glacial phenomena 
over the whole earth, and the complete (or nearly so) extinction of the 

re-existing flora and fauna. Both these positions are palpably false. 
he glacial epoch is admitted on all hands to be of but partial extent, 
Dr. Paul attempts to prove its universal extent by adducing the solitary 
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hy pothesis of Agassiz, that the valley of the Amazons was closed up by 
the terminal moraine of a glacier entering the sea near the equator. But 
Agassiz himself confessed that he failed to discover any of the proofs 
regarded as essential to the existence of glaciers; and further investiga- 
tion has shown that the drift of the Amazons has no glacial origin 
whatever. As to the almost total extinction of the previous flora 
and fauna by the glacial epoch, we may state, amongst the innumerable 
proofs to the contrary, that the shell mollusca of the new pliocene 
strata (which immediately precede in age the glacial deposits) contain 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of existing forms; that the shells of the glacial 
epoch itself are identical with modern forms; and that the recent deep- 
sea dredgings in the Atlantic have brought to light organisms to all 
appearance the same as those fossilised far back in secondary strata. 

urther, the glacial epoch is not a solitary and isolated occurrence in 
geological history. There is a glacial epoch in Greenland, and on the 
summit of the Alps now; ice action can be proved so far back as the 
Permian period, and has more than once recurred since then. Dr. 
Paul adduces a series of quotations from different geologists which, as 
he thinks, bear out his conclusions ; but we venture to say, that not one 
of the geologists whose words he quotes, would endorse the absurdities 
of his inferences from them. On the other hand, if they meet with his 
volume and take the trouble to read it, their only reply, in all probability, 
will be a fit of uncontrollable laughter. With so absurd a theory as 
the nucleus of the book, it is scarcely worth while to go further. We 
content ourselves by saying that the subsidiary chapters on Darwinism 
and human antiquity are at least as valuable as the rest of the book. 

We were at first inclined to regard Mr. Malet’s work, in which he 
attempts to demolish the arguments in favour of the igneous condition 
of the interior of the earth, as a jeu d esprit against the absurd crudities 
and rash hypotheses of some would-be scientific writers. The book, 
though lacking the latent humour which works of this class often pos- 
sess, here and there contains sentences which may be regarded as 
ridiculing the rashness of some writers, in grounding sweeping generali- 
zations upon a minimum of facts. We content ourselves with one 
such quotation—‘ We have been told that the whole earboniferous period 
‘was one of “intense igneous activity,” and as we find our hayricks 
‘under certain conditions, are subject to similar action, we may assume 
‘that all vegetable accumulations have been from all time liable to the 
‘same’ (p. 76). We commend the author to a further study of the 
‘intense igneous activity of hayricks,’ and hope that his next generaliza- 
tion from his unique phenomenon may be to better purpose. If, how- 
ever, the volume be regarded as a serious production, it may yield some 
amusement, but will not add much to geological knowledge. It is full 
of theories more ingenious than trustworthy : for instance, we are gravely 
told that the island of Iceland, volcanoes and all, is the product of the 
gulf stream ; and that Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, are the offspring of 
the river Rhone. The generalizations of Mr. Malet are rash and ill- 
supported ; he betrays ignorance of many of the most important papers 
on the subjects he professes to discuss; and even ventures to assail the 
opinions and conclusions of men like Professor Phillips and David 

orbes, by materials drawn from such elementary works as Page’s 
Handbook. The author admits ‘his own poor experience in natural 
‘phenomena,’ and the presence of ‘gaps in his arguments,’ which he 
considerately leaves to others to fill up. His geological readers will 
doubtless agree with him in these particulars, and be disposed to regard 
the ‘ gaps’ as more extensive than the ‘ arguments.’ 
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The Graphic. Illustrated Newspaper. Vol. I. December, 1869, 
to June, 1870. London Office, 190, Strand. 


The success of the I/lustrated News, like that of Punch, has provoked 
many competitors, but both have proved that success is to be achieved onl 
by surpassing excellence, and that so long as the excellence is maintained, 
the success cannot seriously be impaired. A little rivalry is, however, a 
wholesome stimulant, of which the public reap the benefit. The Graphic 
is by far the most formidable rival that the Il/ustrated News has yet 
encountered, and in mere illustration it far transcends its predecessor. 
Nothing, perhaps, in popular — engraving has ever approached 
the vividness and tone of some of its plates, especially its full-page medal- 
lion portraits. Some ofits miscellaneous pictures, too, are really works 
of high art; for instance, ‘The Seamen’s Hospital, at Greenwich,’ and 
‘The Lion Hunt,’ ‘St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,’ ‘The Queen’s 
Ball-room,’ &c., any one of which surpasses many more pretentious 
works. In almost every number there are plates of equal excellence. 
The series of ‘Graphic America’ are specially good—others, however, are 
as much below the mark as these are above it. The Graphic has not 
furnished its subscribers with anything equal to the chromo-lithographs 
which the Illustrated News occasionally issues. The Illustrated News, 
moreover, is far superior to the Graphic in its get-up as a weekly news- 
paper, the Graphic, aiming more at the paragraphic (we mean no pun) 
character of the Pall Mail. In its literary character, however, the 
Graphic has greatly improved; and for those who are otherwise 
supplied with mere news, and care only for an illustrated comment 
thereupon, the Graphic is the most artistic paper. It has, we believe, 
succeeded well, as the enterprise and ability of its proprietor deserve 
that it should. It is clearly destined to take a high place in popular 
artistic illustration. The taste which the Illustrated News has created 
must have provided an ample public for both papers, and we heartily 
wish both success. The volume of the Graphic before us might well 
perplex Paterfamilias, whether it should be consigned to the drawing- 
room or the nursery—the former has many a worse book, the latter 
could not have a better. 


Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. By Tuomas Henry 
Houxtey, LL.D., F.R.S. Macmillan. 


This volume contains the ——e utterances of Mr. Huxley on the 


eat scientific evangel which he and other distinguished men are pro- 
tion with so much force and perseverance. A healthy, vigorous, 
and earnest spirit pervades many of these papers, addresses, and lay 
sermons. There is reverence for nature, and the profound humility of 
extensive knowledge. There is a brave and outspoken condemnation of 
mere sciolism, and the mock science of doctrinaires and system- 
mongers, and we do not argue from what seems to us the blank and cold 
negation on matters of supreme interest, that our author either despises 
or undervalues the voices that reach us from a region where the methods 
and instruments of science cannot penetrate. The remarkable and 
interesting lecture addressed to the Cambridge Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in which Descartes and his ‘ Discourse on Method’ were 
taken as a text, convinces us that the blame must be laid at the door of 
theologians, if a schism between science and Christianity should ever be 
accomplished. Many of our readers will peruse with new interest the 
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widely-known discussion of the ‘ physical basis of life.” There does not 
seem to us to be any more formidable assault upon the idea of an ultimate 
cause of life, in this supposed determination of the simplicity of elementary 
living tissue than was made upon the idea of creation and a creator, in 
the discovery of the chemical elements, and of their combination. That 
which is ‘unknown and unknowable’ by physical research will con- 
tinually assert itself to the spiritual nature of man. Every fresh gene- 
ration takes up the question with increased intensity, and listens not 
only to the generalizations of science, but to the imperious voice within. 
We have read with great satisfaction Mr. Huxley’s criticism of Auguste 
Comte’s philosophical position. The reply to Mr. Congreve’s personal 
assault — our author’s fairness is not more complete and crushing 
than the demonstration of the inconsistency and theorizing of Comte’s 
main sociologic law, and of the intolerant self-sufficiency of the so-called 
Positivist. The law of the three stages is torn to ribbons, and the 
‘ classification of the sciences’ shown to be incomplete, while the un- 
reality and mere bookishness of M. Comte’s knowlege of physical science 
is hit with unsparing effect. 

The geological papers are useful, as showing how the most recent dis- 
coveries tell upon the different schools of geological inquiry—while the 
lecture on‘a piece of chalk’ is a brilliant illustration of the ease with 
which a thoroughly accomplished man can simplify and popularize 
abstruse 

It would be unfair to consider this volume as a précis of Mr. Huxley’s 
views on biology, geology, and the philosophy of the sciences. If thi 
were the motive of the book, the author would have avoided what seems 
to us, in the introductory lecture, a practical adoption of something very 
like Comte’s classification of human knowledge. The drift, moreover, of 


the lecture on ‘ persistent types of life’ would have been less out of gear 
with the conclusion to which Mr. Huxley leads his hearers in the lecture 
‘ona piece of chalk.’ Perhaps the theory of the truth involved in each 
of the three schools of geological inquiry may solve the difficulty. We 
should be glad to receive a connected view of the philosophy of the 
sciences from the pen of Mr. Huxley. 


Lectures on Art: Delivered before the University of Oxford in 
Hilary Term, 1870. By Joun Ruskin, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


There is a class of writers who so blend excellencies and extravagances, 
eloquent and fine-spirited truth, with preposterous themes and absurd 
inculcations, that it is almost impossible to criticize their works with 
fairness. Their high tone of moral feeling, their fascinating eloquence, 
demand an enthusiastic admiration that may seem to condone the 
demerits of their false and perverse theories, which again deserve a 
reprobation that may seem unjust to the former. We are fascinated 
with their eloquence and their goodness, we reject and ridicule their 
philosophy, their inspiration is noble and inestimable, their conclusions 
are also inadmissible. No man has said truer or finer things than Mr. 
Ruskin; no man has taken greater liberties with the common sense of his 
readers. His contempt of all that is little and mean, his fidelity to all 
that is true and good, his noble religious faith and sentiment, his 
fearlessness, chivalry, and prophetic fervour, are beyond all praise. His 
paradoxes are most provoking. In spite of many faults of construction, 
Mr. Ruskin is one of the most effective of English writers. His 
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eloquence and fervour, carry all before them. Like those writers with 
whom we have classed him, he would show to greatest advantage in 
select passages. Paragraphs might be selected from his writings which 
are the finest specimens of prose-poetry which this generation has pro- 
duced ; and apart from such, there is a general eloquence and suggestive- 
ness of expression, which fills his style with rich harmony and colour. 
In a recent review of one of Mr. Maurice’s works, we ventured to desig- 
nate him a preacher rather than a philosopher. Mr. Ruskin is a preacher 
rather than an art-critic. He preaches about the moral aims and ends 
of art, about its relations to life, and about the life to which it has 
relation, and he inspires us with fine noble sentiment. He also says 
many true things about the theory of art, but his theory of art is not, 
therefore, always true. Here, for instance, is a specimen of the 
eloquently untrue :—‘ For instance, almost the whole system and hope 
‘of modern life are founded on the notion that you may substitute 
‘mechanism for skill, photograph for picture, cast-iron for sculpture. 
‘That is your main nineteenth century faith or infidelity. You think 
* you can get everything by grinding—music, literature, and painting. 
‘ You will find it grievously not so; you can get nothing but dust 
‘by mere grinding. Even to have the barley meal out of it, you 
‘must have the barley first, and that comes by growth, not grinding. 
‘ But, essentially, we have lost our delight in skill; in that majesty 
‘of it which I was trying to make clear to you in my last address, 
‘and which long ago I tried to express, under the head of ideas of 
‘power. The entire sense of that we have lost, because we ourselves 
‘do not take pains enough to do right, and have no conception of 
‘ what the right costs, so that all the joy and reverence we ought to 
‘ feel in looking at a strong man’s work have ceased in us. We keep 
‘them yet a little in looking at a honeycomb or a bird’s nest, we under- 
‘stand that these differ, by divinity of skill, from a lump of wax or a 
‘ cluster of sticks. But a picture, which is a much more wonderful thing 
‘than a honeycomb or a bird’s nest; have we not known people, and 
* sensible people too, who expected to be taught to produce that, in six 
‘lessons?’ And here is a specimen of the eloquently true:—‘ You cannot 
‘have a landscape by Turner, without a country for him to paint; you 
‘ cannot have a portrait by Titian, without a man to be portrayed. I 
* need not prove that to you, I suppose, in these short terms ; but in the 
‘ outcome i can get no soul to believe that the beginning of art is in 
* getting our country clean and our people beautiful. I have been ten 
‘ years trying to get this very plain certainty, I do not say believed, but 
* even thought of, as anything but a monstrous proposition. To get your 
‘ country clean and your people sony & I assure you, that is a necessar, 

‘ work of art to begin with. There has, indeed, been art where people 
‘ lived in dirt to serve God, but never in countries where they lived in 
‘ dirt to serve the devil. There has, indeed, been art where th 

‘ were not at all lovely, where their lips were thick and their skins black, 
* because the sun had looked upon them; but never in a country where 
‘ the people were pale with miserable toil and deadly shade, and where 
‘ the lips of youth, instead of being full with blood, were pinched by 
‘ famine, or warped with poison.’ What, again, can be more extravagant 
than to represent Holbein and Albert Durer as painters of the Great 
School! What can be more atrocious than to tell the young men of 
Oxford that we ‘live in an age of base conceit and baser servility, an age 
‘ whose intellect is chiefly formed by pillage and occupied in desecrations; 
‘ one day mimicking, the next day destroying, the works of all the noble 
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‘persons who made its intellectual or art life possible to it—an age 
‘ without honest confidence in itself enough to carve a cherry stone with an 
‘ original fancy, but with insolence enough to abolish the solar system, if 
‘it were allowed to meddle with it.’ What can we do but laugh at 
Mr. Ruskin when he talks such arrant untruth and nonsense as this, 
unless we shudder to think that the art-world of Europe will read such a 
judgment of the Slade Professor at Oxford. Clearly, Mr. Ruskin has 
not the first great requisite of the prophet and reformer—faith in his 
age. And thus spiritual insight and intellectual paradox alternate 
throughout the volume. The copper and the zinc produce galvanic 
effects, which, if not life, may yet be a useful stimulus to life. We believe 
that socially, artistically, and religiously, the age is better and more 

romising than any age that the world has seen. It is a pity that 
Mr. Ruskin thinks it necessary to denounce and libel, in order to teach 
and mend it; notwithstanding this, we cannot part from Mr. Ruskin 
without thanking him very heartily for the fine sentiment and strong 
impulse—the tender feeling and the high moral aim—which his eloquent 
and noble volume inspires. 


The Ammergau Passion Play. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Times, with some Introductory Remarks on the Origin and 
Development of Miracle Plays, &c. By the Rev. Matcomm 
M.A. Rivingtons. 


We simply call attention to this reprint of the very interesting letters 
to the Times, describing the first performances of the Ammergau Passion 
Play, the last lingering instance of a medieval custom, which conduced 
largely to the instruction and edification, as well as to the superstition, 
of an illiterate and ignorant age. Mr. Maccoll conveys a high conception 
of the religious impressiveness and value of the drama which he witnessed. 
The performance of the Miracle Play of the Ten Virgins, in the 
fourteenth century, produced such an effect upon Veedorich the Joyful 
that he died. 

The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play had its origin in 1633. A plague 
raged in the valley, the inhabitants registered a solemn vow that if God 
would remove the scourge they would, every ten years, represent for 
‘ thankful remembrance and edifying contemplation, and by the help of 
the Almighty, the sufferings of Jesus, the Saviour of the world.’ ‘Not a 
single person died of the plague,’ says the tradition, ‘after the vow was 
registered.’ The play was to have been repeated four or five times 
during each of the four summer months, but the war has brought the 
performance to a premature conclusion. It is, as one of the papers says, 
a piece of terrible irony that Joseph Mair, who represented the character 
of the Saviour, has been draughted for the war. 


The Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation by Prussia, in 1866. 
By Sir ALexanper Mate, Bart., K.C.B., late H.M. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This volume may create some excitement in diplomatic circles, and will 
be read with great interest at the present crisis of affairs. Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort had 
ample opportunities for studying the dying struggles of the Germanic 
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Confederation, and he details with great clearness the bullying tone 
adopted by Prussia throughout, and the extraordinary and unscrupulous 
manner in which the States which clung to the Confederation and its 
authority were worsted, first by diplomacy and then in the field. The 
author has no love for Herr von Bismarck, though he does full justice 
to his great abilities, his uncompromising conservatism, and determina- 
tion to secure the absolute predominance of his country and its armies. 
It is somewhat disappointing to find no reference here to the exciting 
and gigantic conflict aeees Austria and Prussia, or Austria and Italy, 
in the months of June and July, 1866. There is no account of the 
junction of the Crown Prince with Friedrich Karl at Kéniggratz, or the 

attle of Sadowa, or the cession of Lombardy and the Quadrilateral ; 
but we have a somewhat elaborate exhibition of the battle of Langensala, 
which, though victoriously won against the Prussians by the Hano- 
verians, only led to the capitulation of the king and army of Hanover. 
The conflict, as it developed itself on Austrian territory, is reserved for 
a second volume; meanwhile, by portraying the late battles of Aschaf- 
fenburg, Werbach, and Gerscheim, and the passage of the Main, the 
author brings out all the material circumstances which led to the peace, 
and he gives an elaborate account of the present constitution of the 
Prussian army—a topic which has now become of world-wide and 
engrossing interest. 


A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michael Angelo and 
Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. 
Rosrnson, F.S.A. Clarendon Press, 1870. 


Mr. Robinson’s octavo volume, brought out with all the advantages of 
type and finish afforded by the Clarendon Press, is an invaluable guide 
to the Oxford collection, as well as a permanent contribution to the art 
literature of this country. The finest single collection of drawings ever 
formed was, perhaps, that acquired by Lawrence at a cost of £40,000, 
which he by his will directed should be offered to King George the 
Fourth for £18,000, or—if he should decline to purchase—to the trustees 
of the British Museum, to Sir Robert Peel, and the Earl Dudley, suc- 
cessively. The king had no money for the purpose, and the Govern- 
ment, as well as the trustees of the British i alg allowed these 
treasures to slip from the nation for whom they ought to have been 
secured. At length, in the chapter of accidents, many of the most 
precious of these drawings came again into the market, and, through 
the munificent gift of £4,000 by the second Earl of Eldon, they were 
secured for the Oxford Galleries. 

It is this series, so tardily secured for the nation, which Mr. Robinson 
has subjected to a critical examination with a view to determining the 
date and authenticity of each drawing, and also its relation to finished 
—- the cases where this last is possible. The drawings of 

. Angelo occupy the earlier portion of the book, those of Raphael the 
second and larger; both are divided into chronological periods. A 
detailed description of the subject, manner of treatment, and technical 
peculiarities of each drawing is given, extending in certain instances to 
a minute, though necessarily brief statement of the points in dispute. 
The appendix contains various pieces justificatives of great interest, 
including a copy in extenso of the catalogue of the Antaldi collection. 
Mr. Robinson says: ‘It was the most important series of original 
drawings of Raffaello anywhere preserved in one collection.’ The 
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appendix likewise contains, besides many facts and items of interest 
relating to the drawings, the text of sonnets by M. Angelo and Raphael, 
with the various readings; and lastly, facsimiles of no less than eighty- 
four paper-marks on the drawings of the British Museum, and of the 
Oxford and Malcolm collections. The examination of these marks 
furnishes an element of evidence in the case of disputed drawings as 
new as it is curious, and one for which we are entirely indebted to 
Mr. Robinson, po it would not be difficult to imagine cases in 
which it might be absolutely misleading, instead of ‘ almost conclusive,’ 
as its discoverer suggests. 

In bringing together interesting and valuable information not easily 
within the reach of the ordinary student, our author has rendered real 
service to the cause of art. “We regret, therefore, the more to note 
throughout his book a disposition to ignore or undervalue the labours of 
those who have preceded him. This is not apparent in the M. Angelo 
series, since that ground being almost unoccupied, his susceptibilities are 
not provoked. It is otherwise with the Raphael drawings which have 
long been in able hands. Mr. Robinson coolly ignores Forster's recent 
and careful work. Passavant cannot be so treated. He is referred to 
constantly, but it would seem mainly for the purpose of pointing out 
how far he disagrees with our first modern authority on Raphael. Doubt- 
less he has been fortunate enough to rectify some errors into which 
Passavant has fallen, owing to the fact that his opportunities for the 
examination of these drawings were inferior to those enjoyed by 
Mr. Kobinson. With this legitimate satisfaction, which no one would 
have grudged, Mr. Robinson might have remained content. But it is 
quite otherwise. In one case (p. 160), where Passavant doubts the 
authenticity of a drawing, it suffices Mr. Robinson to say: ‘There 
cannot be the slightest uncertainty on that point.’ Now, as the point 
is to be decided by an appeal to ‘the sacred fire of genius which shines 
forth in every touch of the pen guided by Raffaello,’ it does just occur 
to us that possibly the great German critic’s intuitions may be as trust- 
worthy as those of Mr. Robinson. This sort of caprice (of which we 
could select other examples if space permitted) is unworthy an art critic 
of Mr. Robinson’s experience and attainments, and detracts somewhat 
from the value of a book which nevertheless ought to be in the hands of 
every student of the art collections of this country. 


Introductory Teat-book of Physical Geography. By Dav 
Pace, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 


We have so often commented on the excellence and peculiar charac- 
teristics of Mr. Page’s text-books, that it is only necessary to say of 
this little volume that it condenses into very narrow compass a large 
amount of information, gives the ascertained results of modern investiga- 
tion, and steers clear of the questions on which wide and angry differences 
of opinion have prevailed. ‘I'he chapter on ‘man’ leaves open the question 
of his origin, and simply describes the five powerful races into which 
this ‘zoologically single genus’ has been divided. 
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POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Oottins. 3 Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Mr, Collins’ novel includes almost every element of romance that 
ingenious story-tellers have made us familiar with, and some that are 
daringly original ; for instance, the hero, the scion of a noble family—a 
well-educated, clever, and amiable young man—sows his wild oats in ex- 
ploits of highway robbery not surpassed by those of Turpin himself. He 
oecupies a great island, isa pirate of the purest water, and among his spoils 
seoures Karine, the heroine of the story, then a young girl about fifteen, 
who afterwards becomes his bride, and proves to be the daughter of a 
marquis, While residing with Squire Redfern, the husband of his cousin 
Lady Eva, he plans and executes some daring night robberies for sheer 
love of adventure, arene taking care munificently tc compensate his 
victims, He is a kind of Prince hel; only Walsh, his right hand man, is 
not exactly a Falstaff, He gets into a confessional disguised as a Romish 

riest, and Lady Eva his married cousin, and Mary Ashow, a prett 
Tarmer's daughter, confess to him things that might well make young bloo 
course wildly, Redfern commits suicide because he cannot be to Eva all 
that he thinks he should be—and that Vivian is. Eva dies of a broken 
heart, suspected of the murder of her husband, for which a French 
mouchard, Madame de Potigny Garnnehat, is tried. The latter is an amaz- 
ing creation, so is Emily Sheldon, a beautiful American actress, who marries 
Vivian’s father almost in spite of himself. Cecile de Castlenau, a French 
heiress, sent to school at Sydenham—the object of intrigue in the 
highest circles, and placed under espionage, is another mysterious being, 
concerning whose belongings we are neyer fully informed. Dr, Chicard, 
a wonderful French physician, comes to cure Vivian, who goes mad upon 
Eva's death, a predisposition thereto accounting for his wild youthful 
pranks, Earine disguises herself as a boy, and is engaged to attend him. 
Garnnehat is drowned in one of the Cumberland lakes—and there is a 
Poa marrying. There is, indeed, no end of surprising and melo- 

ramaticincident. The sketches of character are clever, and the dialogue 
is sparkling, exciting, and redolent of classical. culture. : 

Although the story is brilliant and amusing, whether there be modes 
of life such as it represents we can no more say than we can, whether 
duchesses talk and act asin ‘ Lothair,’ of which the romance of ‘ Vivian’ 
somewhat reminds us. It is overdone with sensational incident, but it is 
otherwise unobjectionable, and is decidedly clever. 


Iphigene. By Axexanper Lauper, Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row. 


This is a new version of the old story of Jephtha’s vow, and its conse- 
quences to his daughter, to whom the poet has given the Franco-Greck 
name of Iphigene. The book contains passages of great beauty, we had 

~ almost said of ey grandeur. Take the following description of 
wilderness solitude and desolation to which the maiden was consigned :— 


‘ The mingled voices of the night, 
Arose in the weird mysterious light; 
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The dreary whooping of the owl, 

The sudden scream of startled fowl ; 
The wild ass braying from the wold, 
The ban dog baying from the fold ; 

The bark of the fox,—the jackall’s wail, 
‘The panting wolves on the deadly trail ; 
The plaintive murmur of the river, 

The trees around that seemed to shiver ; 
As wayward nightwinds sobbing pass, 
Whispering weirdly to the grass ; 

And ghosts of sound in faint vibration, 
Haunting the silence everywhere ; 

The voices of the far creation, 

Thrilling through the tranquil air ; 

The mingling sounds and gloom oppress, 
The maiden’s fevered consciousness ; 
The very stillness of the night, 

Seemed the presence of the infinite ; 
And utter homelessness of soul, 

Broke down the brave young heart’s control.’ 


There is a rugged majesty in the character of Jephtha which seems well 
suited to the age and time in which he lived, while the picture of his 
gentle daughter is full of that quiet loveliness which tradition as well as 
sacred story has assigned her. We do not consider Mr. Lauder has 
chosen happily in setting the plot of his poem in the remote past; it 
requires the highest art, as well as great dramatic power, to verify the 
days of turbulence and strife that marked the epoch of the Hebrew 
judges. Homer or Milton might have effected this—from ordinary 
minds ’twere folly to expect it—still, the writer is a true poet; and if he 
has not reproduced the scenes of Eastern life which occurred about the 
time of the siege of Troy, he has written a modified version of a most 


‘thrilling and touching incident of Hebrew life; and, amid much that is 


stern and saddening, ever and anon shine out pictures of beauty and 
loveliness which have a quaint and quiet charm of their own. It is thus 
he sings of peace when the patriotic mountain chief has overthrown and 
driven out the marauding Ammonite : 


‘Oh! blessed peace, what glad release, 
From vassalage and woe ; 
Freedom begins, when a nation’s sins 
Receive their overthrow. 


When truth sheds light on thought set right, 
Enfranchising the mind ; 

Set the conscience free, and liberty 
Will dwell among mankind. 


Again the smith, with lusty lith 
Resumes his peaceful trade ; 

Shares for the plough he forges now, 
Ox-goad, pot | pruner’s blade. 


At his smithery door, as in days of yore, 
The idlers group around; 

His thorn-fire glows, as his hammer blows 
Ring out the anvil’s sound. 
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Then plough again, the wasted plain, 
Where whitens the skeleton ; 

And scare away, the beasts of prey, 
Their avocation gone. 


Men cry not for spoil, but sing as they toil, 
From noon till eventide ; 
The voice of the cattle, and children’s prattle, 
Echo on every side. 
The bloodhound’s bay, ihe war-horse’s neigh, 
Are terrors of the past; 
Havoc and riot give place to quiet, 
And blessed peace at last. 
The welcome tones of the grinding stones 
Are heard at the cottar’s door ; 
Around the wells the village belles 
Regather as of yore.’ 
This is fine lyrical poetry, and shows Mr. Lauder to be a master of his 
art, and it is by no means an exceptional quotation. In the more 
athetic passages also there are many tender and exquisitely modulated 
io. he fever of expectation ere the army returns, and the frenzy of 
delight at their success, are strikingly portrayed, so also is the horror 
which fills the mind of the ruler when he meets the victim of his vow in 
the gate of the city ; but our time and space are gone. We commend 
the book to our readers ; doubtless it has its defects, but it is the product 
of no ordinary mind, and will well repay perusal. 


The Letter of Recommendation : A Romance of the Levant. By 
Frank P. Worru. 2 Vols. Effingham Wilson. 1870. 


. This is nearly the silliest and weakest book we have ever read. It is 
_a mere medley of impossible characters drawn, of course, ‘ from the life.’ 
The force of bad taste, of inartistic arrangement of valueless materials, 
of self-complacency, and irritating commonplace, ‘could no further go.’ 
In a series of intercalated chapters, the author takes the reader into his 
very small back parlour, and discusses the merits of his story. It is a 
pity he does not see its real defects. No one character could have acted 
according to the prevailing intention of its creation, and the romantic 
thread of narrative, which, by the way, is pure and innocent, winds up 
in rapturous bliss and a perfect euthanasia for everybody concerned. The 
polyglot quotations, speeches, and exclamations are too stupid. We are 
not only favoured with whole pages of bad Italian, and much ancient and 
modern Greek, numerous schoolboy quotations, and scraps of Turkish, 
French and patois, but an addle-headed Frenchman is trying to talk 
English, a conceited Englishman striving after French, while a dread- 
ful woman, worse than Mrs. Malaprop, aspirates every vowel, and 
introduces all the ugliest into afarrago of Turkish 
cum-Italian cum-High Dutch. None of these embodiments of the con- 
fusion of tongues has a vestige of personal interest. We could almost 
fancy that another hand had been employed in the delineation of Mr. and 
Miss Leslie and Pericles. There is, however, something so hugely absurd 
in the way in which Kate Leslie sets her cap at the penniless adventurer, 
that an improbable story is hatched up at the last to give semblance to 
the relations between them. The character of Mr. Leslie is certainly 
very exalted, disinterested, and sublime; but never did such an old man 
e such a fool of himself as he is here represented to have done. 
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A Storehouse of Stories: containing the History of Philip Quaril, 
Goody Two Shoes, the Governess, Jemima Plowd, the Peram- 
bulations of a Mouse, the Village School, the Little Queen, 
History of Little Jock. Edited by Cuartorre M, Yonag. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Miss Yonge purposes to resuscitate some of the old stories of our 
childhood, which worthy mothers of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, who did not approve of fairy tales, put into the hands of their 
children. "We remember most of them when they were not very ancient, 
and have even yet vivid impressions of them. ‘Philip Quarli,’ said to be 
by Defoe, and ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ by Oliver Goldsmith, were prime 
favourites. Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this 
generation in putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity and wise 
uvenility within their reach. ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ like ‘The Deserted 
Village, is a protest against the absorption into large farms of small 

oldings. 


The Three Brothers. By Mrs. O1ipHant. Hurst and Blackett. 


It is impossible to praise too highly the conscientiousness of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s work. Her’s is the instinct and the habit of the true artist. 
Every character is carefully studied and skilfully combined, and is 
selected with a due regard to typical form and dramatic effect. Eve 
dialogue is in character, and every sentence is a written. This 
is probably done instinetively and with ease. The result of such careful 
cultivation of style as Mrs. Oliphant has bestowed, is a spontaneous 
finish which has the appearance of great elaborateness. We always open 
a book of Mrs. Oliphant’s as for the enjoyment of a solid pleasure, and 
we are never disappointed. No critic has ever had to rebuke her for 
superficial study or careless writing. Mrs. Oliphant has won the reward 
of her conscientiousness in the high position accorded to her among the 
multitudinous female writers of fiction. She is unequal, as all genuine 
writers must be; but her best work rivals even that of George Eliot, while 
her worst only awakens the regret that it is not the best. ‘The Three 
Brothers’ cannot be classed with her best novels, chiefly through broken 
and fragmentary construction; they are three single gentlemen imper- 
fectly rolled into one. Their father, a wealthy man, leaves them £200 a 
year each, with an injunction that the paper disposing of the bulk of his 
property is not to be opened until seven years after his death. This 
arrangement is intended to test the qualities of the young men. They 
go their several ways, and Mrs. bey tells the story of each, of course 
bringing them together again at the end of the seven years. The lines 
of the story diverge, and the incidents are not kept in hand; by the 
time we have done with the adventures of Frank, we have forgotten 
what has befallen Ben. ‘The book is a kind of trilogy ; moreover, the 
very goodness of Mrs. Oliphant’s work—like perfect masonry into which 
a pen-knife cannot be thrust—sometimes wearies us by its faultlessness ; 
we should like a break now and then. Notwithstanding this, and notwith- 
standing that her three volumes are very full of matter, and take as much 
reading as a good history we heartily commend it. Within her sphere 
Mrs. Oliphant has great diversity; perhaps the most notable character- 
istic of her present work is its delineation of artist life in its various 
aspects. Mary Westbury, too, is a charming creation, almost equal 
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to the doctor’s daughter in ‘Wives and Daughters,’ which is saying a 
great deal. 


‘An Editor’s Tales. By Strathan and Co. 


These are not only tales contributed by an editor, we — to St. 
Paui’s or some other magazine that has been under Mr. Trollope’s care, 
but tales concerning editorial experiences, and which only an editor 
could have written. Mr. Trollope, of course, knows how to invest com- 
monplace incidents with a literary charm, and some of these sketches are 
‘wonderful specimens of clever spinning; but all editorial breasts will 
heave in sympathy with his narrations of ingenious, tricky, fascinat- 
ing, hypochondriacal, seedy, and litigious contributors. Mr. Trollope is 
rather severe upon his own craft, but we fear that ‘ Panjandium’ is true 
to the life. Nay, we know every capricious, conceited, touchy, impulsive, 
sardonic, would-be contributor. These tales are to Mr. Trollope’s novels 
‘what slight sketches are to finished pictures; but the hand of a master 
is upon them—a master of commonplace—and nobody will lack amuse- 
ment in reading them. ‘The Spotted Dog,’ a pathetic story, the best of 
the series, is a parable of the painful experience of most who have to do 
editorially with periodicals. 


In Exitu Israel: An Historical Novel. By 8. Bartne-Goutn, 
M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Baring-Gould does not propose to tell the story of the deliverance 
from Egypt, or to expound the 114th Psalm. In the amazing versatility 
of his erudite accomplishments, he essays a romance illustrative of the 
French Revolution, of the horrible oppression and corruption, both political 
and social, which made it a necessity, and of the tragic mingling of 
inevitable revolution with mad lawless passion which marked it. 

Mr. Baring-Gould is not a man to write with imperfect information ; 
he has accordingly made himself thoroughly familiar, not only with the 
incidents, but with the atmosphere ofthe revolution. He has selected his 
characters so as to illustrate the various evils under which the people were 
groaning, and the various agencies through which they were delivered 

rom them. The brutal Berthier and his diabolical old father-in-law, his 
poor wife goaded into madness by his cruelties; Gabrielle and her father 
as instances of the peasantry ground down by their tyranny and exposed 
to their lust ; Monseigneur de Narbonne, the lordly, grasping, and fawning 
bishop ; Thomas Lindet, the simple, noble-hearted curé, are but specimens. 
The story blends together the personal incident of the novel and the 
public events of vara H. the former illustrate the latter, the latter are 
skilfully made to conduce to the former. It is, throughout, a careful 
study and Ss of the life of the period. The story opens at a 
village in Normandy, and lingers there long enough to show the state 
of the country ; then it shifts to Versailles, and exhibits the beginning of 
the revolution, and the opening of the States-General; then to Paris, 
where we witness the destruction of the Bastile and the death of Berthier. 
In Paris we are introduced to various characters illustrating the passions 
of the early revolution. Among others, the Swiss soldier, Deschwanden, 
and his vivacious French wife, are admirably portrayed, the quiet, lofty, 
Swiss piety and fidelity of the one, the mercurial, witty, humorous, ex- 
travagance of the other, are masterpieces. Mr. Baring-Gould shows 
himself at home in tragedy and comedy alike. 
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The story, although inferior in literary art to Miss Tytler’s ‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,’ is one of great power and vividness. 


The Laws of Verse. By J. J. Sytivesrer, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Longmans. 1870. 


We had expected some original results from an eminent mathema- 
tician’s effort to investigate the principles of versification. Professor 
Sylvester, however, has no notable novelty, except of nomenclature ; 
and though he can theorize very agreeably, fails to convince us that he 
has any real knowledge of the Ars Poetica. Of course, being professedly 
a mathematician, and a father of the Analyse Invariantive, he does not 
claim the possession of 


* The vision and the faculty divine ;’ 


but whoever lectures on verse is assumed to be at least a master of its 
methods, a wielder of rhyme and rhythm. The learned professor is as 
careless in such matters as Mr. Dante Rossetti himself, and when he 
indulges in double rhymes, is satisfied with such ill-assorted pairs as 
million and pinion, Ilium and delirium. His primary idea seems to be 
that the versifier’s chief strength lies in olihevetion— cagidls and 
implicit—to which, however, he gives the loftier name of Phonetic 
Syzygy. He is also of opinion that something may be gained by 
exhibiting the component parts of a metre as if they were the deter- 
iminants of the higher algebra. This, for example, is the scheme of the 
Alcaic stanza— 


A B Cc Cc 
A B Cc 
A B D D 
Cc Cc D D 


From this he infers that Horace’s mind had a strong mathematical bias, 
which would have made him a Senior Wrangler if he had happened to 
‘live in this century, and be coached by Coletiso. Most people will agree 
with us that an additional Senior Wrangler would scarcely compensate 
the world for the loss of the poet who wrote for the gentlemen of 
Rome and has become the chief favourite of the gentlemen of England. 
So numerous are the pilgrims from our island who desire to drink the 
loquaces lymphe of the Bandusian well, that the weeny of the 
Vicinage have cotte to believe Horace was an Englishmen. If Pro- 
fessor Sylvester’s little book is read for amusement only, that end is 
attainable: his theories are so eccentric, and are exemplified by such 
uncommonly weak verse (cuttings, apparently, from country news- 
apers), that the very oddity of the thing is a surprise. And sorte of 
is oracular utterances cause one to ponder. ere ate one or two 
specimens. ‘Metric guards the éar, synthetic satisfies, chromatic 
* charms it.’ ‘Music is the algebra of sense, algebra the music of the 
“*yeason. ‘A ruling N sound, the character imparted by which is a 
* certain mildness and serenity, as in the T sound we may detect a sort 
‘ of vitreous quality of strength.’ Would it sound too extravagant to 
speak of perception as a quintessence of sensation, language of percep- 
tion, mathematic of laiguage ?’ These excerpts will perhaps suffice to 
allure descendants of Gidipus to the book itself, which curiously il!us- 
{rates the adage—WNe sutor ultra crepidam. 
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Poems by Robert Wilde, D.D., one of the Ejected Ministers ‘of 
1662. With a Biographical Preface and Notes. By the 
Rev. Hunt. Strahan and Co. 


Few men were better known in his day than the facetious author of 
these ‘Poems.’ He was a native of St. Ives, in the county of Huntingdon, 
where Mr. Hunt says that he was born in the year 1609. In January, 
1631, he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a foundationer, and 
having taken his degree in November, 1634, became fellow of his 
college in 1639. On the breaking out of the civil war he allied himself 
with the party of the king, and at his instance was created B.D. at 
Oxford in 1642. Shortly afterwards, however, he joined the Parliament, 
and soon became a leading man among the Presbyterians, by whom he 
was appointed to the living of Aynhoe,in Northamptonshire. Mr. Hunt 
says that the living was -a sequestration, but Wood, who appears to be 
his authority for the very scanty notice which he has given us of Wilde, 
only says that ‘he was rector . . . in the place, as I conceive, of an 
honest cavalier.” As Walker has no mention of Aynhoe, we conclude 
that both the certainty of Mr. Hunt and the conjecture of Wood 
are alike mistaken. Wilde continued at Aynhoe until the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity, when, for conscience’ sake, he was ejected and 
cast out on the world. Soon after this he removed to Oundle, where he 
died, according to Calamy, inthe year 1679. Previous to his settlement 
at Aynhoe, in 1636, he had published a sermon, entitled ‘ The Arraign- 
ment of a Sinner;’ and through life he was no less popular as a preacher 
than as a poet, having the reputation of ‘one who was excellently 
qualified unto his ministerial work. None more melted and melting in 
prayer, nor more fervent in preaching Christ and His Gospel.’ 

ilde was one of the many Presbyterians who took active part 
in promoting the Restoration ; and for the good service he thus rendered 
Charles II., he was created D.D. by royal command, at Cambridge, in 1660. 
He therefore felt his ejection from his living the more bitterly, and gave 
free vent to his feelings in his congratulatory address to Dr. Calamy on his 
imprisonment in 1662—a poem which — in Mr. Hunt’s volume. 
This he appears he have followed up by others, for circulating which one 
Piggot was imprisoned in 1663. e year following he is reported of 
by one of the Government spies of the day as ‘the Poet’ of the 

onconformists. 

This volume is a reprint of one that was originally published in 1668— 
not 1670, as Mr. Hunt says; the edition of 1670 was the second, and which 
rofesses to be ‘an exact collection of all hitherto extant.’ The edition of 
670 was re-issued in 1674 with a new title-page. Wilde’s pen, however, 
continued to be more or less busy until his Seats: and, as Mr. Hunt has 
thought these poems worthy of republication, it is to be regretted that he 
did not also include the others. He would also have done well to notice 
the somewhat extensive literature to which Wilde’s poetry gave rise, and 
—— to have annotated his volume with such biographical and 
other references as would have enabled his readers intelligently to appre- 
ciate his author’s text. 
Cole, the well-known antiquary, informs us on the authority of a MS. 
in the library of Magdalen College, that the ‘ Penitent Proteus,’ whose 
‘Recantation’ is republished in this volume, was one Richard Lee, 
of whom the following particulars may not be without their interest. 
He also was a Cambridge man, and a contemporary there of Wilde’s. 
At that time Lee was a staunch partisan of Laud’s. He left the 
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pore | under a cloud, but shortly afterwards took orders, and was 
appointed to a small living. By 1642 he had become an active 

arliamentarian, and was promoted to the Rectory of St. Martin Ongar, 
which had just been sequestered from the well-known Brian Walton. 
The year following he resigned that living, and accepted the vicarage of 
Walthamstow, in the county of Essex. While there he was ve: 
diligent in promoting the signing of the ‘Covenant,’ a service for whic 
he was rewarded with a piece of plate by the committee then sitting at 
Romford. In 1644 he was one of twenty other persons, who, after the 
abolition of Episcopacy, were appointed as ‘ Ordainers.’ In 1647 his name 
appears on the Classis as a Presbyterian. By 1648, however, he 
had joined the Independents, and was a leader in the party who brought 
the king to the scaffold. Before 1650 he had left Walthamstow, and 
is next heard of, still as an Independent, in the Isle of Eiy. In 1652 
he was one of several, including the regicides Whalley, Okey, and 
Harrison, as well as William Bridge and Sheues Goodwin, to petition 
Cromwell that ‘persons of godliness and gifts, of the University and 
others, though not ordained,’ might ‘ preach the Gospel and receive the 
‘public maintenance: and that a number of persons, ministers, and 
‘others of eminency and godliness’ might ‘sit in every county to 
‘examine and approve such as are called to preach.’ In 1656, he 
accepted the lucrative post of Master of Wigston’s Hospital at Leicester. 
At =o Restoration, however, Lee changed sides once more, and was re- 
warded for his pliancy by Charles with the living of Hatfield Bishops, in 
the county of Herts. Three years afterwards, being then a candidate for 
further preferment, he preached and published a sermon, entitled ‘A 
Broken and Contrite Heart,’ which he dedicated to Archbishop Sheldon, 
and in which he professed the most abject penitence for his past career! 
It would seem that it was the publication of this sermon that provoked 
the pungent and well-merited satire of Dr. Wilde. 

These poems have no literary merit; still, they have their value as 
illustrations of contemporary history. As such we welcome their repub- 
lication, but Mr. Hunt, with his ample resources, might easily have 
added greatly to the interest of his volume. As it is, we fear its readers 
will not be numerous. 


MINOR MINSTRELSY. 


Reviewers who wish to do what is right towards both authors and the 
public, have no more difficult task than to estimate with fairness the 
almost incredible number of volumes of verses which come into their 
hands. The temptation is to dismiss them indiscriminately under the 
egis of Horace— 

Mediocribus esse poétis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columne. 


This, however, were an injustice. Poetry can claim no exemption 
from the law that perfection of art is not attained at once. Byron’s 
‘ Hours of Idleness’ were not so much unjustly as severely judged, with- 
out the due allowance that a generous critic will ever make for inexpe- 
rience. It is often impossible to distinguish between immaturity and 
mediocrity. It is but rarely that the poet springs forth a Minerva, 
although it is perhaps the unconscious instinct of genius to refrain from 

ublishing until something like perfection of artistic form is attained. 
Minor minstrels constitute a genus, but it is a genus made up of a 
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great variety of species, ranging from a high fegee of excellency to 
utter worthlessness. Perhaps the majority of the volumes of verses 
ublished range midway between the two—too good to ban, too bad to 
Tien. Some possess excellency of poetic conception, but fail in artistic 
expression. Others are marked by elegance of versification and a certain 
tone of cultured intelligence, but lack the divine afflatus which distin- 
guishes inspiration from cabinet-work. A pile of such volumes has 
accumulated upon our table, which it is impracticable fully to review, 
but which we are loth wholly to pass over. We will try just to 
indicate the general characteristics of some of them. Poems and 
Romances. By Groncr Aveustus Simcox. Strahan and Co. Mr. 
Simcox sings with genuine inspiration. The poet’s reticence, the poet's 
wer of suggestive revelation are alike his. He moves about in fairy- 
d, and graceful forms, sometimes delicious shadows gather round 
him. Nothing can be more delicate and subtle than his sentiment, or 
more poetic than his forms. He has chosen very largely to re-tell old 
legends, and he does so with rapid movement and vivid colouring ; some- 
times with great daring of thought, which tries to cleave stubborn 
difficulties that will not yield to logic. The legend of ‘ Gawaine and 
the Lady of Avalon’ is full of the weird romance of Arthurian story. 
The romance of ‘Lucilla’ rings like silver bells. The old story of the 
*Soldan’s Daughter’ is glorified into tender sadness, with which the epi- 
sode of the ‘Blue-eyed Nun’ somewhat jars. Mr. Simcox’s volume is 
full of music and beauty, and gives promise of a singer of whom we 
shall hear again. The Poems of Uhiand, translated into English Verse ; 
with a short Biographical Memoir of the Poet. By Witutam CoLuert 
Sanpers. London: William Ridgway. Not half’ a dozen translations 
of poetry fairly represent their originals, for the perfection of poetry 
is so essentially dependent upon form, upon the subtle meanings and 
music of words, that literal translation is impossible, and the poetic 
reproduction in one language of the sentiment and grace and music 
of the poetry of another demands not only a poet of like and equal 
genius, but imposes upon him a task far more difficult than original compo- 
sition. Uhland is one of the simplest and airiest of German poets, but the 
translation of his poems is not on that account the more easy. Mr. Sanders 
has aimed at literalness, although sometimes he has signally missed it ; 
and where he has not done this, he has often failed to convey even the idea 
of Uhland’s exquisite music : the delicacy and subtlety of Uhland’s poetic 
spirit disappears. It is an anatomy rather than a re-creation. We get 
the idea, but none of its beautiful embodiment. Mr. Sanders would 
have accomplished his purpose better had he attempted prose. He would 
have given us Uhland’s meanings without so degrading his forms.— 
Sacred Lyrics: Hymns, Original and translated from the German ; with 
Versions of Psalms. By Joun Gutuniz, M.A. Glasgow: Nisbet and 
Co. Mr. Guthrie’s poems are very genuine. Neither obscurity nor 
affectation disfigures them. They are, moreover, conceived and expressed 
with considerable poetic feeling. Occasionally, a feeble verse or an im- 
— line occurs ; but generally, and especially in the hymns, tender 
evotional feeling finds natural, earnest, and esthetic expression. Several 
of the hymns are worthy of a permanent place in our church hymnals, 
through their fitness for enriching our worship. The translations from 
the German transfer more of the song-spirit of their originals than even 
Miss Winkworth’s. The version of the ‘ Ein feste Burg’ is, we think— 
in the sense of retaining the rugged sense of the oxiuinal, and yet being 
thoroughly useable—the best English version we have scen. It departs 
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from the original only so far as devotional purposes make imperative. 
The version of Paul Gerhardt’s famous ‘ Bofenl du deine Wege’ is 
worthy of comparison with Wesley’s, and has the advantage of retaining 
the original metre. Some of the versions of the Psalms are beautifully 
smooth and singularly faithful. Mr. Guthrie has done well where few 
have achieved excellence. The Fountain of Youth and other Poems. By 
the Rev. Hersert Topp. Provost and Co. Mr. Todd has a graceful 
fancy and a good ear for vorsification. We like best some of his minor 
pieces, such as ‘An Unknown Life,’ which is well conceived and well 
expressed. Mr. Todd evinces cultured delicacy of taste, but he lacks 
strength. Minor Chords. Mrs. Ecxury. Bell and Daldy. Much of 
Mrs. Eckley’s volume of verse is so-so. For instance, by what conceivable 
imagination can such a verse as this be regarded as poetry? 


‘Hail! bright day of joy and gladness, 
Day of days, refulgent, great; 
Which the Church appoints, rejoicing 
And loving, we commemorate.’ 


There are, however, a few pieces written more carefully and under'a 
higher inspiration. The first, ‘Chateaulandrin,’ is perhaps the best. 
Next to it we should rank the legend of ‘The Statue by the Sea.’ Mrs. 
Eckley tells the critics that she must sing, ‘although they throw a hand- 
kerchief over her cage,’ and promises that a lump of sugar in her cage 
will make her sing better. This is a matter for those who caged her asa 
songster at all. She recognises the distinction between the nightingale 
and the chaffinch, and only claims to sing truly. Mrs. Eckley is not a night- 
ingale, but the twitter of the chaflinch is very pleasant in the hedgerows, 
and the critics are often very unreasonable with it, even when it makes no 
pretensions to be a nightingale. Let Mrs. Eckley, then, continue to sing ; 
she may fairly claim to sing truly. Sighs of Hope. By Emtry Bayne. 
Basil Montague Pickering. There are in these first poetical efforts 
of a young authoress, some strength, originality and sweetness, with 
a vein of hard satire, quaintness, and erudition which sometimes 
borders on pedantry. Zhe Nine Days’ Queen. A Dramatic Poem. 
By Mrs. Freperick Pripgavx. Bell and Daldy. The ‘Nine Days’ 
Queen’ is, of course, Lady Jane Grey. Mrs. Prideaux has given us 
a careful and faithful representation of her character and tragic fate. 
She has delineated with success and dramatic power the various 
characters she brings upon the stage. She possesses considerable power 
of poetical expression, and sustains the interest of the reader to the 
ond. She has written a very able and interesting poem. Primitie. By 
Zacuary Epwarps. Provost. Mr. Edwards may claim the merit of that 
naturalness which, if art has not spoiled, neither has it greatly cultured. 
There is no reason why much of this volume should have been put into 
the form of verse. His political glorifications of Laud and Strafford, and 
his anathemas of Gladstone and Bright, would have been much more 
effective in prose; verse, however, has the effect of somewhat disguising 
the almost impudent laudation of Disraeli for qualities the very opposite 
of those which he has manifested. How ludicrous in the sight of recent 
events is this: 


‘ Shallows and reefs on every side 
Endangered our mismanaged realm ; 
He judged the time, he seized the tide, 
Quicksided master of the helm.’ 
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Mr. Edwards, when dealing with less prosaic and paradoxical matters, 
does better than this ; but his best do not rank very much above ordinary 
album verses. The sumptuous get up of the book fits it for presents to 
the author’s friends. ona, and other Sonnets, §c. By Wap Rosinson. 
Dublin: Moffat and Co. Mr. Robinson is a careful and a cultured writer. 
Some of his sonnets—the most unimpassioned of all forms of poetry— 
are — with noble thought, chiselled into very artistic forms of expres- 
sion ; thus :— 


‘Is it a vain ambition, thro’ and thro’ 
That we may live, when we no longer live ? 
Still labour on when we have ceased to do ? 
And give when mouldering hands have ceased to give 

There are two immortalities to which 
Our spirit looks on yearningly—the one, 

Of living in result when we are gone, 
The other, of a future, wide and rich. 

Tear me not quite from earth, O strong-winged Death ; 
Bid me not all evanish into bliss ; ° 
Another Heaven, with Heaven itself were this, 

Still to live on, a name for love and faith. 

Passing my own tomb I would read above 
This single epitaph: He walked in love.’ 


Some of the lyrics are very graceful and sweet—‘ the Rain,’ for instance. 
Medea; a Poem. By Atrrep Bate Ricwarp. With a Photograph 
from the painting of ‘Medea,’ by Frederick Sandys. London: Chap- 
man and Hall Mr. Richard saw Mr. Sandys’ picture in an unfinished 
state, and began a few occasional lines, which have grown into a long 
oem—an epic—of which the story of Medea is the theme, and it takes the 
orm of an address to Mr. Sandys’ picture. There is much more of sen- 
timent than of narrative in the poem; indeed, knowledge of the story is 
assumed, and Mr. Richard merely gives expression to such moralizings 
as it inspires in him; so his poem might be more fitly designated a 
sermon than a story; and we fear it does not escape the proverbial 
dullness of sermons. Mr. Richard does not lack poetical power; he 
writes at a sustained pitch of considerable excellence, but on tip-toes, 
and our step soon aches as we follow him. It is a long time before his 
invocation that the picture will speak is answered, and we fear that we 
have skipped more of his poem than we have read. It is beautifully 
b und in white and gold. The Courtly Poets, from Raleigh to Montrose. 
Edited by G. J. Hannan, D.C.L. Bell and Daldy. This is a pleasant 
and scholarly little volume, the chief interest of which arises from 
the special pains that Dr. Hannah has bestowed upon the poems of 
Raleigh, which are now for the first time collected and authenticated. 
For this good work all lovers of poetry will thank him. A second section 
is devoted to the poems of Sir Ven Wotton; a third to various poets 
who have sung in courts, such as Heywood, Lord Vane, Haryngton, 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, &e. The Love Poems of All Nations, 
compiled by JoszpH Karnes, F.A.S.C. Basil Montague Pickering. 
Mr. Kaines has wrought out a very happy conception, with a great deal 
of labour and taste, and witha very satisfactory result. "Wherever poets 
are, they sing of love, and commonly sing their best; for love is of all 
lands, the strongest and most pervading of human passions, and most 
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readily and instinctively embodies its sentiments in verse. Men who 
have written nothing else have written love verses. Mr. Kaines has laid 
under contribution the love singers of all nations; Circassians and 
Chinese, Scotch and Spanish, Finnish and Greek, Persian and Russian. 
Foreign poems are presented in the best translations. The compiler, 
who has furnished us with a charming little volume, especially acknow- 
ledges his obligation to Sir John Bowring. Poems. By CuHartxs 
Kent. Charlton Tucker. The epithet ‘ambitious’ fairly describes 
this volume, for though Mr. Kent's muse condescends to sing of the 
‘ Birth of the Butterfly,’ it finds full scope for its powers in such 
comprehensive themes as ‘Earth’s Destiny,’ and ‘Infinitude.’ By 
poems on some of the noblest names in Knglish literature, called 
‘Dreamland, or Poets in their Haunts,’ in which he frequently adopts 
the metre and aims at the style of the men whose fame he cele- 
brates, he unconsciously invites comparison between himself and them, 
we need hardly say, not to his own advantage. We write this in 
no spirit of depreciation, for we are fully alive to the many noble 
passages which this volume contains. Some are worthy of high praise, 
especially several of the smaller and more homely poems. Throughout 
the whole we are compelled to recognise that Mr. Kent is a keen and 
ardent student of nature; that he has watched the multiform life around 
him with loving eyes of appreciation. Ever and anon we come across 
some delicious bit of be tig! pn that excites our admiration. But 
this only makes us wonder the more that a man who can occasionally do 
so well has not done better generally. Glaphyra and other Poems. 
By Francis Reynotps. Longmans, Green, and Co. It is difficult 
to understand what peculiar fascination our modern poets find in cele- 
brating in English verse mythological legends that are not of the purest 
character. Have they never felt that it is often a miserable prostitution 
of genius to ignoble uses? Do they imagine that modern readers 
crave such additions to literature? It is assuredly no flattering com- 
pliment to the public, whose appreciation they seek. These questions 
are suggested by the themes Mr. Reynolds has chosen for his two longest 
poems—‘ Glaphyra,’ and ‘Cephalus and Procis.’ However beautifully 
told, we do not relish elaborate descriptions of wives’ temptations to 
unfaithfulness. We say this the more earnestly, perhaps pre. grime b 
because the writer of this volume is capable of singing a song that blends 
sweetness of music with depth of thought. He has evidently realized 
the infinite mystery that surrounds life, yet has not lost trust in the 
God of Light. In some of the ‘Miscellaneous Poems,’ he has given 
abundant indication that, he can if he will, enshrine delicate feeling and 
noble thought in tender and melodious verse. Poems. By J. B. 
Setxirk. Longmans. These poems are characterized by simplicity and 
tenderness. A certain subtlety of expression creates the emotion of 
surprise, and enforces attention. The best of these poems remind us of 
Mrs. Hemans, in her placid mood. A few lines from the poem called 
‘Time and Eternity,’ are a good sample of Mr. Selkirk’s style. 


‘ What matters it to us, who are immortal, 
Which side o’ the grave we stand on, when we know 
That what the world calls death is but the portal, 
Leading to life again? “Tis but to go 
Across a gurgling river in the dark, 
Hanging on God; and but a moment so, 
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Till we are over, when we disembark 

And enterlifeafresh. "Tis basely wrong 

We should so meanly understrike the mark 

As measure life by years; and all along 

Busy ourselves, arranging little schemes 

That death will dash to pieces ; when we might 
Be building far above these earthly dreams 
Houses that stand for ever in God's light.’ 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY. 


Essays, chiefly on Questions of Church and State, from 1850 to 
1870. By Arrnuur Penruyn Srantey, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. John Murray. 1870. 


The extreme felicity of style, the inimitable suavity and good temper, 
and the noble spirit of Christian charity pervading the volume before us 
partially disarm criticism, and almost compel those who differ as widely 
as we do from the main thesis of Dr. Stanley, to avoid actual ‘collision 
with him on his arguments. For the most part, the essays now reprinted 
are familiar to us all. Some had been published with the author’s name , 
and others, which appeared in the pages of the Quarterly or Edinburgh 
Reviews, could not at the time of their publication conceal their author- 


ship. 

me of these papers might almost take their place by the side of 
Walton’s ‘Lives’ of our English Saints, and if published separately, 
and thus severed from the controversial matrix in which they seem 
here imbedded, would convey the most loving and lovely conception 
of the high-minded, accomplished, distinguished ecclesiastics, whose 
grace of character and depth and range of scholarship have made them 
universally beloved and honoured. The memorials of Archdeacon Hare, 
of Dean ~ Fm of John Keble, of Philaret, archbishop of Moscow, and 
the account of the Ammergau Mystery are such rare and fascinating frag- 
ments, that it would be difficult to appraise them at their true worth. 

The paper on the theology of the nineteenth century, originally pub- 
lished in Fraser's Magazine, does not exaggerate the extraordinary change 
which has, during the present century, come over European thought, and 
the author speaks with a courage and hopefulness about the result with 
which we sympathize. It is true that, in spite of the reactionary move- 
ment in which all Churches have more or less shared, the concern of the 
present generation of thinkers is to discover not so much what the Bible 
— to be, as what it is; to desert theory and the laborious dogmatic 
bulwarks of certain grand facts and truths, and gaze face to face upon those 
who received Divine thoughts and communicated them to the world. It 
is the obvious passion of the greatest minds in the Church, and beyond 
the pale of the Churches, to know the Christ, to understand His thoughts 
about Himself and mankind, and to make use of the most legitimate 
methods for coming into contact with Him. It is true that many contro- 
versies have been shelved even in the memory of living men, and others. 
that at one time fiercely agitated the Churches, fail now to excite a 
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passing interest. The question is, whether men are better or worse for 
this neglect of metaphysic subtlety, this dispensing with all the wisdom 
of the past ; whether a materialistic and realistic dogmatism is not rising 
that will be more absolute and despotic than that which it supersedes. 
The timemust come when Palestine and the life of prophets and apostles 
shall have had turned upon them the fierce light of modern investigation, 
when the ‘origins’ of the Old Testament and the Newshall have been finally 
compared with the religious books of other peoples, and we shall have 
disenchanted the whole region, and when all that remains will be a stereo- 
scopic view of a band of bearded Israelites intent upon their Talmud, or dis- 
tracted with the pet squabbles of an insignificant tribe, with some sublime 
aspirations, but much tinctured with effete tradition. The question then 
arises whether, when we have secured a most accurate text of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and a literal translation better than the Septuagint, or the Vulgate, 
or the Authorized Version, and our verifying faculty has cleared away all 
the so-called accretions and myths and inaccuracies from either Gospel, 
or Epistles, or Apocalypse, and accepted the few things that remain in 
harmony with the spiritual philosophy or the solemn utilitarianism of the 
twentieth century ; whether, then, the world will not ask—Is there any 
solace after all, any light, any rest, anything worth all the trouble in the 
residuum? Will not the metaphysie, the theologic element vorn in every 
man reassert itself with terrific power, and will not the twentieth cen- 
tury demand whether the new scientific dogmata, which set at naught the 
most intense convictions and longings of the human heart, can be com- 
— with the old doctrines, which covered if they did not express the 

eepest facts of man’s true history, and his relation to God and the uni- 
verse? Dr. Stanley is somewhat of an optimist in his visions. He fears 
no evil; he rejoices in what he believes to be the truth, and leaves the 
issue with God. Long before the whole truth about the composition of the 
Bible is arranged to the satisfaction of men like Ewald or his admirers, the 
entire mind of Europe will have had to fight a battle of far more tremen- 
dous significance—indeed, it is now going on—a battle which reduces 
the Biblical campaign to a mere skirmish before the deadly conflict. It 
will turn on the questions: Is there a living God?—lIs there a life to 
come?—Is there an eternal law?—Is a revelation of these sublime 
realities possible? Metaphysic, dogmatic theology, the great creeds of 
the Church have built bulwarks and fortresses round these sublime 
positions. Though the defences may be cumbrous, and many a point 
ae peve to be surrendered, the realities they protect are the life of the 
world. 

Dr. Stanley, in his various essays bearing on the relation of the Church 
to the State, defends from a variety of standpoints the theory of the co- 
existence and co-extension of the secular and spiritual power; the wisdom 
of so bolstering up the national institution of the Church that it should 
‘ comprehend the largest variety of ~— life which it is possible 
* practically to comprehend, and claim the utmost elasticity which the 
* will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of this realm will permit.’ 
Dr. Stanley sees that the centrifugal forces in the present Church of 
England are strong enough to drive the elements of which it is composed 
asunder, if it were not for the nationalism and the tie of a common 
institution. He rejoices in the decisions of the supreme court of appeal, 
which is continually proving that the formularies are elastic enough to 
embrace men of extremely opposed sentiments. He glories in the issue 
of the Gorham controversy, in the judgment on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ on 
the High Church questions, on the South African bishopric; each and all 
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‘of which show that the machinery of the Establishment can be strained to 
admit all truth-seeking, earnest men. We have often expressed our 
belief that this principle is incompatible with a supreme fealty to truth. 
We justly beret evs of the consequences of the directly opposite tendency, 
which, in 1662, expelled from the Church of England some of its noblest 
sons, and we have so often taken up our jeremiad at the exclusiveness of the 
Church of England with reference to points on which we feel deeply and 
conscientiously, that we cannot but hail to a certain extent, the liberal 
spirit which repudiates the entire legislation from which Nonconformists 
have suffered, yet we cannot accept, as the solution of the problem, the 
‘theory of which Dr. Stanley is the distinguished advocate. It appears to 
us to reduce the profession of truth made by Christendom to a nullity, 
hecause, if worth anything, it must cover with the egis of a national 
establishment of Christianity the assertion and denial of almost every 
fact and principle of morals and theology. Should all existing forms of 
religious organization and doctrine be declared legal within the enceinte 
of the National Church to-day, yet so great is the vitality of conscience, 
so intense the convictions of the reality of a truth that can brook no 
denial, that a new and more vigorous nonconformity, of intense enthu- 
siasm and irresistible force, would arise to-morrow to shatter the hollow 
compromise. 

In the spirit of large portions of this fascinating volume we heartily 
concur. It is by personal and voluntary effort, after a mutual understand- 
ing, by the power of the Holy Spirit working mightily in individuals and 
communities, that the long estrangement and cruel misunderstandings 
will come to an end, and the true catholic Church of God will disentangle 
itself from the débris of hostile convocations and battling creeds. Few 
men will contribute more to this blessed result than the Dean of Canter- 
bury and the Dean of Westminster. To them both we tender our un- 
feigned thanks for the part they have taken. 


The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By Grorcr W. Cox, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Two Volumes. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Man in his infancy was childlike, with more feeling towards a power 
above himself than his language, for want of general names, could 
express. Hence, his indefinite emotions as determined by the aspects of 
nature were sensuous. The germ of an anthropomorphic religion lies 
-in the contrast, and language is the key to it. The changeful action of 
the sun was notified at first by names suggestive of objects that, what- 
ever they really were, acted after the only manner which, during the 
first stage in the development of the religious feeling, was intelligible,— 
the manner of the observers themselves. The conviction, however, that 
much as they might do this, they were other than the human dwellers 
upon earth, language failed to express, and with adequate precision. 
Still, so much of the human element was attributed to theforces by which 
humanity was partially affected, that personification resulted. Certain 
heavenly objects were not men, but they could be thought and spoken of 
as if they were ; i.¢., they might be personified, not so much as objects 
which were actual persons, but as objects which—whether from the 
— of a more childlike period, or whether from other causes—might 

¢ treated as personalities. But this was not the actual fact; and the 
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more the perception of its not being so prevailed, the more the contrast 
between the view of the child and the man became apparent. 

At the time when the languages of a given class—especially that to 
which our own, the Slavonic, the Lithuanie, the Sanskrit, the Latin, and 
the Greek, &c., belonged—separated themselves from their common 
mother-tongue, there was enough of the primitive feeling, with its 
correspondent vocabulary, still existing for each of the branches to take 
something with it from the common stock, perhaps a great deal. What 
they took they have preserved till now, and what the poets of the lyric 
and tragic period of Greece failed to see with adequate clearness, or 
what was seen dimly during the epic period, we of the nineteenth century, 
with our more enlarged views of language and our more accurate methods 
in science, see clearly,— some of us at least. 

The original ground-work is now visible, showing itself in two ways: 
(1) in repetitions of the same myth, with a change of names and details 
within the same literature ; and (2) a similar re-appearance in languages 
so widely apart as the Keltic and the Sanskrit. This is the case not only 
in works of a decided mythological character, but in the latest and the 
rudest popular legends. 

Though all this is not given in Mr. Cox’s own words, it is believed to 
be a fair representation of about the first three hundred pages of his 
valuable work. With his Second Book begin the details. Qui bene 
dividit bene docet. The mere classification of the table of contents tells 
us that we are in safe hands. The several aspects of nature are given 
us under the headings of The Ethereal Heavens, The Light, ‘he Lost 
Treasure, The Fire, The Winds, The Waters, ‘the Clouds, The Earth, 
The Under World, The Darkness. The same arrangement extended 
to the details, gives, for example, under the consideration of The 
Light, the special form it takes toward daybreak, or the myths con- 
nected with the dawn. When the day begins, the dawn is with 
the sun and the sun with the dawn; but as the day advances they 
part company, each as sorrowful lovers. Then, as day draws towards 
its close, the sun and the twilight come together. But night parts 
them; while the next day brings the old associations and separations 
over again. When the sun looks upon the tender dew the bright 
drops disappear; and when darkness becomes total, the soft hues 
of the twilight die away. Hence, ‘ when, after the rising of the sun the 
‘ violet hues of the morning faded from the sky, the phrase would run 
‘ that Indra, or Phoibos, or Orpheus, had fixed their eyes on Dahana, 
‘or Daphné, or Eurydiké, and their love had passed away from them 

like the fleeting colours of a dream.’ (book ii. chap. 2., sect. 4.) 
The interval between the partings and the unions, or the night-time, 
suggests disguise, metamorphosis, spell-binding and the like; all, of 
course, temporary—sometimes, also, temporary death. Then there are 
the parts played by the winds and clouds; the winds, which may suggest 
the music of Amphion and Orpheus, with much besides, and the 
clouds, which may be the herds of heaven (cows of Indra), swans, 
dancers, and whatever else the action of light and the winds might 
suggest. Let them be cattle, and, as such, liable to be stolen. They are 
stolen, as the herds of Hercules by Cacus, and driven into a cave; 
suggestive of, or suggested by the darkness of night. The sun is perhaps 
the great protagonist in these conflicts of light and darkness, of wind and 
weather. It is possible, however, that the greatest play of fancy is 
suggested by the clouds. The rich products of the spring and summer 
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are hidden treasures, but the sun that brings them forth is no more 
working for himself than Achilles is fighting his own battle before the 
walls of Troy. 

The imation between the Greek myths with one another,—and that 
of the Greek, in general, with the Sanskrit in the first instance, and then 
with the German and its Western congeners,—is worked out with a care 
and ingenuity which cannot but surprise the majority of ordinary 
scholars. That Hercules is Perseus, and Perseus ‘Theseus, is by most 
of us, more easily admitted than a system of equations which gives us 
Achilles, and Ulysses, and Sigurd, and Apollo, and Surya, and Balder, 
and Sigurd, and Odin, and William Tell, and Gryther the Strong, and 
Vishnu, and (idipus, and Roland, and King Arthur, as parallelisms or 
equivalents, not only to each other, but to light in some shape or other, 
more especially the light of the sun. 


The Growth of the Temporal Power of the Papacy. A Historical 
Review, with Observations upon the * Council of the Vatican.’ 
By Atrrep Owen Lecce. Macmillan and Co. 


The Church of God and the Bishops. An Essay, suggested by the 
Convocation of the Vatican Council. By Henry Sr. A. Von 
LiaNo. Authorized Translation. 


Letters from Rome on the Council. By Quirinus. Second Series 
Letters XVI. to XXXIV. Rivingtons. 


The literature of the Vatican Council multiplies, and will form a body of 
historical, theological, and critical argument which will, in the Church of the 
future, have far wider application than that which has occasioned it. The 
Pope himself must be dismayed at the estimate of himself and his Church, 
which so many of his faithful children have formed, and at the consider- 
able erudition and independent judgment which have been manifested in 
unexpected places. Mr. Legge is a Protestant, and a Nonconformist. 
His judgment, therefore, is indicated by his Church position. He has 
opportunely completed a work upon which he appears to have been long 
engaged. Selecting one vital and distinct element—the temporal power, 
out of the long and complicated history of the Papacy—he inves- 
tigates its origin, traces its growth, and narrates its fortunes down to the 
assembling of the Vatican Council: even there his pen seems to linger, 
as if while correcting the proofs of his book he might have to record the 
significant and bloodless close of the long conflict which has at length 
taken piace. The volume is a small one, the narrative therefore is very 
succinct ; nearly half the volume, indeed, is devoted to the pontificate of 
Pius IX. We can only say concerning it that it is written with great care, 
after much reading, and in the exercise of an independent judgment. 

Senor von Liaiio is a pious Spanish noble, residing at Munich. He 
writes his essay to protest against the substitution of Papal Curialism for 
the Episcopal Government of the Church. He maintains the historic 
idea of infallibility, viz., ‘that when we speak of infallible decrees in 
*‘ matters of faith, those only can be meant which may be looked upon as 
‘the results of a formal universal action of the Church.’ He protests 
against the Vatican Council, as a sham, only designed to cover the curia- 
listic dogmatism of the Pope. We can hardly accord with his dictum 
that ‘ what has not always aes a dogma can never become one.’ This 
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would be to deny all power of progressive understanding. The Christian 
community of his own church, be says, ‘ are less instructed in religion 
than they have ever been since the dark days of the sixteenth century.’ 
An ‘empty shadow has been imposed upon them, in the place of the 
living and quickening idea of the Catholic Church.’ And he adds that 
‘ifin the hard-fought religious struggles of his youth no other repre- 
‘ sentation of the Church had come before him, he must have fallen 
‘ irretrievably into heresy and subjectivity.’ He thinks that ‘the Church, 
religion, and the only true and durable morality, lose ground daily,’ and 
that the apparent successes obtained in England and America are 
delusive—easily analyzed, and proved to be such. 

The second series of the Letters of Quirinus,‘written from Rome, are a 

iary and a comment thereupon of the events which occurred in con- 
nection with the Council, from February 5, the date of the sixteenth 
letter, to April 10, the date of the thirty-fourth. The diary is a well- 
informed history—the comment is keen, caustic, and Jearned. We trust 
that some kind of index will be supplied with the concluding part of the 


oo There is not so much as a heading to indicate the topics of the 
etters. 


Bishops and Councils ; their Causes and Consequences. By JAMES 
Linu, D.D., M.D. Oliver and Boyd. 


Dr. Lillie strikes out from the shoulder at the very face and bosom of 
the Scarlet Lady. He is, moreover, as terrible in his denunciations of 
prelacy as of the Papacy, nor is he content without severe animadversion 
on his Nonconformist and Presbyterian brethren for their right-hand 
deflections and left-hand compromises. Thus, Dr. Alexander Roberts, 
as the editor of the ‘ Ante-Nicene Library,’ comes in for many a blow. 
Dr. Schaff, Dean Alford, and even Principal Cunningham, are all tainted 
with ecclesiasticism, and are not to be trusted on most vital questions. 
The entire treatise of Dr. Lightfoot on the Christian Ministry is treated 
to a most savage dissection, and we have every kind of opprobrious epithet 
heaped upon every critical act into which scholars have been betrayed, if in 
their love of and belief in a prelatical system, they have seemed to imply 
the antiquity of the distinction between the eider and the bishop. Thus, 
Ireneus, Cyprian, and Clemens Alexandrinus, are actually made to do 
service in the cause of Presbyterianism. We sympathize in many of the 
conclusions of Dr. Lillie, but we think that the blustering, ungenerous tone 
of his remarks will counteract the value of this contribution to eccle- 
siastical history. There are home-truths told, and many home-thrusts 
delivered, against bishops and councils, there are terrible indictments 
against Popes and Emperors, there is a fierce onslaught on the hierarch- 
ical idea, which has doubtless done more to undermine Christianity than 
all the infidelities and vices of the outside world put together; but these 
lose their power from the ill-temper, and hardness, and misunderstanding 
of the position of men born under such a system—men who have never 
troubled themselves with the proof-texts of Dr. Lillie, and who, more- 
a have cared little about New Testament testimony to an accomplished 

act. 


The Religious Life of London. By J. Ewrne Rircuie, Author 
of ‘ British Senators,’ &c. Tinsley Brothers. 


A republication of some amusing and lively papers on a various 
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organization and work of religious people in London. It derives its chief 
value from the rather disproportionate space allotted to the minor sects, 
some of them on the verge of absolute extinction, and others just 
struggling into being. These will probably be amazed to find them- 
selves among the agencies contributing to the ‘ religious life of London.’ 
Thus, the one congregation of Seventh-day Baptists receives almost as 
much consideration as the various Presbyterian agencies which are now 
developing their forces in the metropolis. ‘These papers are, strictly 
speaking, ‘sketches’ drawn by an accomplished fldneur of what may 
be seen from the outside of religious communities. The author indulges 
in some dry humour and not unkindly jest, all round. He does not 
profess to probe the depths, or grapple with the principles of religious 
profession, or the differentia of religious bodies, but proves that, however 
dark the nightside of London may be, there are ten thousand agencies 
at work trying to contend with the darkness. The Jews, the Greek 
Church, the Mormons, the Peculiar People, the Christadelphians, &c., 
are all drawn with a light touch, so also the Romanists, the Bishop 
of London’s Fund, the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the City Temple on a 
Thursday Morning, and Mr. Lynch’s Thursday Evening Lectures. 


Science and the Gospel; or, the Church and the Nations. A 
Series of Essays. Macmillan and Co. 


The longing for union among various sections of the Christian Church, 
is one of the most noticeable signs of the times. Whether it is a healthy, 
praiseworthy one is a matter of opinion. According to our view of the 
source whence it springs will be our judgment of its worth. If this 

rofessed desire has its origin in a growing conviction of the real 
undamental oneness of the Church, and in the greater intensity of 
Christian love, then it is to be fostered by individuals and Churches. If, 
however, it arises from an unworthy fear of infidel attacks upon, and 
dread of consequent danger to, the Christian faith, such, for instance, 
as compels Dr. , ol to appeal to Dr. MeNeile, and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury to appear on an education platform in warm alliance with Roman 
Catholics, then it is wanting in every principle that can lead to a sincere 
and permanent Christian unity. Only remove the external pressure 
which has driven the incongruous elements together, and the re mutual 
bitterness would revive with an intensified animosity. But there can be 
no doubt that many large-hearted men of all denominations are wearied 
and ashamed of the strife which has lasted so long. They honestly 
deplore the waste of agency which it has entailed, the perpetual injury 
to the Church and the world caused by these unseemly divisions. How 
can we become essentially, notwithstanding diversity of form, one? is the 
question in many hearts. An answer has been attempted by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance with, it must be admitted, only partial success. Another 
Society, announcing itself as the ‘ Christian Moral Science Association,’ 
is now attempting to solve the problem. Its somewhat mysterious title 
is 1.05 very encouraging, involving as it does, a considerable amount of 
explanation. However, the gay, portly volume before us undertakes 
that task. It is the Association’s manifesto, and consists of four prize 
essays, which expound its aims and principles. The first deals with 
‘Church Organization ; or, What is the Visible Church of Christ?’ the 
second with ‘Catholic Unity; or, What is the Unity of the Visible Church 
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of Christ?’ the third expounds ‘Christian Ethics; or, What is the Science 
of Christian Morals?’ ‘The fourth, under the title of ‘National Religion,’ 
describes the work of the proposed organization. We sympathetically 
appreciate the aim of these writers, and the tone of their essays 
commands respect. It is generous, large-minded, and considerate. Yet 
we doubt whether the Society will be much advanced in public esteem 
by their united efforts. It strikes us that it will be very difficult to 
persuade ecclesiastics of any sect, as the first essayist attempts to do, that 
the primitive ecclesia were not designed to be permanent. Nor do we 
imagine that many will be anxious to bind themselves by a new creed, 
even though it be so simple a one as the Constantinopolitan, as proposed 
with two additions by the second writer. We are bound to say that a 
large portion of the first two essays are very wide of the purpose of this 
volume, while the whole of the third is entirely out of place. The fourth 
is practical, but how came it that the writer was so acquainted with 
the productions of his colleagues as to be able to summarise and ex- 
travagantly praise them? The style of all is so eminently unattractive, 
hard, dreary, pretentious, that reading them is a task unalleviated by a 
single sensation of pleasure. A volume of short, pithy, thoughtful 
papers might have appealed with effect to the sympathies of the general 
Christian Church; but these wearisome, semi-philosophical disquisitions 
are rather a warning against further acquaintance with the Association 
they represent, than an appeal in its favour. Men do not like being 
bored, even on the plea of Christian unity. We should like to know how 
— of the members of the committee of adjudication have taken the 
trouble to read and pronounce upon these essays. 


Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative. Vol. VIII. 
The Resurrection. By the Rev. Isaac Wii.iaMs, B.D. 


Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels. By the Rey. Isaac 
B.D. Vol. I. Rivingtons and Co. 


The devotional element in Mr. Williams’ Commentary is very 
beautiful. It breathes in every line, and expresses itself in the simplest 
words. As we said in our notice of the former volumes, the critical 
power of the writer is absolutely ni/. He is a man of faith, not of 
criticism. He submits his mind and heart implicitly to the simple 
records of Scripture, as interpreted by the Fathers. Steeped in love and 
faith he seems to feel no need of subsequent lore, and to be uncon- 
scious even of its existence. With the questions of modern criticism 
he does not trouble himself. He assumes all his beliefs. There 
is a certain charm and perhaps an advantage in this. Faith in 
exercise will sometimes carry conviction when intellectual evidence 
fails. A singular illustration of the ingenuous way in which Mr. 
Williams can surrender himself to patristic authority, is the grave 
fashion in which he adopts the old symbols of the four evangelists—a 
man, a lion, a bull, and an eagle—associates them with the four livin 
creatures of Ezekiel’s vision—seriously examines patristic authorities, an 
devotes several chapters to show how the evangelists justify the 
symbolism. The volume on the study of the Gospels is more inde- 
pendent and modern than the Se The work may be com- 
mended, first, as having a great charm of devout feeling, next as a 
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repertory of patristic opinion surpassed only by Wordsworth’s Greek 
Testament, and last, as the work of a very learned, very sensible, and 
very modest man, who writes with much simplicity, earnestness, and 
beauty. With Mr. Williams’s Anglican Sacramentarianism we of course 
have no sympathy. 


The Universal Church: its Faith, Doctrine, and Constitution. 
Tribner and Co. 


This is a most dogmatic, intolerant, and pretentious book. It is 
not without power, for there is vigour in almost every sentence ; 
but it is the vigour of a madman who, dreaming that he has the 
mission of an iconoclast, sets himself to destroy all the fair things 
upon which he can lay his hands. This anonymous writer professes a 
desire to build up ‘The Universal Church,’ and, as the commencement 
of his ambitious work, finds it necessary to denounce all religions, and 
to sweep away, with an especial contempt, everything distinctively 
Christian. This is done with an offensiveness hardly credible. If, after 
describing, without an atom of argument, all Biblical miracles as ‘absurd 
fables,’ ‘silly stuff,’ calling the historians of them ‘ the Munchausens of 
the old bent dismissing John’s Gospel as ‘unworthy of quotation,’ 
and telling his readers that Jesus Christ taught what was devoid of 
‘sense and wisdom,’ if, after all this, and much more of the same precious 
material, he hopes to be heard with patience, then his credulity is a 
greater miracle than any of those he so scornfully rejects. Until this 
writer has learnt that there is such a virtue as modesty, he had better 
refrain from intruding his ribald, conceited infidelity upon the notice of 
the public. 


The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the Authorized Version, with 
the Text Revised by a Collation of its Early and other Princi- 
pal Editions; the Use of the Italie Type made Uniform, the 
Marginal References Remodelled, and a Critical Introduction 
prefixed. By the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A., Rector of 
St. Gerrans, Editor of the ‘Greek Testament,’ &c. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press. Part I. Genesis 
to Solomon’s Song. Part II. The Apocrypha and New 
Testament. London: Rivingtons. Cambridge: Deighton. 


The elaborate title-page to this instalment of a noble work, gives 
nearly all the information that is needed in a short notice. It is clearly 
a wise course, when the authorized version is on the point of being sub- 
mitted by the common sentiment of many scholars to a critical comparison 
with a revised text, that we should be iis to judge this noble and widely 
disseminated English classic with thorough fairness. Mr. Scrivener, in 
producing a critical edition of the authorized version of 1611, has applied 
to his task the high powers that he had previously exercised on still 

nder materials, and has gone through an amazing amount of labour, 
in order to bring the present edition into thorough harmony with the 
original one. He has reduced to a uniform system the various additions 
to the original Greek and Hebrew, which are necessary to make the text 
intelligible, and which have been always printed in italic type. The 
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justification of these minute alterations of type will be much easier when 
the editor has issued his critical introduction. In many places italics 
have been now for the first time introduced, and in others, that which 
our translators indicated as their own necessary filling out of the mean- 
ing, has been accepted by Mr. Serivener as really involved in the 
Hebrew text. Some of these changes reflect keen and subtle principles 
of translation in which scholars may not agree. ‘Take, for instance, 
Psalm xlvii. 1, where the translators did not italicise. Mr. S. has 
printed ‘O clap your hands.’ He is literally right (72°77); but the 
usages of the English language in respect of its possessive pronouns 
would be a perfect justification of our translators. Great care has been 
taken with the marginal references, and where they are of late intro- 
duction and valueless, they have been removed and others substituted in 
their place. Everything that the University Press can do to make it 
worthy of the theme, has been done. The second ‘ Part,’ or volume, 
contains the Apocrypha and the New Testampnt. We anticipate with 
interest the third ‘ Part,’ which will contain the remainder of the Old 
Testament and the introduction and historical notices. The marginal 
notes and references in the Apocryphal books are greatly improved. 
Thus, the discrepancy in the spelling of the names of Persian kings 
and Israelitish chieftains is carefully noted. The poetical portions of 
the Apocrypha are printed in metrical form. In the New Testament, 
the passages peel from the Old Testament are given in different 
type; and there is some important alteration of italics, as, for instance, 
in their introduction into 1 John v. 7. 


A Plain Account of the English Bible, from the Earliest Times of 
its Translation to the Present Day. By Joun Henry 
Buvnt, M.A. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Blunt is a man of indefatigable industry, and of patient, although 
not very accurate scholarship. His strong ecclesiastical prepossessions 
have seriously compromised fis character for fairness of statement. His 
‘Theological Dictionary’ abounds in misrepresentations that no scholar 
should have permitted. The little work before us is almost entirely his- 
torical. It traces the history of the Engiish Bible—a task which the 
labours of Anderson, Westcott, and others render comparatively easy. 
Mr. Blunt hates the Romanist Church, but he hates Puritanism 
still more, and spares neither when he has the opportunity. He seems 
to disapprove the movement for a revised translation, and sneers at the 
‘ restlessness of self-sufficient and unorthodox scholars.’ If it amuses 
him to do so, it will harm nobody else. The world will move, spite of the 
ban of priestism and churchism. Mr. Blunt’s little book, apart from 
these blemishes, puts much useful information in an accessible and 
popular form. 


New Theories and the Old Faith. A Course of Lectures on 
Religious Topics of the Day. Delivered in St. Thomas’- 
square, Hackney. By the Rev. J. ALtanson Picron, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate. 


Notwithstanding grave differences of opinion with Mr. Picton, we are 
eager to admit our extremely high appreciation of the power and spirit 
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of this very remarkable volume. Such a course of lectures is sufficient 
to establish the reputation of their author for fine and subile analysis, 
for great acuteness and originality in dealing with deep questions of 
hilosophy and theology, and for constructive, as well as critical skill. 
hile he is alive to every aspect of modern controversy and to the most 
recent speculations of science, and though he exhibits the most tender 
feeling for all the aberrations of opinion in these days of transition, and 
endeavours to establish what he believes to be ‘the old faith’ with the 
aid of ‘new theories,’ he is yet studiously moderate and candid. His 
style is one which combines unusual condensation with rare finish and 
exquisite beauty. For the first two lectures we feel profoundly thank- 
ful. In depicting ‘ The soul’s longing after a final cause’ and ‘ The God- 
consciousness of humanity,’ Mr. Picton has displayed a clearness 
and steadiness of vision, a vigour of utterance, and a delicacy of touch 
which we rarely meet with. He has, we think, shown that there may 
be an infinite ‘longing after a final cause,’ after the hidden meaning and 
eternal purpose of all things, without an intelligent appreziation of the 
fact, a ‘ God-consciousness, compatible with gross perversions of 
the intellectual life, and even a dogmatic denial of this sublimest 
phenomeuon of consciousness. We heartily concur in the reply which 
Mr. Picton gives to those who found on the metaphysic atheism of 
Buddhism an argument against the teaching of our ‘ generic conscious- 
‘ness, and we think that the mode in which he shakes off the inference 
deducible from the development hypothesis against the God-conscious- 
ness, and the sense of immortality, is worthy of the deepest pondering. 
He refers the manifestation of ‘ God-consciousness’ sometimes to the 
operation of the pure reason, sometimes to spiritual imagination, and 
more habitually to conscience, even though, in some cases, it 7 only 
be an ‘ obscure, inarticulate sense of indefeasible obligation.’ hile it 
does not ‘always involve a realization of communion with a living 
Person, it does bear out the words of St. Paul, ‘He is not far from every 
‘one of us;’ it does lead up to God; it does give everlasting meaning 
‘to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and when realized as belong- 
‘ing to the generic consciousness of mankind, it does give undying 
‘interest and significance to all religious history. Of one Fai at least, 
‘we may be confident: it will for ever forbid Atheism as the finality of 
‘human thought.’ The reply to the constructive phase of modern religious 
positivism is very masterly. We wish we liad space to quote the whole 
passage, which ends with ‘No freak of nature, no miracle, indeed—unless 
‘the creation of something out of nothing—could rival the harsh dis- 
‘continuity with the reality of things which would be presented by 
‘ God-consciousness without a God. ft would be a universal aspiration 
‘without an aim—a restless, mystic tendency without any conceivable 
‘adequate impulse, a lie inherent in the generic consciousness of man, a 
. a discord in the highest results of creation.’ 

When Mr. Picton comes to treat of the Bible as a revelation of God 
and the work of inspired men, or of the dogma of infallibility, applied 
either to the words of a book or to the ex cathedré decisions of an 
exalted individual, he touches a multitude of questions where we should 
join issue with him. He clearly relinquishes the historic value of a 
great part of the Old Testament; he repudiates the necessity for a 
Divine informant beyond what is compatible with the most extreme 
individualism. Though he defends the authenticity of the principal 
books of the New Testament Canon, and accepts to the full the 
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wondrous character, sacrificial death, and resurrection of Christ, as the 
highest expression of the fulness of Divinity, yet he does not seem 
to have so grappled with the sin of the world, with the need of redemp- 
tion, with the means of deliverance from the atheistic and antitheistic 
elements which are so portentously present in the generic-consciousness 
of humanity—with what Paul calls ‘the curse’—as rightly to take 
account of what the Bible and the Christ have done for us. He is 
forced on by the exigencies of his ‘new theory’ to conclusions touchin 
the Person of the Son of God which it would be very difficult to label 
and still more difficult to accept. We have no space to discuss the 
weighty problems which are here settled out of hand by our author. 
We can go a long way with Mr. Picton in bringing the phenomena 
of inspiration under a wide and grand generalization, showing not only 
what it is not, but what it is, and where we may look for it, and how 
it is entirely distinct from verbal or substantial accuracy, from moral 
earnestness or from mere poetic fire. We agree that God’s inspirations 
of truth are not to be contined to the books or the men of the Canon of 
Scripture, yet we differ, toto cwlo, from our author in the conclusions he 
seems finally to reach, as to the claim of Scripture, and of inspired truth 
and the living Christ, upon our intellectual and moral conscience. We 
can heartily agree with his closing words, which, upon his ‘ new theory,’ 
would be incomprehensible to us, though clearly the expression of his 
own deepest and most intense faith. ‘ Let us look to the Bible as God’s 
‘ bow in the clouds of mystery which hover over human life and pro- 
‘ gress, God’s bow bright with broken splendours of revelation ; and gene- 
‘ rations to come shall find it the gateway of life under which they march 
‘ to a fairer day and a brighter land, where they need no refracted light, 
‘ because the Lord God Himself giveth them light for ever.’ 


Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons and other Writings of John 
Henry Newman, D.D. Strahan and Co. 


This is a valuable book for those who have no heart fora dozen or 
twenty octavo volumes, and who yet want to form for themselves some 
idea of the mental capacity and spiritual power of Dr. Newman. ‘The 
selection does not seem to us particularly happy. The historical sketches 
are singularly meagre and incomplete in themselves. I1t is elmost 
ludicrous for one unacquainted with Newman’s writings to suppose that 
the sketch of Arius, given in this volume, represents in any way the 
learning, the analysis, the force of utterance, the firm grasp which are 
displayed in Dr. Newman’s various works on this subject. In the same 
way the Scriptural pieces seem for the most part to be feeble and common- 

lace. Some of the most celebrated passages, as, e.g., that on ‘the 

nvisible World,’ are excerpted from the sermons, and the volume as a 
whole, will be a beautiful and stimulating aid to devotional thought. If 
the editor had indicated, either in foot notes or by an index or table of 
contents, from what source the fragment was taken, he would greatly 
have augmented its value. 


Prayers Ancient and Modern, adapted to Family Use. Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday. 


By modern prayers the editor does not mean the prayers of living men, 
but of men who have lived in modern times. The prayers are arranged 
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in weeks, of which there are six. The wecks are provided for chrono- 
logically. The first week includes prayers from the ancient liturgies— 
Augustine, Anselm, 4 Kempis, and Alcuin. ‘The second week, prayers 
from Erasmus, Ludoe, Vives, Melancthon, Cranmer, and Becon. The 
third week, prayers from the primers of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
Calvin, Bradford, &c.; and the last week prayers from Jenks, Venn, 
Toplady, Scott, Knight. The editor has removed or modified such 
archaisms in the older prayers as might jar on the modernear. The con- 
ception is a good one, and it is well carried out. Whether it is the best 
arrangement for practical devotional wants or not, it is at any rate an 
interesting contribution to the literature of the subject. 


A Homiletic Analysis of the New Testament. By JoserH Parker, 
Vol. I., The Gospel by Matthew, with an Introductory 
Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered as an Appeal 
to the Imagination. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Parker’s introductory essay seeks to exhibit the ideal harmony 
and beauty of the character of Jesus Christ, as delineated by the four 
Evangelists. Not only is this a perfectly legitimate line of apologetic 
argument, its transcendent power has been acknowledged by friends and 
foes: the burning eloquence of Rousseau, and the strong words of the 
first Napoleon alike attest that the creator of such a character would be 

eater than hishero. The argument from the harmonious conception of 
the four different Evangelists is irresistible. Following in the line which 
Dr. Bushnell, in his ‘ Nature and the Supernatural,’ has so admirably 
traversed, Dr. Parker very ably sets forth the peerlessness of the artistic 
treatment which, starting from the miraculous incarnation, exhibits a life, 
a history, and a dénouement perfectly congruous with it and worthy of it. 
Men are differently constituted, but to most minds such an argument is 
more conclusive than any testimony of text or of miraculous work. The 
miracle of Christianity is, that everything pertaining to the Christ 
—personal, miraculous, moral, historical—is independently transcendent 
and collectively in perfect harmony. 

The analysis is on the sermon-plan principle. Eschewing everything 
that is critical, it deduces principles and lessons for use in public teach- 
ing, after the manner of Dr. Thomas's similar work. The remarks 
are characterized by shrewdness and strength, the common spiritual 
element is dexterously extracted from the husk of mere circumstance, 
and many admirable uses are deduced by the vigorous, fertile mind of the 
author. The work, however, is very unequal. The legitimacy of some 
of these uses is not always obvious, and at times they are puerile. 
For instance, almost upon the first page, we meet with this, connected 
with the visit of the Magi: ‘The world’s interest is in life, not in mere 
age; inquiry is made respecting ‘the young child.’” Sometimes the 
peg Ey seems to be missed, as, for instance, Matt. xvi. 21, where 
the peculiar significance and instructiveness of our Lord’s declaration 
concerning his death turn upon the note of time, ‘From that time.’ 
Sometimes the treatment is wholly inadequate and feeble, as, for instance, 
in the Power of the Keys, and the Transfiguration. Sometimes, as in 
the tenth chapter, the treatment degenerates into a few meagre desul- 
tory remarks. But great latitude is necessarily allowed to the pulpit— 
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and there is so much that is really admirable in Dr. Parker's treatment, 
so much that is well adapted to be useful in a suggestive way to 
preachers, that we will not enlarge on the exceptions. 


The Hallelujah ; or, Devotional Psalmody. By the Rev. J. J. 
Waite, and Henry Joun Gauntiett, Mus. Doc. Memorial 
Edition, in short score. With an Appendix of recent 

pular Tunes and Chants by various Composers, by 
Dr Waite. J. Haddon & Co. 1869. 


Few Nonconformist congregations of any size will forget the excite- 
ment and pleasure produced when the Rev. J. J. Waite, ‘ with knowledge 
at one entrance quite shut out,’ mounted the pulpit and proved that he 
had, with the aid of a beautiful voice, a marvellous memory, and a deli- 
cate musical ear, acquired prodigious acquaintance with the soul of 
harmony, and could exercise an almost magic power of teaching large 

romiscuous congregations, in the course of a few hours, to sing fine old 
Ceenih music in four parts. The extent and difficulty of the tunes in the 
third and fourth divisions of ‘The Hallelujah,’ and a certain change of 
taste that has passed over us since their publication, have induced some 
forgetfulness of the debt we owe to Mr. Waite. The present enlarged, 
modified, popularized, cheap edition of the entire ‘ Hallelujah,’ with 
a large number of tunes the copyright of which has been religiously 
guarded, is offered to the public as a ‘memorial’ of the excellent and 
enthusiastic reformer of congregational psalmody, and it deserves hearty 
and grateful recognition. The order of the tunes is altered, but the old 
numbering is preserved as well as the new. The Appendix consists 
of seventy tunes, most of which have become very popular of late years. 


The Characters of Theophrastus. An English Translation from 
a revised text; with an Introduction and Noies. By R. C. 
Jess, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Few Greek texts are more corrupt, few Greek writers more obscure, 
and few are better worth studying, than Theophrastus. Theophrastus 
was a pupil of Aristotle, and he is reputed to be the author of these 
sketches of Athenian Society—a series of lively pictures of ‘common- 
‘ place people and every-day life.’ The authorship and value of these 
sketches have been the subject of much learned debate and of many 
ingenious theories. These Mr. Jebb reviews, adopting the judgment of 
Diogenes Laertius that Theophrastus was the author, that the sketches 
are from life, but that they are extracted from some other work 
or works, and that they have been touched by a later hand, probably 
some rhetorician of the second or third century of the Christian era. 
These questions and others are discussed in an acute and well-written 
Introduction, by the translator. The thirty sketches are given in the 
Greek, the text of which has been constructed from the best manu- 
scripts, aided by a few conjectural emendations. A parallel translation 
is given; not only accurate—which the work of a scholar like Mr. Jebb is 
sure to be—but singularly elegant, concise, and forcible. Half the 
volume consists of notes, in which all the instances of obscurity or critical 
difficulty in the text are fully discussed. The volume has not only great 
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literary and illustrative interest, it is really amusing, and Mr. Jebb 
thinks the characters were written by Theoplirastus to amuse his friends. 
His rhetorical emendator seems to have thought amusement an unworthy 
end, and to have bent his efforts to uses of edifying. 


Herodotus. By Grorce C. Swaynr, M.A. William Black- 
wood and Sons. 


This is the third volume of the ‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers,’ 
the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ by Mr. Collins, the editor of the series, 
having preceded it. The design devolves onerous duties upon the editors. 
It is to ‘explain sufficiently for general readers who these great writers 
‘ were, and what they wrote; to give wherever possible some connected 
‘ outline of the story which they tell, or of the facts which they record, 
‘ checked by the results of modern investigation ; to present some of the 
‘most striking passages in approved English translation, and to illus- 
‘trate them generally from modern writers :’ in other words, to recast 
and epitomize each author. Thus, Mr. Swayne re-arranges ‘ Herodotus’ 
in chapters, and epitomizes the discursive information which he gives. 
He could not have a subject more rich, or, for that reason, a task more 
arduous. Mr. Swayne thoroughly knows Herodotus, and perhaps has 
done his work as well as it was possible for any one to do it. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity underlying the Revelation of Redemp- 
tion. By the Rev. Grorce Parrerson. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Co. 


The underlying truths, the presuppositions, the principles that are hinted 
rather than expressed in Holy Scripture, would form a fine theme for an en- 
larged theological discussion. There is danger in pursuing such a method, 
lest the prejudices and strong bias of the investigator should lead him to 
imagine the presence of underlying truth which, after all, is the creation 
of his own subjectivity. It is a kind of research that might be and is 
used in many ways adverse to evangelical truth. It is a sword that 
cuts in both directions. Mr. Patterson has wrought this vein of inquiry 
with considerable skill, and has deduced strong arguments for the 
Tri-personality of the Godhead from the Old Testament as the manifesta- 
tion of the Father, from the Gospels as the manifestation of the Son, 
= from the writings of the Apostles as the manifestation of the Holy 
ost. 


Christian Work on the Battle-field; being Incidents of the 
Labours of the United States ‘Christian Commission.’ 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 


There is a great charm about this simple narrative of what Christian 
men did to assuage the horrors of the carnage, and diminish the 
anguish incident to the great American war. The treatment of the 
wounded is the one beam of light in the lurid storm-cloud now 
hanging over Europe. We pity the man who can read this hook 
without strong emotion, and without a deeper conviction of the power 
of the simple gospel of Christ to meet the needs of broken hearts 
and dying men. 
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Ancient Classics for English Readers. Vol. I. Virgil. By 


the Rev. W. Lucas Cotnins, M.A. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 


Mr. Collins has undertaken a task which the late accomplished Mr. 
Conington was to have executed. It was an arduous condition, but 
Mr. Collins has very effectively done his work. After a critical and 
bibliographical introduction, he gives us a short biography of the poet, 
and then a synopsis of the Pastorals, the Georgics, and the Eneid, 
with illustrations, those from the Eneid being Mr. Conington’s 
admirable translations. It is impossible to praise too highly the concep- 
tion and execution of this series of the classics. They are a kind of 
‘ Bibliotheca Classicorum’ for unlearned readers, but executed by men of 
the most accomplished scholarship, and therefore conveying the very 
colour and tone of the authors. They willbe as pleasant to scholars as 
they are valuable to those who know only their mother tongue. 


‘The Confession of a Sinner” Translated from the Spanish of 
Dr. Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, a Reformer of the 
Sixteenth Century, by Jonn T. Berrs. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Bensamin B. Wirren. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1869. 


This little work is conceived on the same plan as that adopted by 
the author and translator in dealing with the ‘CX Considerations of 
Juan de Valdez.’ Mr. Betts has with great ability translated the 
solemn, heart-searching confession of this ‘ chief of sinners.’ The soul of 
the Spanish martyr breathes through these English words, and, ‘like 
the presence of a Bring spirit’ with us, probes the conscience and casts 
the trembling spirit on the bosom of the loving and the righteous God. 
The career of Dr. Constantino Ponce de la Fuente is sketched with the 
gentle hand of a sympathizing friend, and with the fine bibliographical 
instinct necessary to discover in obscure MSS. and scattered libraries 
the information that is sought. When every day gives us some fresh 
confirmation of the unsleeping activity of Rome, fi the untiring ener- 
gies of her Anglican admirers, it is highly important to come into contact 
—as we may in this unpretending but admirably-edited volume—with 
the spirit of the ‘ Holy Inquisition,’ with the means taken by it to extin- 
guish the Spanish Reformation, with those high and pure spirits whose 
holy thoughts, whose effigies, whose bones, and whose quivering living 
flesh were consumed in the fires of the autos de fé. Oh, that the 
souls of the martyrs would live again and stand upright on their feet, and 
once more face the assumptions and fling defiance at the falsehoods of 
the ‘man of sin’! We trust that Mr. Betts, though death has deprived 
him of the assistance of bis learned coadjutor, will continue his studies 
and translations. 


Catena Classicorum, Aristophanis Acharnenses et Equites. By 
W. C. Green, M.A. New Edition. Rivingtons. 


We welcome a second edition of this volume, of the merits of which we 
spoke so highly and confidently at its first appearance; we are glad of 
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this proof of the correctness of our estimate. No two plays of the great 
comedian reflect more strongly his courage and patriotism than the 
Acharnenses and Equites, and none are calculated to throw more light 
upon the peculiar social and political condition of those times, the high- 
day of bragging, and unprincipled demagogues. The delineation of 
Cleon’s character by Aristophanes agrees in all important points with 
the statements of Thucydides. This new edition is revised, and is meoreey 
prepared for the use of schools, but it retains all the introductory 
matter, and the complete list of the different readings of Dindorf and 
Meineke, which will prove of service to students who wish to wry a 
in verbal criticisms. The editor has greatly added to the notes of the 
preceding edition, which cannot fail to render it much more acceptable 
and helpful to the youthful students of these plays, for whom this 
edition is specially adapted. . 


Walks and Homes of Jesus. By the Rev. Danret Maxcu, D.D., 
of Philadelphia. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


This is well adapted to assist the young student of the life of our Lord 
to realize the circumstances in the midst of which the Holy One lived 
and moved. Dr. March kindles with his theme, and his historic imagi- 
nation and skilful grouping of physical facts, gives great verisimilitude 
to the wondrous story. 


Clouds and Light. By Rosz La Toucue. Nisbet and Co. 


A collection of short papers, very thoughtful, tender, and spiritual, on 
such themes as ‘ Sorrow,’ ‘ Regret,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘ Pain,’ &c. They 
are full of suggestiveness and devoutness. The longest piece—an allegory 
of human life, in which Truth, Hope, Pleasure, &c., are personified — 
although ingeniously worked out, is not so satisfactory as the Medi- 
tations, It is too ingenious. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Consolatio; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C.E, 
Kennaway; with a preface by Samuet WitsrrForce, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. Rivingtons. This little book, first published 
some five or six years ago, is a compilation from our best religious 
writers, of passages on affliction and subjects related thereto, made 
for her own use, as the preface informs us, by a lady, who had a 
‘ long and patient acquaintance with the precious discipline of weakness 
and pain.’ We know of no better sick-room manual. Many hearts can 
testify to the comfort it has brought them.— Dark Sayings on a Harp ; 
and other Sermons on some of the Dark Questions of Human Life. By 
Rev. Paxton Hoop. Hodder and Stoughton. We are glad to see that 
the freshness, sweetness, and charm of this volume have met with their 
highest reward. On many dark things Mr. Hood has poured a flood of 
light.—The Golden Treasury Psalter; being an edition, with brief 
notes, of ‘the Psalms, chronologically arranged by Four Friends.’ Mac- 
millan and Co. This is a student’s edition of a valuable work. A second 
edition is promised, with ‘introductions’ and fuller explanations of the 
principles and laws of arrangement. The translations are improved, and 
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sufficiently modified so as to allow of the imitation in English of the 
alphabetical acrostic, by which many of the original Psalms were 
characterized. Nothing is done here to distinguish David’s Psalms from 
the rest. Everything, in such anfarrangement, depends on the wisdom and 
justice of the historical collocations. The ‘ Four Friends’ have followed 

wald, in this particular.— Zhe Practical Power of Faith ; an Exposition 
of part of the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. i 

INNEY. Fourth Edition. Hodder and Stoughton. Forty years have 
elapsed since Mr. Binney first published this volume. It has become 
well known wherever our language is spoken, and is a noble specimen of 
the'preaching power of a young man who grappled with the great problems 
of thought ne life, which at that time engrossed attention. The book will 
not grow old. Itis young, fresh, and vigorous now. The distinguished 
and venerable author has not thcught it worth while to retouch or re- 
adapt it to present circumstances or controversies, and we think he has 
been quite right. All theological speculation turns on the explanations 
given of the nature and functions of faith. Few books will help the 
reader to clearer thought on this high theme than this old favourite. We 
wish Mr. Binney would give us another volume or two of his ordinary 
Sunday morning sermons at the Weigh-house.—Christian Revelation 
viewed in Connection with Modern Astronomy. By Tuomas CHALMERs, 
D.D. Religious Tract Society. Anadmirable reprint of one of the most 
successful and brilliant volumes of sermons ever published.—A Com- 
mentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, of the Old and New 
Testaments. Vol. VI. Acts—Romans. By Rev. Davin Brown, D.D. 
1 Corinthians—Revelation. By Rev. A. R. Faussrr, A.M. Second 
Edition. Glasgow: William Collins. This comely and enlarged form 
of a useful and practical commentary, the merits of which are well 
known to our readers, must not be passed over in silence. The editors 
have carefully read the enormous literature of their subject, and their 
digest of the opinions of the latest authorities, with experimental remarks 
on the great lessons to be derived from God’s Word, will prove very 
valuable to the English reader. The tone is moderate, evangelical, and 
enlightened, and wherever we have consulted it, we have found the 
judgments on difficult texts wise and thoughtfu).—Lssays on the Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity, with special reference to the Theories of 
Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. By Grorce P. Fisuzr, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Yale College. New and enlarged 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. We have already strongly commended this admirable volume 
to the theological student. There is no work in our language which 
analyzes more clearly and refutes so completely the theories of Baur 
and the Tiibingen school on the origin of Christianity. The main substance 
of this edition is identical with that of the previous editions, but it is 
enriched with fifty pages of supplementary notes, which bring the 
literature of this great question down to the present day.—God in 
History ; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the 
World. By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L. Translated by 
Susannan Winkworrn. Vol. III. London: Longmans. This volume 
completes the magnificent sketch given by its lamented author of the 
progress of man’s faith in the moral order of the universe. It is occupied 
with the “religious consciousness of the Christian Aryans,” and the 
recapitulation and results of the whole inquiry. It is totally impossible 
in this place to give even the faintest conception of a volume crowded 
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